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AUTHOR'S PKEFACE. 



MANY a meritorious book lias failed to find 
readers by reason of a toilsome preface. 
' If the following volume meets a similar fate, what- 
I ever ita m.erits, it shall lack a like excuse. 

This work has had ita origin in a desire to 

I contribute something toward elevating an impor- 

I tant and rising profession. Its matter comprisea 

the substance of a part of the course of lectures 

addressed to the classes of the Institution under 

my charge, during the past two years. Those 

lectures, unwritten at first, were delivered in a 

familiar, colloquial style, — their main object being 

the inculcation of such practical views as would 

best promote the improvement of the teacher. 

I In writing the matter out for the press, the same 

■Btyle, to a considerable extent, has been retained, — 

Ifis I have written with an aim at usefulness 

Irather than rhetorical effect. 

If the terra theorij in the title suggests to any 
ifae bad sense Bometimea conveyed by that i 
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word, I woiild simply say, that I have not been 
dealing in the speculative dreams of the closet, 
but in convictions derived from the realities of 
the school -room during some twenty years of 
actual service as a teacher. Theory may justly 
mean the science distinguished from the art of 
Teaching, — ^but as in practice these should never 
be divorced, so in the following chapters I have 
endeavored constantly to illustrate the one by 
the other. 

If life should be spared and other circum- 
stances should warrant the undertaking, perhaps 
a further course comprising the Details of Teach- 
ing may, at some future time, assume a similar 
form to complete my original design. 



David P. Page. 



Statb Normal School, ) 
AUxmy, N, F., Jan. 1, 1847. ) 



EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



NEARLY forty years have passed since Mr, 
Page wrote his Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, and within that period some marked 
changes have taken place in the state of edu- 
cational thought and practice ; and in under- 
taking the preparation of this new edition, my 
purpose has been, by making some additions to 
the text, to carry forward the main lines of 
thought, so that the book may be as useful to 
the coming generation of teachers as it lias been 
to the past. Since its first appearance, the Theory 
and Practice of Teaching has held a unique place 
I in our educational literature. Far more than any 
\ other book of its kind, it has set before the 
I young teacher, in a clear and attractive manner, 
[ the problem of the school, and at the same time 
I has enlisted the feelings as a motive power in 
[ attaining the ends thus pointed out. This treat- 
' ment embodies the highest philosophy; for to 
Lknow tlie end is almost to know the way, and to 
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feel a strong impulse to reach the end, is finally 
to find the way. 

My reverence for Mr. Page and his work has 
forbidden me to make the sUghtest change in 
the expression of his thought, and in this new 
edition the text is essentially untouched. In only 
a very few places have I made omissions of origi- 
nal matter. The Program of the Albany Normal 
School, and a few sentences in explanation of it, 
have been omitted, and a new list of books has 
been substituted for the one given on page 278 
of the original edition. In every respect I have 
tried to treat this work as I would wish a suc- 
cessor to treat any piece of my own writing that 
may have survived my professional life. 



W. H. Payne. 



Univerbity op Michigan, ) 
Jt% 1,1885. ) 
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DAVID PEBKINS PAGE. 

Taken from Barnard^s Journal of Education. 






MOSG- the self -ed Ilea tfid teachers of out time, the men 
who, as was saiJ of old, of poets, " were bom, not 
teachets, and in whom the instinct for knowledge, and 
mparting it to others, was sufficiently strong to overpower 
obstacles and carry them to the highest eminence in their 
tfession, there are none who have excelled the subject of 

David Pbbkins Paob was Ixim at Epping, ITew Hampshire, 
the 4th of July, 1810. His father was a prosperous, though 
; an affluent fanner, and his early life was passed as a 
farmer's boy, with that scant dole of instmotion which, forty 
years ago, fell to the lot of farmers' sons in small country vil- 
New Hampshire, or, for that matter, anywhere in New 
igland. From his eariieet years, however, the love of books 
the master-passion of his soul, and in his chOdhood he 
fdead often and earnestly with his father for the privilege of 
attending an acailemy in a neighboring town, hut the father 
waa inexorable ; ho had determined that David shoidd succeed 
him in the management of the farm, and he did not consider 
an academical education necessary for this. His refusal doubt- 
less exerted a good influence on his son ; for a mind eo active 
the advantages of the school, must find vent 
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in some exercise, and thn ailmirable illustrationa he drew from 
nature, eo often, to einbeUieh and enforce liis instructiona in 
after years, showed conclusively that at this period of his life, 
the pages of the wondrous hook of nature had hcen wide open 
before him, oven though his father's fiat iiad deprived hiin of 
other sources of information. 

But He who guides the steps of his creatures had provided 
a way for the gratificntion of the thirst for knowledge which 
was consuming the farmer's boy, and that by what seemed an 
nntoward Providence. At the age of sixteen, he was brought 
to the borders of the grave by a severe illness ; for a long time 
he lingered between life and death; and, while in this conili- 
tion, liis friends despairing of hia recovery, and his father, 
whose heart yearned over him, watching hia enfeebled frame, 
seemingly nigh to dissolution, the npjiarently dying boy turned 
his large, full eyes upon his father's face, and, in an almost 
inaudible whisper, begged that if he recovered, he might bo 
allowed to go to Hampton Aeadeniy and prepare to bi?come a 
teacher. Was not this, indeed, an example of " the ruling 
passion strong in death"? The father could not refuse the 
request proflered at such a time ; what father could i The hoy 
did recover, and he did go to the academy, a plain fanner's 
boy: he dressed in plain farmer's clothes, and hence, some 
self-conceited puppies, whose more fashionable exterior could 
not hide the meanness of their souls, deemed him fit subject 
for their gibes and sneeiB ; but his earnest nature and hia in- 
tense love of study were not to be thwarted by such rebuiFs ; 
he pursued the even tenor of hia way, and, liaving spent some 
months at the academy, he taught a district school for Uie ensu- 
ing winter, and then returned again to the academy. Here his 
progress in study was rapid ; but, the ensuing winter, we find 
him again teaching in his native town, and his further studies 
were prosecuted without assistance. The next winter, he had 
determined to make teaching a profession, and accordingly, 
having taught a district school at Newbury, Mass., during the 
winter, at its close he opened a private school : a daring step fot 
L a young man but nineteen years of af,'e, and who had enjoyed 
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so few advantages of edueation. The succesB whicii followed 
fully justified the self-reliance which led him to attempt it. 
At the beginning he had live pupils, but he persevered, and 
before the close of the term, the number he had contemplated 
was full. Here, as every-wbere else, during his career as a 
teacher, was manifested that diligence, industry, and caretid 
preparation for his duties, which made him so eminently suc- 
cessful. Ha studied the lessons he was to teach, thoroughly, 
that he might impart instruction with that frecihneGS and in- 
terest which such study would give ; he studied his scholars 
thoroughly, tliat he might adapt his teachings to their several 
capacities, encouraging the diffident and sluggish, restraining 
the froward, and rousing the listless and careless to unwonted 
interest and energy ; be studied, too, their moral natures, and 
sought to rouse in their youthful hearts aspiratious for good- 
ness and purity; and he studied whatever would enlarge his 
sphere of thought, intelligence, and usefulness. 

Such a teacher was sure to rise in reputation, — slowly, per- 
haps, but certainly; and hence it need not euiprise ua to learn 
that within two years he was associate principal of the New- 
buryport High School, having charge of the English dejart- 
nient. Here, for twelve years, ho was associated with Roger 
S. Howard, Esq., one of the most eminent teachers in Massa- 
chusetts, and how well he fulfilled hia duties, Mr. Howard, 
■who auTvived him, testifies. The same intense fondness for 
study characterized him, leading him to acquire a very compe- 
tent knowledge of the Latin language, and sometliing of the 
Greek ; that Earao earnest and conBcientious performance of all 
hia school duties, and delight lu them, were manifested here as 
in hia humbler position. It was while occupying tliis post, 
that he first began to come before the public as a lecturer. Ho 
vos an active and prominent member of the Essex County 
Teachers' Association, one of the most ofRcieat educational 
oi^anizEttious in Massitcliu setts, and delivered before that botly 
several lecture* which Hon. Horace Mann characterized as the 
beet ever delivered before that or any other body. Of one of 
these, on " The Mutual Dutim of Pnrenis and Teachers," six 
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thousand copies were printed aud distributed (3,000 of them at 
Mr. Mann's espense) throughout the State, Mr. Page's powers 
as an orator and debater were of a very high order; he pos- 
seaaed, says Mr. Mann (himself an orator of no mean powers), 
" that rare ijuahty, so indispensable to an oratoFj the potcer to 
ihinic, stuiidiag on kit fed, and before /olk«." As a tencher, he 
exhibited two valuable qualifications : the ability to turn the 
attention of his pupils to the prinei])le8 which explain facta, 
and in such a way that they could bo clearly the connection ; 
and the talent for reading the character of his scholars, bo 
accurately, that he could at ouco discern wliat were their gov- 
erning passions and tendencies, what in them needed encour- 
agement, and what repression. Thus, useful, active, and 
growing in reputation, Mr. Page remained at Uewburyport, till 
December, 1844. 

In the winter preceding, the Legislature of New York, 
wearied with tlio costly but unsuccessful measures which, year 
after year, had been adopted for the improvement of her pnbhu 
schools, had appointed a committee of their own body, warm 
friends of education, to visit the normal schools of Massachu- 
setts, and make a report thereon. The committee attended to 
their duties and made an elaborate report in favor of the 
adoption of the normal school system. That report was 
adopted, aud aa appropriation of ten thousand dollars outfit 
and ten thousand dollars per annum, for five years, was voted, 
to establish a normal school as an experiment. The friends of 
education in Sew Tork felt that, liberal as this appropriation 
was, every thing depended ujmn securing the right rmm to 
take charge of it, and long and carefully did they ponder the 
question, who that man should Iw. 

Mr. Page's reputation had already outrun the town and the 
county in wldeh he resided ; and, on the recommendation of 
Hon. Horace Mann, and other friends of education in Massa- 
chusetts, Dr. (afterward Bishop) Potter, Col. Young, and other 
Inembera of the executive committee, entered into correspond- 
ence with him on the subject. In reply to the iirst communi- 
cation, he addressed numereus inquiries to the committee, con 
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Geming the plan propc«od for 

, of the school 

These questions were so pointed and so well chosen, that 
Coi Young, on hearing them, at once exclaimed, " That is the 
e need", and expressed himself entirely satisfied, with- 
out any further evidence. So cautious, however, were the 
committee, that it was decided that, before closing tlie negotia- 
tion. Dr. Potter should visit Newburyport and have a personal 
interview with Mr. Page. He accordingly repaired thither, 
called at Mr. Page's residence, and found him in hia every-tlBy 
dieas and engaged in some mechanical work eonnected with 
the improvement of his dwelling. An interview of a single 
half hour so fully prepoBseased him with Mr. Page's personal 
bearing and conversation, that ho at once closed the negotia- 
tions with him and secured his services as Principal of tlie 
New York State Normal School 

Mr. Page closed his connection with the Newhurj'port 
High School aljout the middle of December, 1844, not without 
numberless demonstrations of regret and affectionate regard on 
the port of his pupils and friends. While on his way to Al- 
bany, he spent a night with Mr. Mann, in Boston, and the 
IV duties he was about to underiiake, the obstacles and diffi- 
culties, the opposition and misrepresentations he would nvset, 

* and the importance and necessity of success, formed themes of 
converse which occiipied them till the eariy morning hours ; 
a parting, Mr. Mann said to Mr. Pt^e, as a veteran commander 
might have said to a youthful officer going to lead a forlorn 
"Succeed or die." The words sank deep into his heart ; 

I they were adopted as his motto in the brief but brilliant career 

I which followed, and once, on recovering from a dangerous 
illness, he reminded hia friend of his injunction, and added, 
"I thought I was about to fulfdl your last alternative." Ho 

' (irrived at Albany n few days before the commencement of the 
" experiment ", as the Normal School was designated, and 
found every thing in a chaotic state ; the rooms intended for 
its aooororaodation, yet unfinished ; there was no organization, 

1 no appamtus, and indeed very few of the appliances necessary 
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^^H to a Buccessful beginning ; while the few were hoping, though 

^^B not without fear, for its success, and the many were propbeay- 

^^H ing its utter failure. From this chaos, the Bystemstic mind of 

^^B Mr. Page soon evolved order ; full of hope and confident of 

^^H the success of the Kormal School system himself, he infused 

^^H energy and courage into the hearts of its desponding friends, 

^^H and caused its enemies to falter, as they saw how all obstacles 

^^H jdelded to the fascination of his presence, or the power of his 

^^H wiU. The school commenced with twenty-five scholars, hut 

^^U Ota the close of its first term, the number had increased to one 

^^P hundred- At the commencement of the second term, two 

hundred assembled for instruction. From this time its course 

was onward ; nvery term increased its popularity ; and the 

accommodations provided for it, large as they were, were soon 

• crowded. For the first three years, it had to contend with 
numerous and unscrupulous foes, sonie of whom attacked the 
Bystem, others its practical workings, others still, who were 
strangerB to his person, attacked the character of the principal 
of the school Meantime, Mr. Page labored indefatigably : 
against the assaults upon the organization, or its practical 
operations, he interposed able, manly, and courteous defenses ; 
those which were leveled at himself, bo Iwro in silence ; but 
no man, whatever his position in the State, and however hitter 
might have been his hostility to the school, or to its pi'incipul, 
ever came within the raaffiietism of his presence and influence 
without being changed from an enemy into a friend. Among 

I the most decided, as well as the most conscientious opposers of 
the Iformal School, was the Hon. Silas "Wright ; indeed, in 
bis election as governor, the enemies of the school claimed a 
triumph auil counted lai^'ely on his eminent abilities to aid 
them in putting it down; but a very few months' residence in 
Albany converted this man, of strong and determined will, 
into one of its aincereet friends. During the vacations of the 
school, Mr. Page gave himself no rest ; he visited different 
parts of the State, attended teachers' institutes, lectured day 
after day, and, wherever he went, removed prejudices, cleareil 
up doubts, and won golden opinions. Every such visit 
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a targe number of pupils to the school, from the section Tiaited, 
the ensuing term, The State Snperiitteudent was accustomed 
to say " that he needed only to look at the catalogue of the 
Kormal Sohool, to tell where Mr. Page had spent his va- 
cations." 

Before four years had passed, the scliool had ceased to be 
an "experiment"; it ■was too firndy rooted in tlie hearts of 
the people to be abandoned, itnd tlie opposition, which had at 
first been so fomuiiable, had dwindled into insignificance. 
But the toil requisite to accomplish this had been too arduous 
for any constitution, however vigorous, to endure. The au- 
tumnal term of 1847 found him cheerful and hopeful as ever, 
but with waning physical strength; he sought (an unusual 
thing for him) the aid of his coUeagnes in the performance of 
duti<!3 he had usually undertaken alone, and at length con- 
sented to take a vacation of a week or two during the Christ- 
mas hoUdays. Alas I the relaxation ciiine too late; the evening 
before he was to leave, there was a meeting of the faculty at 
his residence ; he was cheerful, but complained of shght indis- 
position, and retired early. With the night, however, came 
violent fever and restlessness, and by the morning light the 
physicians in attendance pronounced the disease pneumonia. 
At iiret, the attack excited little alarm, hut it soon became evi- 
dent that his overtasked vital powers had not the ability to 
resist the violence of the disorder. On the fourth day, he ex- 
pressed to a friend liis conviction that he should not recover. 
The severity of the disease soon iucrp.ased, and, on the morning 
of January 1, 18i8, he passed away. 

Bix months before his duath, he had, in company with one 
of his colleagues, mode a lirief visit to liis former home, at New- 
burj^rt ; and, while visiting tlTo beautiful cemetery there, he 
stopped suddenly near a sliady spot, and sail!, " Here is where 
I desire to be buried." The sad funeral train which bore the 
clay that once had been his earthly liuhitation from Albany to 
' Newburyport, laid it sadly, yet hopefully, in that quiet nook, 
'to repose till the archangel's trump sliall be heard, and the 
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^^m His lifo had been short, na men count tinio ; lie lacked 

^^1 months of completing his thirty-eighth year when he was sum- 

^^H moned to the better land ; but, if life be reckoned by what is 

^^M accompli shed, then had his life been longer far than that of 

^1^ the antediluvian patriarchs. Of the hundreds of teachers 

who were under his care at Albany, there was not one who 

did not look up to him with admiration and love ; not one 

who did not bear, to some extent, at least, the impress of hia 

» character and influence. Men who were trained under him at 
Albany are occupying high positions in the cause of education 
in several of the Western States ; and gifted women, who, under 
his teachings, were moved to consecrate themselves to the holy 
duty of training the young, are now at the head of seminariea 
and female schools of high order, extending his influence in 
widening circles over the boundless prairies of the West. 

Our brief narrative exhibits, we think, dearly what were 
the marked traits of Mr. Page's character — industry, perse- 
verance, decision, energy, great executive ability, ready tact, 
and conscientious adherence to what he regarded as duty. But 
no language can describe the fascination of his maimer, the 

I attraction of his presence, liis skill in what he was accustomed 
to call the drawing-out process, or his tact in making all hia 
knowledge available. His familiar lectures to his pupils on 
subjects connected with the teacher's life and duties, could 
they he published, woidd form an invaluable hand-book for 
teachers. He possessed, beyond most men, the happy talent 
of almaya saying the right thing at the right time. In personal 
appearance, Mr. Page was more than ordinarily prepossessing — 
of good height, and fine form, erect, and dignified in manner, 
Bcmpidously neat in person, and easy in address, he was a liv- 
ing model to his pupils of what a teacher should be. Aside 
from a few lectures, published at different times, to some of 
which we have ah'eady alluded, Mr. Page left but one pub- 
lished work — " T/ie Theory mid Practice of Tem^hing" a work 
which has hail a large circulation, and one which no teacher 
can afford to be without. 
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CHAPTER I. 



FITNESS FOR TEACHING. 

'"T^HE history of education shows that there 
A. have been three well marked and progress- 
ive stages of opinion with respect to fitness for 
teaching. During the earlier and the greater paj^ 
of the historic period, when learning was monopo- 
lized by the few, all scholars were necessarily 
teachers, and it was an easy step to the inference 
that all who were learned could teach. At a 
much later period, when a general diffusion of 
knowledge had taken place, and the number of 
Bchoolg had greatly increased, it was observed 
that some scholars had high teaching power, 
while others had little or none of this gift. As 
I this difference could not be attribiited to differ- 
ences in scholarship, nor wholly to differences m 
natural ability, it was ascribed to high and low 
I of skill, and so the question of method 
was called into prominence. This step necessarily 
led to a comparison of methods, and finally to a 
I for some criterion by which they could be 
This criterion turned out to be some gen- 
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FITNESS FOB TEACHIKG. 
Three phsses of opinloQ, 

eral principle or law of psychology, physiology, 
or ethics. In this way there began to appear a 
science of teaching. If we arrange these three 
conceptions of fitness for teaching in the order 
of their historical sequence, they will stand as 
follows : 

1, Scholarship. 

2, Scholarship and Method. 

3, Scholarship, Method, and Science. 

In which stratum of thought are we living to- 
day? In all three. The first is represented in 
the laws regulating the granting of licenses to 
teach ; the second, speaking generally, in normal 
schools ; and the third, in universities where the 
study of education has been made a part of the 
curriculum. The conservatism of law Ls well 
inown, and in prescribing scholarship as the 
Siain, if not the only test of fitness to teach, it 
3ias preserved the primitive conception of compe- 
tence for the teaching office. In the main, the 
distinctive feature of the normal school is that it 
instructs its pupils in the best methods of doing 
the various work of the school, at the same time 
that it carries forward their academic training. 
This instruction in methods is either given out of 
books or hy lecture, or in observing the work done 
in model schools, or by doing actual teaching 
work in practice schools. In this country, the 
professional instruction of teachers in universities 
is of recent date, and consists chiefly in commu- 
nicating the cardinal doctrines of education and . 
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Natural ability.— Study.— Expaiience 



teaching, on the hypothesis that students who 
have been liberally trained will be able, on the 
occasion of experience, to draw a rational art of 
teaching out of a science of teaching. The cur- 
rent of the educational thought of to-day may be 
interpreted as follows : True fitness for teaching, 
so far as it can be gained from instruction, con- 
sists first of all in a liberal scholarship, then in a 
knowledge of the best methods of doing the 
work of the school, and of the principles that 
underlie these methods. Many, perhaps the most, 
of those who are to teach for a long time to 
come, will fall short of these attainments ; but 
this is a reasonable ideal toward which all should 
aspire. 

The professional education of two teachers 

L may be the very same in kind and amount, and 

[ yet their actual teaching power may be very un- 

I equal ; and this inequality we ascribe to differences 

in abihty. Some are born with a predisposition 

to this kind of labor, and for others it is more or 

less unnatuiul. How are natural ability, study, 

and experience related to each other? This has 

never been more forcibly or more truly stated 

than by Lord Bacon in these terms : " To spend 

too much Time in Studies, is Sloth ; To use them 

too much for Ornament, is Affectation ; To make 

Judgement wholly by their Rules is the Humour 

L of a Scholler. They perfect Nature, and are per- 

I fected by Experience : For Naturall Abilities, are 

JteNaturBll Plants, that need Projnmglrf^ 
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And Studies themselves, doe give forth Directions 
too much at Large, escept they be bounded in 
by experience." The proper sequence, then, is 
this : Natural ability, study, kxpebience. No 
matter what our natural gifts may be, they 
should be improved by study ; and the purpose 
of professional study should be (1) to take ad- 
vantage of the recorded experiences of those who 
have made high attainments in the vocation 
"which we purpose to follow ; (2) to form a proper 
conception of the work we are to do ; and (3) to 
gain the instrmnental knowledge that is needed 
in the practice of our art. Only when we have 
done this ai-e we ready to undertake the duties 
of our chosen profession, for the antecedent to 
doing is knowing; it is only the quack who will 
venture to learn his art by the practice of his 
art. 

Those who are beginning the study of educa- 
tion should be reminded that the field of inquiry 
is a vast one, and that if they would attain the 
highest professional standing, they must pursue 
this subject in its three main phases — the practi- 
cal, the scientific, and the historical. If the time 
for preparation is short, a beginning should be 
made in becoming acquainted with the best cur- 
rent methods of organizing, governing, and in- 
structing a school. Then should foUow a study 
of the science of education, to the eud that the 
teacher may interpret the lessons of daily expe- 
rience, and thuB be helped to grow into higher 
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and higher degrees of competence ; and, finally, 
for giving breadth of view, for taking full advan- 
tage of all past experience and experiments, and 
-for gaining that inspiration which cornea from 
retracing the long line of an illustrious profes- 
sional ancestry, there should be a study of the 
history of education. 

All who propose to teach need to recollect 
that the very basis of fitness for teaching, so far 
as it can be gained from study, is a broad and 
accurate scholarship. To be a teacher, one must 
first of all be a scholar. So much stress is now 
placed on method, and the theory of teaching, 
that there is great danger of forgetting the su- 
preme importance of scholarship and culture. For 
these there is no substitute ; and any scheme' of 
professional study that is pursued at the expense 
of scholarship and cidture, is essentially bad. To 
be open-minded, magnanimous, and manly; to 
have a love for the scholarly vocation, and a wide 
and easy range of intellectual vision, are of in- 
finitely greater worth to the teacher than any 
authorized set of technical rules and principles. 
Well would it be for both teachers and taught, if 
all who I'ead this book were to be inspired by 
[Plato's ideal of the cultured man : " A lover, not 
■at a part of wisdom, but of the whole ; who has 
taste for every sort of knowledge and is curi- 
ous to learn, and is never satisfied ; who has mag- 
niflcence of mind, and is the spectator of al! time 
aU existence ; who is harmoniously consti^ 
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tuted ; of a well-proportioned and gracious mind, 
whose own nature will move spontaneously to- 
wards the true being of every thing ; who has a 
good memory, and is quick to learn, noble, gra- 
cious, the friend of truth, justice, courage, tem- 
perance." * 

♦ Bepubllc, iMwim, 475-487. 
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PERHAPS the very first question that the 
honest individual will ask himself, as he 
proposes to assume the teacher's office, or to 
'Buter upon a preparation for it, will be — " What 
,7tner of spirit am I of?" No question can be 
'inore important. I would by no means under- 
'alue that degree of natural talent — of mental 
iwer, which all justly consider so desirable in 
ihe candidate for the teacher's office. But the 
true spirit of the teacher, — a spirit that seeks not 
alone pecuniary emolument, but desires to be in 
the highest degree useful to those who are to be 
.ught ; a spirit that elevates above every thing 
the nature and capabilities of the human 
lul, and that trembles under the responsibility 
of attempting to be its educator ; a spirit that 
looks upon gold as the contemptible dross of 
earth, when compared with that imperishable gem 
'hich is to be polished and brought out into 
iven's light to shine forever ; a spirit that 
!oma all the rewards of earth, and seeks that 
ighest of all rewards, an approving conscience 
id an approving Ood ; a spirit that earnestly 
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^B it 

^^M inquires what is right, and that dreatis to do what 

^^B is wrong ; a spirit that can recognize and rever- 

^^B ence the handiwork of God in every child, and 

^H that bums with the desire to be instrumental in 

^H training it to the highest attainment of which 

^V it is capable, — such a spirit is the first thing to 

be sought by the teacher, and without it the 

highest talent can not make him truly excellent 

in his profession. 

I The candidate for the office of the teacher 

should look weU to his motivea It is easy to 
enter upon the duties ^of the teacher without 
preparation ; it is easy to do it without that lofty 
purpose which an enlightened conscience would 
ever demand ; but it is not so easy to undo the 
mischief which a single mistake may produce in 
the mind of the child, at that tender period when 

I mistakes are most likely to be made. 
Too many teachers are found in our schools 
without the spirit for their work which is here 
insisted on. They not only have not given atten- 
tion to any preparation for their work, but resort 
to it from motives of personal convenience, and 
in many instances from a consciousness of being 
unfit for every thing else I In other professions 
this is not so. The lawyer is not admitted to 
the bar till he has pursued a course of thorough 
preparation, and even then but warily employed. 
The physician goes through his course of reading 
and his course of lectures, and often almost 
thro ugh a course of flfartJat^w in the counti 
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village where he first puts up his sign, before he 
is called in to heal the maladies of the body. It 
is long before ho can inspire confidence enough 
in the people to be intrusted with their most dif- 
ficult cases of ailing, and very likely the noon 
of life is passed before he can consider himself 
established. But it is not so with the teacher. 
He gains access to the sanctuary of mind with- 
out any difficulty, and the most tender interests 
for both worlds are intrusted to his guidance, 
even when he makes pretension to no higher mo- 
, tive than that of filling up a few months of time 
I not otherwise appropriated, and to no qualifier- 
» tions but those attained by accident. A late 
writer in the Journal of Education hardly over- 
states this matter : — " Every stripling who has 
I passed four years within the walls of a college ; 
every dissatisfied clerk, who has not ability enough 
to manage the trifling concerns of a common re- 
tail shop ; every young farmer who obtains in the 
"winter a short vacation from the toils of sum- 
mer, — in short, every young person who is con- 
scious of his imbecility in other business, esteems 
himself fully competent to train the ignorance 
and weakness of infancy into all the virtue and 
power and wisdom of maturer years, — to form a 
creature, the frailest and feeblest that heaven has 
made, into the intelligent and fearless sovereign 
of the whole animated creation, the interpreter 
and adorer and almost the representative of 
litYl" 
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Many there are who enter upon the high em- 
ployment of teaching a common Bchool as a 
secondary object. Perhaps they are students 
themselves in some higher institution, and resort 
to this as a temporary expedient for paying their 
board, while their chief object is, to pursue their 
own studies and thus keep pace with their classes. 
Some make it a stepping-stone to something be- 
yond, and, in their estimation, higher in the scale 
of respectahihty, — treating the employment, while 
in it, as irksome in the extreme, and never mani- 
.festing so much delight as when the hour arrives 
for the dismissal of their schools. Such have not 
the true spirit of the teacher ; and, if their labors 
are not entirely unprofitable, it only proves that 
children are sometimes submitted to imminent 
danger, but are still unaccountably preserved by 
the hand of Providence. 

The teacher should go to his duty full of his 
work. He should be impressed with its over- 
whelming importance. He should feel that his 
mistakes, though they may not speedily ruin him, 
may permanently injure his pupils. Nor is it 
enough that he shall say, "I did it ignorantly". 
He has assumed to fill a place where ignorance 
itself is sin ; and where indifference to the well- 
being of others is equivalent to willful homicide. 
He might as innocently assume to be the physi- 
cian, and, without knowing its effects, prescribe 
arsenic for the colic. Ignorance is not in such 
a "i^Jid excuse^ l^ggij^se 'the assumption 
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t the place implies a pretension to the requisite 
I Bkill. Let the teacher, then, well consider what 
I manner of ^irit he is of. Let him coroe to this 
f work only when he has carefully pondered ita 
nature and its responsibilities, and after he has 
I devoted hia best powers to a thorough prepara- 
1 tion of himself for its high duties. Above all, let 
I him be sure that his motives on entering the 
I school-room are such as will be acceptable in the 
I sight of Gkid, when viewed by the hght beaming 
\ out from His throne. 

■" O [ lot not then TmnltilHiil hands attempt 
To ploy the harp whoBe tonsa, whose llTlng tonea 
Are left forover In the strtnga. Better fur 
That heaven's lightnings hlast hie very soul, 
And Hink it hock to Chaoa' lowest depths, 
Than knowingly, by word or deed, he Bond 
A hllght upon the tiruatlng mind of youth." 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHER. 
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SECTION I,— A NEGLECTED PEAK-TREE. 

SOME years ago, while residing in the north- 
eastern part of Massachusetts, I was the 
owner of a small garden. I had taken much 
pains to improve the condition and appearance 
of the place. A woodbine had been carefully 
trained upon the front of the little homestead ; 
a fragrant honeysuckle, supported by a trellis, 
adorned the door-way ; a moss-rose, a flowering 
almond, and the lily of the valley, mingled their 
fragrance in the breath of morn, — and never, in 
my estimation at least, did the sun shine upon a 
lovelier, happier spot. The morning hour was 
spent in "dressing and keeping" the garden. Its 
Tinea were daily watched and carefully trained ; 
its borders were free from weeds, and the plants 
expanded their leaves and opened their buds as 
if smiling at the approach of the morning sun. 
There were fruit-trees, too, which had been 
brought from far, and so carefully nurtured, that 
they were covered with blossoms, filling the air 
with their fragrance and awakening the fondest 
of an abundant harvest. 
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Kegleoted pear-tree.— Pruning oommoncod. 

In one comer of this miniattire paradise there 
■was a hop-trellis ; and, in the midst of a bed of 
tansy hard by, stood a small, knotty, crooked pear- 
tree. It had stood there I know not how long. 
It was very diminutive in size ; but, like those 
cedars which one notices high up the mountain, 
just on the boundary between vegetation and 
eternal frost, it had every mark of the decrepi- 
tude of age. 

Why should this tree stand here so unsightly 
and unfruitful? Why had it escaped notice so 
long ? Its bark had become Iiound and cracked ; 
its leaves were small and curled ; and those, 
small as they were, were ready to be devoured 
by a host of caterpillars, whose pampered bodies 
were already grown to the length of an inch. 
The tendrils of the hop-vine had crept about its 
thorny limbs, and were weighing down its growth, 
while the tansy at its roots drank up the refresh- 
ing dew and shut out tlie genial ray. It was a 
fleeted tree! 
" WTiy may not this tree be pruned ? " No 
I Booner said, than the small saw was taken from 
I its place and the work was commenced. Gom~ 
I menced ? It was hard to determine where to 
I oonunence. Its knotty branches had grown thick 
I and crooked, and there was scarcely space to get 
Fthe saw between them. They all seemed to de- 
serve amputation, but then the tree would have 
no top. This and that limb were lopped oft as 
the case seemed to demand. The task was nei- 
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DlBBereeable toll, — Oraftins of e, Bartlet Pear. — Anxiety. 

ther easy nor pleasant. Sometimes a violent 
Btroke would bring down upon my own head a 
shower of the filthy eaterpillara ; again, the long- 
cherished garden coat — threadbare and faded a3 
it was — got caught, and, before it could be dis- 
engaged, what an unsightly rent had been made I 
With pain I toiled on, for one of the unlucky 
thorns had pierced my thumb ; and I might 
have been said to be working on the spur of the 
occasion ! 

The hop-vine, however, was removed from its 
boughs, the tansy and weeds from its roots, the 
BcaJes and moss from its bark. The thorns were 
carefully pared from its limbs, and the caterpil- 
lars were all shaken from its leaves. The mold 
was loosened and enriched — and the sun shone 
ttiat day upon a long neglected, but now a prom- 
ising tree. 

The time for grafting was not yet passed 
One reputedly skilled in that art was called to 
put the new scion upon the old stock. The 
work was readily undertaken and speedily accom- 
plished, and the assurance was given that the 
Bartlet Pear — that prince among the fruits of 
New England — would one day be gathered from 
my neglected tree. 

With what interest I watched the buds of the 
scion, morning after morning, as the month grew 
warmer, and vegetation all around was " bursting 
into birth ! " With what delight did I greet the 
first opening of those budsj and how did I rejoice 
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^^H as the yoting shoots put forth and grew into a 

^^H fresh green top I With tender solicitude I cher- 

^^H ished this tree for two long summers ; and, on 

^^H the opening of the third, my heart was gladdened 

^^H with the sight of its first fruit blossoms. With 

^^V care were the weeds excluded, the caterpillars 

exterminated, the hop-vine clipped, the bark 

rubbed and washed, the earth manured and wa^ 

tered. The time of fruit arrived. The Bartlet 

I pear was offered in our market — but my pears 
were not yet ripe ! With anxious care they were 
watched till the frost bade the green leaves 
wither, and then they were carefully gathered 
and placed in the sunbeams within doors. They 
at length turned yellow, and looked fair to the 
eight and tempting to the taste ; and a few 
friends who had known their history, were in- 
I vited to partake of them. They were brought 

forward, carefully arranged in the best dish the 
humble domicile afforded, and formally intro- 
duced as the first fruits of the "neglected tree." 
What was my chagrin and mortification, after all 
my pains and solicitude, after all my hopes and 
I fond anticipations, to find they were miserable, 
isteless — chohe pears! 
This pear-tree has set mo to thinking. It has 
■.suggested that there is such a thing as a moral 
Vffi/rden, in which there may be fair flowers, 
Ijndeed, but also some neglected trees. The plants 
■in this garden may suffer very much from neg- 
(b^— from neglect of the gardener. It is deplor- 
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I able to see how many crooked, unseemly branches 
shoot forth from some of these young trees, 
which early might have been trained to grow 
straight and smooth by the hand of cultivation. 
Many a youth, running on in his own way, in- 
dulging in deceptioii and profanity, yielding to 
temptation and overborne by evil influences, pol- 
luting by hia example, and wounding the hearts 
of his best friends as they yearn over him for 
good, has reminded me of iny neglected tree, its 
caterpillars, its roughened bark, its hop-vine, its 
tansy bed, its cruel piercing thorns. And when 
I have seen such a youth brought under the in- 
fluence of the educator, and have witnessed the 
progress he has made and the intellectual promise 
he has given, I have also thought of my neglected 
tree. When, too, I have followed him to the years 
of maturity, and have found, as I have too often 
found, that he brings not forth " the peaceable 

' fruits of righteousness ", but that he disappoints 
all the fondly-cherished hopes of his friends — per- 
haps of his own teachers, because the best prin- 
ciples were not engrafted upon him, I again think 
of my neglected tree, and of the unskillful, per- 
haps dishonest gardener, who acted as its re^on- 
sible edihcator. 

From the above as a text, several inferences 
might be drawn. 1, Education is necessary to 
develop the human soul. 2. Education should 
begin early. We have too many neglected trees. 

pS. It should be right education. And 4. The 
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educator ahould be a safe and an honest man ; 
else the education may be all wrong — may be 
worse, even, than the neglect. 

But especially we may infer that 

SECTION II.— THE TEACHER IS RESPONSIBLE. 

It is the object of the following remarks feebly 
to illustrate the extent of the teacher's responsi- 
bility. It must all along be borne in mind that 
he is not alone responsible for the results of edu- 
cation. The parent has an overwhelming respon- 
sibility, which he can never part with or trsinsfer 
. to another while he holds tho relation of parent. 
But the teacher is responsible in a very high 
degree. An important interest is conmiitted to 
his charge whenever a human being is placed 
under his guidance. By taking the position of 
the teacher, all the responsibility of the relation 
is voluntarily assumed ; and he is fearfully re- 
sponsible, not only for what he does, but also for 
what he neglects to do. And it is a responsibility 
from which he can not escape. Even though he 
1 may have thoughtlessly entered upon the relation 
I of teacher, without a single glance at its obliga- 
' tions ; or though, when reminded of them, he 
may laugh at the thought, and disclaim all idea 
of being thus seriously held to a fearful account 
-yet still the respansibiUtij is on him. Just as 
true as it is a great thing to guide the mind 
aright, — just as true aa it is a deplorable, nay, 
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Pfatal thing to lead it astray, so true is it that he 
> who attempts the work, whether ignorant or skill- 
I ful, whether thoughtlesa or serious, incurs all the 
[■responsibility of success or failure, — a responsi- 
|l)ility he can never shake off as long as the hu- 
l jnan soul is immortal, and men are accountable 
Ifor such consequences of their acts as are capable 
■■of being foreseen, 

L The teactter is in a degree responsible for 
I the BODILY HEALTH of the ckiM. It is well estab- 
( Uahed that the foundation of many serious dis- 
i is laid in the school-room. These diseases 

come sometimes from a neglect of exercise ; 

sometimes from too long confinement in one 
, position, or upon one study ; sometimes from 
I over-excitement and over-study ; sometimes fi'om 
I breathing bad air ; sometimes from being 
I iept too warm or too cold. Now the teacher 
i should be an intelligent physiologist; and froiiA 
i {I knowledge of what the human system can 
I bear, and what it can not, he is bound to be 
I ever watchful, to guard against all those abuses 
rfrom which om- children so often suffer. Espe- 
l.cially should he be tremblingly alive to avert 
I that excitability of the nei"vou3 system, the over- 
I action of which is so fatal to the future happi- 
fnesa of the individual. And should he, by appeal- 
I ing to the most exciting motives, encourage the 
f dehcate child to press on to grasp those subjects 
I which are too great for its comprehension, and 
^&Llow it to neglect exercise in the open air, in 
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order to task its feverish brain ia the crowded 
and badly ventilated school-room ; and then, in a 
few days, be called to look upon the languishing 
Bufferer upon a bed of exhaustion and pain — 
perhaps a bed of premature death, could he Say, 
"I am not responsible"? Parents and teachers 
often err in this. They are so eager to develop 
I precocious intellect, that they crush the casket 
I in order to gratify a prurient desire to astonish 
the world with the brilliancy of the gem. Each 
' is responsible for his share of this sin ; and the 
teacher especially, because by his education he 
should know better. 

The growing prevalence of myopia among 

school children should excite the watchful caro 

I of all teachers. Specialists have observed that 

cases of near-sight rapidly increase from the pri- 

j mary grades upward ; and so common has thi a 

L defect of the eye become, that it is now called a 

I " school disease ". The causes acting within the 

school-room to induce this malformation of the 

eye are the following : Insufficient light, causing 

L the pupil to bring the book too near the eye ; a 

I stooping posture of the body, inducing congestion 

I of the membranes of the eye ; typography that is 

I " trying to the eye ". In his " School and Indus- 

I trial Hygiene," Mr. Lincoln states that a child 

I with normal eyes ought to be nble to read from 

La page like this, in a good light, at a distance of 

Horty inches, and at all intervening distances 

Ko^i. to four inches ; and that a child who con 
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^^Kuot read under such conditions as far as fifteen 
^^M inches off, should have his eyes examined by a 
^^P competent oculist (p. 49). The best light is that 
^^ which comes from above, and falls vertically 
upon the boot. Though in most cases this mode 
of hghting is impracticable, it is a hint that the 
windows of school-rooms should be placed as 
high as possible. The worst light is that which 
falls in the face of the pupil, or that which, com- 
ing from the rear, throws a shadow on his book. 
' In rooms of moderate width, the best light in 
I that which falls over tho left shoulder. 

II, The teacfier is mainly responsible for the 
I INTELLECTUAL GitowTH of the child. This may be 
\ referred chiefly to the following heads : — 

1. The order of study. There is a natural 
t order in the education of the child. The teacher 
I. should know this. If he presents the subjects 
out of this ordsr, he is responsible for the injury. 
' In general, the elements should be taught first. 
Those simple branches which the child first com- 
prehends, should first be presented. Beading, of 
course, must be one of the fii-st ; though I think 

rthe day is not distant when an enlightened com- 
munity will not condemn the teacher, if, while 
teaching reading, he should call the child's atten- 
tion liy oral instructions to such objects about 
him as he can comprehend, even though in doing 
this he should somewhat prolong the time of 
learning to read. It is indeed of Httle conse- 
quence that the child should read words simply ; 
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Tronslatloii oC thought. — Mental Arithmetic. 

and that teacher may be viewed as pursuing 
the order of nature, who so endeavors to develop 
the powers of observation and comparison, that 
words when learned shall be the vehicles of ideas. 
Whether the pupil is merely learning words, or 
is really gaining ideas, may be tested in a very 
simple and effective way: Require him to express 
the thought of the paragraph in his cnvn words. 
If he can do this accurately, it is certain that ho 
has comprehended the thought ; for he is able to 
separate it from the form of words employed by 
the author, and to embody it in a different form. 
This translation of thought should form an essen- 
tial part of every reading exercise ; expressive 
reading will then be a very simple thing. Read- 
ing proper, or the gaining of thought from the 
printed page, should be distinguished from elocu- 
tion, or the expression of thought. A rule for 
good teaching is, first make sui-e that the thought 
has been gained, then attend to its proper 
expression. 

Next to Reading and its inseparable com- 
panions — Spelling and Defining — I am inclined to 
recommend tho study of Mental Arithmetic. The 
idea of Number is one of the earliest in the mind 
of tho child, He can be early taught to count, 
and quite early to perform those operations which 
■we call adding, subtracting, multiplying, and di- 
viding. This study at first needs no iiook. The 
teacher should be thoroughly versed in "Colbum's 
Jld^Ueotuttl Arithuietic ", or its equivalent, and he 
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^ican find enougli to interest the child. When the 

scholar has learned to read, and has attained the 

age of six or seven, he may be allowed a book in 

I preparing his lesson, but never during the recita- 

I taon. Those "who have not tried this kind of 

[ mental discipline, will bo astonished at the facility 

which the child acquires, for performing opera- 

[ tions that often puzzle the adult. Nor is it an un- 

l important acquisition. None can tell its value but 

I "those who have experienced the advantage it gives 

I them in future school exercises and in business, 

I over those who have never liad such training. 

Geography may come next to Mental Arith- 
J metic. The child should have an idea of the re- 
I lations of size, form, and space, as well as number, 
I before commencing Geography. These, however, 
) he acquires naturally at an early age ; and very 
I thoroughly, if the teacher has taken a little paina 
' to aid him on these points in the earUest stage? 

* of his progress. A map is a picture, and hence a 
child welcomes it. If it can be a map of some 
familiar object, as of his school -room, of the 
school district, of his father's orchard or farm, it 

• becomes an object of great interest. A map of 
[his town is very desirable, also of his county and 

his own State. Further detail will be deferred here, 
as it is only intended in this place to hint at the 
order of taking up the subjects. 

The purpose of geographical study may be 
^^Stated to be, to form an adequate conception of 
i earth aa the d/welling-plaGe of man. 
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History shoidd go hand in hand with Geogra- 
phy. Perhaps no greater mistake is made than 
that of deferring History till one of the last things 
in the child's course. 

The purpose of historical study may be thus 
defined : To form an adequate conception of the 
most notable things done by the human race. 

Literature should hold a co-ordinate rank with 
Geography and History, its purpose being to give 
the pupil an adegtiate conception of the moat 
notable things written by the wisest and the best 
of the human race. These three subjects are 
entitled to be called the modern culture triviitm. 

Writing may be early commenced with the 
pencil upon the slate, because it is a very useful 
exercise to the child in prosecuting many of his 
other studies. But writing mth a pen may well 
be deferred till the child is ten years of age, when 
the muacles shall have acquired sufficient strength 
to grasp and gnide it. 

Written Arithmetic may succeed the mental ; 
indeed, it may be practiced along with it. 

OoinpositioJi — perhaps by another name, as De- 
scription —should, be early commenced and very 
frequently practiced. The child can be early 
interested in this, and in this way he probably 
acquires a better knowledge of practical grammar 
than he could in any other. 

Grammar, in my opinion, as a study, should be 
one of the last of the common school branches to 
be te^n up. It requires more maturity of mind 
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to understand its relations and dependencies than 
any other ; and that which is taught of grammar 
without such an understanding, is a mere smatter- 
ing of technical terms, by which the pupU is in- 
jured rather than improved. It may be said, that 
unless scholars commence this branch early, they 
never will have the opportunity to learn it. Then 
let it go unlearned ; for, as far as I have seen the 
world, I am satisfied that this early and superfi- 
cial teaching of a difficult subject is not only use- 
leas, but positively injurious. How many there 
Hie who study grammar for years, and then are 
(ibliged to confess in after life, because " their 
Speech be'jmiyeth " them, that they never under- 
stood it ! How many, by the too early study of 
an intricate branch, make themselves think they 
imderstand it, and thus prevent the hope of any 
further advancement at the proper age I Oram- 
f mar, then, should not fie studied too early. 

That form of grammatical study known as 
[ Language Lessons, may be begun at an early 
The purpose of these lessons is to instruct 
[ the pupil in the correct use of language, both in 
j speaking and in writing, not by precept and rule, 
['Irat hy practice. This is the proper introduction 
I to grammar proper, or the formal study of lan- 
guage. At present, there is such a strong reac- 
1 tion from grammar to Language Lessons, that 
there is danger of losing sight of the high claims 
of the formal study of language, based on pa.rs- 

ing, or the classification of words. The paradng 
_- 
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exercise, when properly conducted, is an invaluar 
ble means of mental discipline ; in the art of c\as- 
sifying, and in reasoning on contingent matters, 
parsing ia the logic of the primary school. It is 
stated in objection to the study of formal gram- 
mar, that the rules of syntax so laboriously 
learned have but little effect in promoting accu- 
racy of speech. It is a fact of common observa- 
tion that an accurate knowledge of the proper 
uniformities of speech, is no absolute defense 
against a violation of these same unifoi-mities ; 
but this merely proves how obstinate ingrained 
habit is. If the young heard only the authorized 
forms of speech, they would have no need of the 
rules of formal grammar for purposes of guid- 
ance ; but since they are always in imminent 
danger of copying the incorrect forms of speech 
which they hear, they need a defense against 
this danger ; and the most available and the 
most effective is a knowledge of the much de- 
cried Enghsh Grammar. 

Of the manner of teaching aU these branches, 
I shall have more to say in due time. At present, 
I have only noticed the order in which they 
should be taken up. This is a question of much - 
consequence to the child, and the teacher is gen- 
erally responsible for it. He should, therefore, 
carefully consider this matter, that he may be 
to decide aright. 
The manner of study. It is of quite as much 
tee how we study, as what we study. In- 
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deed, I have thought that much of the difference 
among men could be traced to their different 
habits of study, formed in youth, A largo por- 
I tion of our scholars study for the sake of prepar- 
I ing to recite the lesson. They seem to have no 
'■idea of any object beyond recitation. The con- 
sequence is, they study mechanically. They en- 
deavor to remember phraseology rather than 
principles ; they study the hook, not the subject, 

IliCt any one enter our schools and see the schol- 
ars engaged in preparing their lessons. Scarcely 
one will be seen who is not repeating over and 
over again the words of the text, as if there was 
a saving charm in repetition. Observe the same 
scholars at recitation, and it is a struggle of the 
memory to recall the forms of words. The va- 
cant countenance too often indicates that they 
are words without meaning. This difficulty is 
very much increased, if the teacher is confined 
to the text-book during recitation ; and particu- 
larly if he rehes mainly upon the printed ques- 
tions so often found at the bottom of the page. 
The scholar should be encouraged to study the 

». subject; and his book should be held merely as 
the instrument. "Books are but helps", is a 
good motto for every student. The teacher should 
often tell how the lesson should be learned. His 
precept in this matter will often be of use. Some 
. scholars will learn a lesson in one tenth of the 
I time required by others. Human life is too short 
> have any of it employed to disadvantage. The 



I 
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teacher, then, should inculcate such habits of 
study as are valuable ; and he should be particu- 
larly careful to break up, in the recitations, those 
habits which are so grossly mechanical. A child 
may almost be said to be educated, who has 
learned to study aright; while one may have 
acquired in the mechanical way a great amount 
of knowledge, and yet have no profitable mental 
discipline. 

For this difference in children, as well as in 
men, the teacher is more responsible than any 
other person. Let him carefully consider this 
matter. 

3. Collateral study. Books to be sure are to 
be studied, and studied chiefly, in most of our 
schools. But there is much for the teacher to do 
toward the growth of the mind, which is not to he 
found in the school-books ; and it is the practical 
recognition of this fact which constitutes the 
great difference in teachers. Truth, in whatever 
department, is open to the faithful teacher. And 
there is such a thing, even in the present gener- 
ation, as "opening the eyes of the blind", to 
discover things new and old, in nature, in the 
arts, in history, in the relation of things. With- 
out diminishing in the least the progress of the 
young in study, their powers of observation may , 
be cultivated, their perception quickened, their 
relish for the acquisition of knowledge indefinitely 
increased, by the instrumentality of the teacher. 
lie must, of course, be done adroitly. There is 
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^^H Buch a thing as excessively cramming the mind 
^^H of a child, till lie loathes every thing in the way 
^^H of acquisition. There is such a thing, too, as 
^^V exciting an all-pervading interest in a group of 
^^H children, so that the scholar shall welcome the 
^^P return of school-hours, and, by his cheerful step 
^^ and animated eye, as lie seeks the school-house, 
disclaim as false, when applied to him, the lanr 

Iguage of the poet, who described the school-boy 
of his darker day, — 
" with hie satchel, j 

And BhinlnB rauraing face, creeping, lUe i«aH, V 

The teacher, who is responsible for such a re- 
sult, should take care to store his own mind with 
the material, and exercise the ingenuity, to do 
that which is of so much consequence to the 
scholar. 

The desire to interest pupils in the common 
things about them, to call their observing powers 
into systematic esercise, and to cultivate their 
use of language, led to an elaboiate system of Ob- 
ject Lessons ; but it now seems to be the verdict 
of experience that this formal study of objects 
has not proved of high Vttlue. The teacher who 
accepts the lesson on the ear of corn, and the 
elTn^ree, given in the chapter on "Waking up 
Mind", as types of this kind of instruction, will 
.lid on safe ground. 

III. The teacher is in a degree responsible for 
MOHAL TSAu/niQ of the cfvUd. 
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I say in a degree, because it is confessed that 
in this matter very mnch likewise depends upon 
parental influence. 

This education of the heart is confessedly too 
much neglected in all our schools. It has often 
been remarked that "knowledge is power", and 
as truly that "knowledge without principle to 
regulate it may make a man a powerful villain " I 
It is all-important that our youth should early 
receive such moral training as shall make it safe 
to give them knowledge. Very much of this 
work must devolve upon the teacher ; or rather, 
when he undertakes to teach, he assumes the 
responsibility of doing or of neglecting this work. 

The precept of the teacher may do much to- 
ward teaching the child his duty to God, to him- 
self, and to his feUow-beings. But it is not mainly 
by precept that this is to be done. Sermons and 
homilies are but little heeded in the school-room ; 
and unless the teacher has some other mode of 
reaching the feelings and the conscience, he may 
despair of being successful in moral training. 

The teacher should be well versed in human 
nature. He should know the power of conscience 
and the means of reaching it. He should himself 
have deep principle. His example in every thing 
before his school should be pure, flowing out from 
the purity of his soul. He should ever manifest 
the tenderest regard to the law of right and of 
love. He should never violate his own sense of 
lUstice, nor outrage that of his pupils. Such a 



^^h love. Ht 
^^Ljustice, 
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man teaches by hia example. He is a "living 
epistle, known and read of all." He teaches, as 
he goes in and out before the school, as words 
can never teach. 

The moral feelings of children are capable of 
systematic and successful cultivation. Our mus- 
cles acquire strength by use ; it is so with our 
intellectual and moral faculties. We educate the 
power of calculation by continued practice, so 
that the proficient adds the long column of fig- 
ures almost with the rapidity of sight, and with 
infallible accuracj'. So with the raoral feelings. 
"The more frequently we use our conscience," 
says Dr. Wayland, "in judging between actions, 
B8 right and wrong, the more easily shall we 
learn to judge correctly concerning them. He 
who, before every action, will deliberately ask 
himself, ' Is this right or wrong ' ? will seldom 
mistake what is his duty. And children may do 
this as well as grown persons," Let the teacher 
appeal as often as may be to the pupil's con- 
science. In a thousand ways can this be done, 
and it is a duty the faithful teacher owes to his 
scholars. 

By such methods of cultivating the conscience 
as the judicious teacher may devise, and by his 
own pure example, what may he not accomplish ? 
If he loves the truth, and ever speaks the truth ; 
if he is ever frank and sincere ; if, in a word, he 
shows that he has a tender conscience in all 

igs, and that he always refers to it foT ita 
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approval in all his acts, — what an influence does 
he exert upon the impressible minds under his , 
guidance I How those children will observe his ' 
consistent course ; and, though they may not 
speak of it, how great will be its silent power. 
upon the formation of their characters I And in 
future years, when they ripen into maturity, how 
will they remember and bless the example they 
shall have found so safe and salutary. 

Responsibility in this matter can not be avoided. 
The teacher by bis example does (each, for good 
or for evil, whether he will or not. Indifference 
will not excuse him ; for when most indifferent, 
he is not less accountable. And if his example 
be pernicious, as too often, oven yet, the example 
of the teacher is ; if he indulges in outbreaks of 
passion, or wanders in the mazes of deceitfu)- 
ness ; if the blasphemous oath pollutes his tongue, 
or the obscene jest poisons his breath ; if he 
trifles with the feehngs or the rights of others, 
and habitually violates his own conscience,— 
what a blighting influence is liis for all coming 
time! 

"With all the attachment which young pupils 
will cherish, even toward a bad teacher, and with 
all the confidence they will resposo in him, who 
can describe the mischief which he can accom- 
plish in one ehort term ? The school is no place 
for a man without pr-inciple ; I repeat, the school 

fa NQ BI.4CK FOR A MAN WITHOUT PRINCIPLE. Let 
jlJjj]^^^ 'PftftR ^e^ ^ live}i)ippd anywhere else; or, ; 
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failing to gain it by other means, let starvation 
seize the body, and send the soul back to its 
Maker as it is, rather than he should incur the 
fearful guilt of poisoning youthful minds and 
dragging them down to his own pitiable level. 
If there can be one sin greater than another, on 
which heaven frowns with more awful displeas- 
ure, it is that of leading the young into princi- 
ples of error, and the debasing practices of vice. 
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O, woe to those who trample on the mind, 

That deathless thing I They know not what they do, 

Nor what they deal with. Man, perchance, may bind 

The flower his step hath bruised ; or light anew 

The torch he quenches ; or to music wind 

Again the lyrenstring from his touch that flew;—- 

But for the soul, O, tremble and beware 

To lay rude hands upon God^s mysteries there I 
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Let then the teacher study well his motives 
when he enters this profession, and so let him 
meet his responsibility in this matter as to secure 
the approval of his own conscience and his God. 

IV. The teacher is to some extent responsible 
for the RELIGIOUS training of the young. 

We live in a Christian land. It is our glory, if 
not our boast, that we have descended from an 
ancestry that feared God and reverenced his 
word. Very justly we attribute our superiority 
as a people, over those who dwell in the darker 
portions of the world, to our purer faith derived 
from that precious fountain of truth — the Bible. 
Yery justl^r, too, does the true patriot and philan- 
thropist rely upon our faith and pxactice as a 
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Christian people, for the permanence of our free 
institutions and our uneqiialed social privileges. 

If we are so much indebted, then, to the Chris- 
tian religion for what we are, and so much de- 
pendent upon its life-giving truths for what we 
may hope to be, — how important is it that all our 
youth should be nurtured under its influences ! 

When I say religious training, I do not mean 
sectarianism. In our public schools, supported at 
the public expense, and in which the children of 
all denominationa meet for instruction, I do not 
think that any man has a right to crowd his own 
pecuHar notions of theology upon all, whether 
they are acceptable or not. Yet there is common 
ground which he can occupy, and t-o which no rea- 
sonable man can object. He can teach a reverenca 
for the Supreme Being, a reverence for bis Holy 
"Word, for the influences of his Spirit, for the 
character and teachings of the Savior, and for 
the momentous concerns of eternity. He can 
teach the evil of sin in the sight of God, and the 
awful consequences of it upon the individual. 
He can teach the duty of repentance, and the 
privilege of forgiveness. He can teach our duty 
to worship God, to obey his laws, to seek the 
guidance of his spirit, and the salvation by his 
Sou. He can illustrate the blessedness of the 
divine life, the beauty of holiness, and the joyful 
hope of heaven; — and to all this no reasonable 
man will be found to object, so long fta it is done 
^iqr <a truly Chriatian spirit. . 
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^^^ If not in express words, most certainly his life 
and example should teach this. Man is a religious 
heing. The religious principle should be early 
cultivated. It should be safely and carefully 
cultivated ; and as this cultivation is too often 
entirely neglected by parents, unless it is at^ 
tempted by the teacher, in many cases, it will 
never be effected at alL 
^^^ Of course all those points which separate the 
^^HlDommunity into sects, must be left to the family, 
^^^Kie Sahbath-school, and the pulpit. The teacher is 
^^^KteBponsible for his honesty in this matter. Whde 
^^M be has no right to lord it over the private con- 
^^P' science of any one, he is inexcusahle, if, believing 
the great truths of the Bible, he puts them away 
as if they concerned him not. They should com- 
mand his faith and govern his conduct ; and their 
claims upon the young should not be disowned. 

At any rate, the teacher should be careful that 
his teaching and his example do not prejudice the 

(youthful mind against these truths. It is a hazard- 
ous thing for a man to be skeptical by himself, 
even when he locks his opinions up in the secrecy 
.^f his own bosom : how great then is the responsi- 
bility of teaching the young to look lightly upon 
the only book that holds out to us the faith of 
immortality, and opens to us the hope of heaven ! 
Let the teacher well consider this matter, and take 
heed that his teaching shall never lead one child 
of earth away from his heavenly Father, or from 
g^g nBst: of the righteous in the Uomeot ttie bleat. 




I 
I 
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In view of what has been said, the young can- 
didate for the teacher's office, almost in despair 
of success, may exclaim, " Who is sufficient for 
these things?" ""Who can meet and sustain such 
responsibility?" My answer is, the true inquirer 
after duty will not go astray. He is i]isufficient 
for these things, who is self-confident, who has 
not yet learned his own weakness, who has never 
found out his own faults, and who rushes to this 
great work, as the unheeding " horse rusheth into 
the battle ", not knowing whither he goeth. Alas, 
how many there are who enter this profession 
without the exercise of a single thought of the 
responsihleness of the position, or of any of the 
great questions which must, in their schools, for 
the first time be presented for their decision! 
How many there are who never reflect upon the 
influence of their example before the young, and 
are scarcely conscious that their example is of 
'any consequence ! Such, in the highest sense, 
wiU fail of success. How can they be expected 
to go right, where there is only one right way, 
but a thousand wrong? Let such persons pause 
and consider, before they assume responsihihties 
which they can neither discharge nor evade. Let 
such ask with deep solicitude, "Who is sufficient 
for these things?" 

But to the young person really desirous of im- 
provement; to him who has taken the first and 
important step toward knowledge, by making the 
every thing is not already know 



to bim who sees beforehand that there are real 
difficultiea in this profession, and who is not too 
proud or self-conceited to feel the need of special 
preparation to meet them ; to him who has some 
idea of the power of example in the educator, 
and who desires most of ail things that his char- 
acter shall be so pure as to render his example 
aafe ; to him who has discovered that there are 
some deep niysteriea in hnman nature, and that 
they are only to be fathomed by careful study; 
to him who reaUy feels that a great thing is to 
he done, and who has the sincere desire to prepare 
himself to do it aright ; to him, in short, who has 
the true spirit of the teacher, — I may say, there 
ia nothing to fear. An honest mind, with the 
requisite industry, is sufficient for these things. 

t SECTION in.— THE ALTEURN STATE PRISON. 

During my visit at Auburn in the autumn of 
1845, 1 was invited by a friend to visit the prison, 
in which at that time wexe confined between six 
ffad seven hundred convicts. I was first taken 
irough the various workshops, where the utmost 
leatness and order prevailed. As I passed along, 
my eye rested upon one after another of the con- 
victs, I confess, with a feeling of surprise. There 
were many good-looking men. If, instead of their 
parti-colored dress, they could have been clothed 
in the citizen's garb, I should have thought them 
as good in appearance as laboring men in general 
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And when, to their good appearance, was added 
, their attention to their work, their ingenuity, and 
' the neatness of their work-rooms, my own mind 
began to press the inquiry, Why art} thess men 
here ? It was the afternoon of Saturday. Many 
of them had completed their allotted work for 
the week, and with happy faces were performing 
the customary ablutions preparatory to the Sab- 
bath. Passing on, we came to the library, a col- 
lection of suitable books for the convicts, which 
are given out as a reward for diligence to those 
who have sea&Dnably and faithfully performed 
their labor. Here were many who had come to 
take their books. Their faces beamed with delight 
as they each bore away the desired volume, just 
I as I had seen the faces of the happy and the free 
J do before. Wliy are these inen here ? was again 
ressed upon me ; — why are these men here ? 
At this time, tho famous Wyatt, since executed 
[ upon the gallows for his crime, was in solitary 
confinement, awaiting his trial for the murder of 
I Gordon, a fellow-prLsoner. I was permitted to 
I enter his room. Chained to the floor, he was re- 
tcUning upon his mattress in the middle of his 
E^partment. As I approached him, his large black 
mine. He was a handsome man. Hia 
swell developed, his long black hair hung 
1 neck, and his eye was one of the most 
Egent I ever beheld. Had I seen him in the 
Senate among great men, — ^had I seen him in a 
i of philosophers, or a brotherhood oi poel 
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I should probably liave selected him as the most 
remarkable man among them all, without sus- 
pecting his distinction to be a distinction of vil- 
lainy. "Why is that man here? thought I, as I 
turned away to leave him. to hia dreadful sohtude. 
The morrow was the Sabbath, I could not 
repress my desire to see the convicts brought to- 
gether for worship. At the hour of nine, I entered 
their chapel and found them all seated in silence, 
I was able to see most of the faces of this inter- 
esting congregation. It was by no means the 
worst looking congregation I had ever seen. There 
were evidently bad men there ; but what congre- 
gation of free men does not present some such ? 

They awaited in silence the commencement of 

the service. When the morning hymn was read, 

they joined in the song, the chorister being a 

colored man of their own number. They sung as 

other congregations sing, and my voice joined 

with theirs. The Scripture was read. They gave 

a respectful attention. The prayer was begun, 

' Some bowed in apparent reverence at the com- 

1 mencement. Others sat erect, and two or three 

I of these appeared to be the hardened sons of 

crime. The chaplain's voice was of a deep, per- 

, haps I should say, a fatherly tone, and he seemed 

to have the Father's spirit. He prayed for these 

" wayward ones ", who were deprived of their 

liberty for their offenses, but whom God would 

, welcome to his throne of mercy. He prayed for 

J. and for their frien!3jL34ji9 ,^^^y 
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would send their thoughts hither iu remembrance 
of those in bonds. He alluded to the scenes of 
their childhood, the sohcitude of their early friends, 
and the affection of their parents. When the 
words home, friend, ckildJwod, were heard, several 
of those sturdy sons of crime and wretchedness 
instinctively bowed their heads and concealed 
their faces in their hands ; and, as a father's bless- 
ing and a mother's love were alluded to, more than 
one of these outcasts from society, were observed 
to dash the scalding tear from the eye. These 
men feel like other Taen,—whij are they here ? was 
again the thought which forced itself upon my 
mind ; and while the chaplain proceeded to his 
sermon, in the midst of the silence that pervaded 
the room, my mind ran back to their educators. 
Once these men were children like others. They 
had feelings like other children, affection, rever- . 
ence, teachableness, conscience, — why are they 
' here ? Some, very likely, on account of their ex- 
traordinary perversity ; but most because they 
had a wrong education. More than half, undoubt- 
edly, have violated the laws of their country not 
I from extraordinary viciousness, but from the 
I weaknesi^ of their moral principle. Tempted just 
I like other and better men, they fell, because in 
I early childhood no one had cultivated and 
I strengthened the conscience God had given them, 
not disposed to excuse the vices of men, 
■ to screen them from merited punishment ; 
t worship a "painted morality ", based 



solely upon education, thus leaving nothing for 
the religion of the Bible to accomplish by purify- 
ing the heart, that fountain of wickedness : yet 
how many of these men might have been saved 
to society ; how many of them have powers which, 
under different training, might have adorned and 
blessed their race ; how many of them may date 
their fall to the evil influence and poisonous ex- 
ample of some guide of their childhood, some 
recreant teacher of their early days, — God only 
knows I But what a responsibility stUl rests upon 
the head of any such teacher, if he did not know, 
or did not try to know, the avenue to their hearts ; 
if he did not feel, or try to feel, the worth of 
moral principle to these very fallen ones I And 
what would be his feelings if he coiild look back 
through the distant days of the past, and count 
up exactly the measure of his own faithfulness 
and his own neglect? This, the all-seeing eye 
alone can do, — this. He who looketh upon the 
heart ever does 1 

Teachers, go forth, then, conscious of your 
responsibility to your pupils, conscious of your 
accountability to God, go forth and teach this 
people ; and endeavor so to teach, that when 
you meet your pupils, not in the walks of life 
merely, not, perhaps, in the Auburn Prison, not, 
indeed, upon the shores of time, but at the final 
Judgment, where you must meet them all, you 
may be able to give a good account of the 
influence which .^i^y^a^i^ssss)^ over mind. 
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, As it may then be forever too late to correct 
your errors and efface any injury done, study 
now to act the part of wisdom and the part 
of love. 

Study the human heart by studying the work- 
ings of your own ; seek carefully the avenues 
to the affections ; study those higher motives 
which elevate and ennoble the eoul; cultivate 
that purity which shall allure the wayward, by 
bright example, from the paths of error ; imbue 
your own souls with the love of teaching and 
. the greatness of your work ; rely not alone upon 
yourselves, as if by your own wisdom and might 
' you could do this great thing ; but seek that di- 
I rection which our heavenly Father never with- 
holds fi-om the honest inquirer after hia guid- 
1 ance, — and though the teacher's work is, and 
L ever must be, attended with overwhelming re- 
I Bponsibility, rou will be sufficient fob these 
■ things. 




THE importance of correct habits to any 
individual can not be overrated. The influ- 
ence of the teacher is so great upon the chil- 
dren under hia care, either for good or evil, 
that it ia of the utmost importance to them, as 
well as to himself, that his habits should be 
unexceptionable. It is the teacher's sphere to 
improve the community in which he moves, 
not only in learning, but in morals and man- 
tiers ; in every thing that is "lovely and of 
good report". This he may do partly by pre- 
cept, — but very much by example. He teaches, 
I wherever he is. His manners, his appearance, 
' his character, are all the subject of observation, 
and to a great extent, of imitation, by the 
young in his district. He is observed not only 
. the school, but in the family, in the social 
gathering, and in the religious meeting. How 
desirable, then, that he should be a model in all 
things ! 

Man has been said to be a " bundle of habits " ; 

and it has been as pithily remarked : " Happy 

the man whose habits are his friends ". It 



CleanliiLSBH. — Ablution. 

were well if all persons, before they become 
teachers, would attend carefully to the formation 
ii of their personal habits. This, unhappily, ia not 

|alwa>-s done, — and therefore I shall make no 
apology for introducing in this place some very 
plain remarks on what I deem the essentials 
among the habits of the teacher. 
1. Neatness. This implies cleanliness of the 
person. If some who assume to teach were not 
proverbial for their slovenliness, I would not 
dwell on this point. On this point, however, I 

• must be allowed great plainness of speech, even 
at the expense of incurring the charge of excess- 
ive nicety ; for it is by attending to a fciv little 
things that one becomes a strictly neat person. 
The morning ablution, then, should never be 
omitted ; and the comb for the hair, and brush 
for the clothes should always be called into 
requisition before the teacher presents himself 
, to the family, or to his schooL Every teacher 
b'would very much promote his own health hy 
isbing the whole surface of the body every 
morning in cold water. This is now done by 
fery many of the most enlightened teachers, as 
i others. When physiology is better under- 
"(rtood, this practice will be far more general. 
To no class of persons is it more essential than 
to the teacher; for on account of his confine- 
ment, often in an imventilated room, with half 
.hundred children during the day, very much 
Lemanded of the ex h»i pTi tp.in, t 
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in others. His only aafety is in a healthy action 
of the skin. 

The teeth should be attended to. A brush and 
clean water have saved many a set of teeth. It is 
bad enough to witness the deplorable neglect 
of these important organs so prevalent in the 
community ; but it is extremely mortifying to 
see a filthy set of teeth in the mouth of the 
teacher of our youth. The nails, too, I am sorry 
, to say, are often neglected by some of our teach- 
ers, till their ebony tips are any thing but orna- 
mental. This matter is made worse, when, in 
the presence of the family or of the school, the 
penknife is brought into requisition to remove 
that which should have received attention at the 
time of washing, in the morning. The teacher 
should remember that it is a vulgar habit to 
pare or clean the nails while in the presence of 
others, and especially during conversation with 
them. 

The teacher should be neat in his dress. I 
do not urge that his dress should be expensive. 
His income ordinarily will not admit of this. 
He may wear a very plain dress ; nor should it 
be any way singular in its fashion. All I ask 
is, that his clothing should be in good taste, and 
always clean. A slovenly dress, covered with 
dust, or spotted with grease, is never so much 
out of its proper place, as when it clothes the 
ieacher. 

Whi le upon 




^Krei 



Toboooo. — Order, Bjatem. 

a word or two upon the use of tobacco by the 
teacher. It is quite a puzzle to me to tell why 
any man but a Turk, who may lawfully dream 
away half his existence over the fumes of this 
filthy narcotic, should ever use it. Even if there 
were nothing wrong in the use of unnatural 
stimulants themselves, the filthiness of tobacco 
is enough to condemn It among teachers, espe- 
cially in the form of chewing. It is certainly 
worth while to ask whether there is not some 
moral delinquency in teaching this practice to 
the young, while it is admitted, by nearly all 
who have fallen into the habit, to be an evil, 
and one from which they would desire to be 
delivered. At any rate, I hope the time is com- 
ing when the good taste of teachers, and a re- 
gard for personal neatness and the comfort of 
others, shall present motives sufficiently strong 
to induce them to break away from a practice 
at once so unreasonable and so disgusting. 

2. Order. In this place I refer t^3 that systBTti 
and regularity so desirable in every teacher. 
He should practice it in his room at his board- 
ing-houae. Every thing should have its place. 
His books, his clothing, should all be arranged 
with regard to this principle. The same habit 
should go with him to the school-room. His 
desk there should be a pattern of orderly ar- 
rangement. Practicing this himself, he may with 
propriety insist upon it in his pupils. It is of 
!at moment to the teacher that, when he de- 
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Courtesy. —Coarseness. — Profanity. 

mands order and arrangement among his pupils, 
they can not appeal to any breach of it in his 
own practice. 

3. Courtesy. The teacher should ever be cour- 
teous, both in his language and in his manners. 
Courtesy of language may imply a freedom from 
all coarseness. There is a kind of communi- 
cation, used among boatmen and hangers-on at 
bar-tboms, which should find no place in the 
teacher's vocabulary. All vulgar jesting, all dou- 
ble-entendres, all IbW allusions, should be forever 
excluded from his mouth. And profanity — can 
it be necessary that I should speak of this as 
among the habits of the teacher ? Yes, it is even 
so. Such is the want of moral sense in the com- 
munity, that men are still employed in some dis- 
tricts whose ordinary conversation is poisoned 
with the breath of blasphemy ; ay, and even the 
walls of the school-room resound to undisguised 
oaths I I can not find words to express my aston- 
ishment at the indifference of parents, or at the 
recklessness of teachers, wherever I know such 
cases to exist. 

Speaking of the language of the teacher, I 
might urge also that it should be both pure and ac- 
curate. Pure as distinguished from all those cant 
phrases and provincialisms which amuse the vul- 
gar in certain localities ; and accurate as to the 
terms used to express his meaning. As the teacher 
Reaches in this, as in every thing, by example as 
w^ell as by precept, he should be very cax^tv^V \,ci 



acquire an unexceptionable use of our language, 
and never deviate from it in the hearing of his 
pupils or elsewhere. 

There is a courtesy of man/ner, also, which 
I should characterize the teacher. This is not that 
I ridiculous obsequiousness which some persons as- 
I 8ume, when they would gain the good opinion of 
I others. It is true politeness. By politeness I do 
I not mean any particular form of words, uor any 
L prescribed or prescribable mode of action. It 
i not consist in bowing according to any ap- 
I proved plan, nor in a compliance simply with 
[ the formulas of etiquette in the fashionable world. 
I True politeness is founded in benevolence. Its 
\ law is embodied in the golden rule of the Sav- 
" Whatsoever ye would that men should 
[ do to you, do ye even so to them." It is the ex- 
real kindness. It entertains a jufit 
I regard for the feelings of others, and seeks to do 
I for them what would make them really happy. 

The teacher should possess this quahty. When- 

[ ever he meets a child, it shoidd be with the looks 

f and words of kindness. Whenever he receives 

I any token of regard from a pupil, he should ac- 

lifenowledge it in the true spirit of politeness. 

Whenever he meets a pupil in the street, or in a 

public place, he should cordially recognize him. 

In this way and a thousajid others, which, if he 

I. have the right spirit, will cost him nothing, he 

■^triU cultivate true courtesy in his pupils. He can 

> it fai tbia way more eflCectually than he can 
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y be inculcated. 



by formally lecturing upon the subject. True 
politeness will always win its true reciprocation. 
Two teacbers were once walking together in the 
streets of a large town in New England. Several 
lads whom they met on the sidewalk, I'aised their 
caps aa they exchanged the common salutations 
with one of the teachers. " What boys are these 
that pay you sucb attention as they pass?" in- 
quired the other, " They are my scholars," an- 
swered his friend. " Your scholars I Why, how 
do you teach them to be bo very polite? Mine 
are pretty sure never to look at me ; and gen- 
erally they take care to be on the other side of 
the street." "I am unable to tell," said his friend; 
"I never say any thing about it. I uauaUy bow to 
them, and they are as ready to bow to me." The 
whole secret consisted in this teacher's meeting 
his pupils in the spirit of kindness. 

I would not, however, discourage a teacher 
from actually inculcating good manners by pre- 
cept. It should indeed be done. The manners of 
pupils are too much neglected in most of our 
schools, and, I am sorry to say, in most of our 
families. Our youth are growing up with aU the 
independence of sturdy young republicans, — and, 
in their pride of freedom from governmental re- 
straint, they sometimes show a want of respect 
for their seniors and superiors, which is quite 
mortifying to all lovers of propriety. It is the 
teacher's province to counteract this; and in 
order to d o it well^ he^ ahould posaesa ^\ifi 



The comraerclal value of politeneea. 

virtue of true courtesy, both in theory and 
practice. 

The law of good manners and politeness is the 
duty of being kind and agreeable to others. By 
means of this test, pupils may be made to dis- 
criminate between rudeness and politeness, and 
80 to form an ideal of condiict. Cases in illustra- 
tion may be cited by the teacher and discussed 
by the pupils, such as boisterous conversation in 
public places, smoking in cars where ladies are 
sitting, whispering and giggling during concerts 
or lectures, etc. 

The young should be shown the commercial 
value of politeness, and taught that nothing pays 
better in the conduct of business than uniform 
courtesy to all -with whom we have dealinga I 
once reached a town at night, and made my way 
to a hotel for refreshment and rest. It was with 
no little difficulty that I finally gained the ear of 
the clerk, who graciously permitted me to register 
my name. The next night I sought the hospitali- 
ties of another hot^l. The clerk spied me from 
afar, took my hand-baggage, promptly ordered a 
supper, and conducted me to one of his best 
rooms. He seemed to have been awaiting my 
arrival I I would go many miles to shun the first 
place, and as many to gain the second. The dif- 
ference in the two cases was that between rude- 
ness and courtesy. We patronize the tradesman 
who treats us kindly and courteously; and we 
lotively shun one who is rude and ill-natured. 
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PuiiTCTtJALiTV. This, aa a habit, is essential to the 
teacher. He should be punctual in every thing. 
He should always be present at or before the 
time for opening the school. A teacher who goes 
late to school once a week, or even once a month, 
can not very well enforce the punctual attendance 
of his pupils. I once knew a man who, for seven 
long years, was never late at school a single 
minute, and seldom did he fail to reach his place 
more than five minutes before the time. I never 
knew but one siich. I have known scores who 
were frequently tardy, and sometimes by the space 
of a whole hour 1 

A teacher should be as punctual in dismissing 
as in opening his schooL I know that some make 
a virtue of keeping their schools beyond the regu- 
lar hours. I have always considered this a very 
questionable virtue. If a teacher wishes to stay 
beyond his time, it should be either with delir- 
quents, who have some lessons to make up, or 
with those who voluntarily remain. But, after 
all, if be has been strictly punctual to the hours 
assigned for his various duties in school, there 
will scarcely be the necessity for him, or any of 
his pupils, to remain beyond the time for dismis- 
sion ; and, as a general rule, a regard both for his 
own health and theirs should forbid this. It is 
better to work diligently while one does work, and 
not to protract the time of labor, so as to destroy 
one's energy for to-morrow. 

'^bit af p^ctuality should rijaJsJcaa^ 
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every thing. He should be punctual at all en- 
gagements ; be should be studiously so in all the 
detail of school exercises ; he should be so at his 
jueals, at his private studies, at hia hour of retir- 
ing at night and of rising in the morning, and 
also at his exercise and recreation. This is neces- 
Baiy to a truly exemplary character, and it is 
equally as necessary to good health. 

5. Habits of study. Unless the teacher takes 
care to furnish his own mind, he will soon find 
his present stock of knowledge, however liberal 
that may be,. fading from his memory and becom- 
ing unavailable. To prevent this, and to keep 
along with every improvement, he should regu- 
I Jarly pursue a course of study. I say regularly ; 
■ for in order to accomplish any thing really de- 
I «irable, he must do something every day. By 
[ 'Strict system in all his arrangements, he may 
] find time to do it ; and whenever I am told by a 
1 teacher that he can not find time to study, I 
I always infer that there is a want of order in his 
I arrangements, or a want of punctuality in the 
I observance of that order. Human life, indeed, is 
I short; but most men still further abridge the 
I period allotted to them, by a disregard of system. 



What has now been said, upon the teacher's 
L BpiTnt, the teacher's responsibility, and the teach- 
Ver's personal habits, wiU embody, perhaps, my 
i apon the cha/racter of the individual, who 
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may be encouraged to engage in the work of 
teaching. Nor do I think the requirements in 
this department have been overetated. I know, 
indeed, that too many exercise the teacher's 
functions without the teacher's spirit as here de- 
scribed, and without the sense of responsibility 
here insisted on, and with habits entirely incon- 
sistent with those here required. But this does 
not prove that such teachers have chosen the 
right calling, or that the children under their 
care are under safe and proper guidance. It 
proves, rather, that parents and Bchool officers 
have too often neglected to be vigilant, or that 
suitable teachers could not be had. 

Let none think of lowering the standard to 
what has been, or what may even now be, that 
of a majority of those who are engaged in this 
profession. Every young teacher's eye should be 
directed to the very beat model in this work ; 
and he should never be satisfied with bare medi- 
ocrity. ExcELSioH, the motto of the Empire State. 
may well be the motto of the young teacher. 
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I AM now about to enter an extensive field. 
Since the teacher ia to be the life of the 
school, it is of great consequence that he have 
within him the means of sustaining life. 

As the statutes in many of the states prescribe 
the minimum of attainment for the teacher, I 
might, perhaps, spare myself the labor of writing 
on this point. Yet in a thorough work on the 
Theory and Practice of Teaching, this very prop- 
erly comes under consideration. 

The profession of teaching is advancing. The 

present standard of acquirement demanded of 

the teacher, excludes many who were considered 

quite respectable in their vocation ten years ago. 

This may well he so ; for within that time quite 

an advance has been made in the compensation 

offered to teachers. It is but reasonable that 

I acquirement should keep pace with the reward 

of it Indeed, the talent and attainment brought 

I into the field must always be in advance of the 

I rate of compensation. The people must be first 

convinced that teachers are better than they 

were years ago, and then they will be ready to 
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Wliat a teacher oueht to know. 

reward them. In Massachusetts, according to 
Btatistics in the possession of the Hon. Horace 
Mann, Secretary of the Board of Education, the 
compensation of teachers has advanced thirty- 
three per cent, within ten years ; nor is it reason- 
able to suppose that this advance has been made 
indc pendent of any improvement among the 
teachers. Their system of supervision has In- 
creased in strictness, during this time, in an equal 
ratio ; and many teachers, who were entirely in- 
competent for their places, have thus been driven 
to other employments. The course is still onward ; 
and the time is uot far distant when the people 
will demand still more thorough teachers for the 
common schools, and they will find it to their 
interest to pay for them. 

Under these circumstances, it will not be my 
design to give the very lowest qualifications for 
a teacher at present. I shall aim to describe 
those which a teacher ought to possess, in order 
to command, for some time to come, the respect 
of the enlightened part of the community. I will 
not say that a man, with less attainment than 
I shall describe, may uot keep a good school ; I 
have no doubt that many do. Yet if our profes- 
sion is to be really respectable, and truly deserv- 
ing of the regard of an enlightened people, we 
must have a still higher standard of quaUfication 
than I shall now insist on. The following is 
a list of the studies of which every teacher 
.should have a competent knowledge. I add also 
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> each such word of comment as appears to be 
necessary. 

1. Oethographt. This implies something more 
than mere spelling. Spelling is certainly indis- 
pensable. No person should ever think of teach- 
ing who is not an accurate speller. But the 
w. nature and poivera of letters should also be mas- 
fctered. We have in our language about forty 
^elementary sounds ; yet we have but twenty-six 
characters to represent them. Our alphabet is 
therefore imperfect. This imperfection is aug- 
mented by the fact that several of the letters 
are employed each to represent several different 
sounds. In other cases, two letters combined 
represent the element. There are also letters, as 
c, g, and x, which have no sound that is not fully 
represented by other letters. Then a very large 
number of our letters are silent in certain posi- 
tions, while they are fully sounded in others. It 
were much to be desired that we might have a 
erfect alphabet — that is, as many characters as 
2 have elementary sounds — and that each letter 
ihould have but one sound. For the present this 
>an not be ; and the present generation of teach- 
at least, will have to teach our present 
rthography. Those systems of orthography are 
much to be preferred which begin with the ele- 
ntary sounds, and then present the letters as 
iheir representatives, together with the practice 
of analyzing words into their elements, thus 
. jgJjQwiug at once the silent letters and the equiv- 
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alents. These systems may -be taught in half 
the time that the olji systems can be ; and when 
acquired, they are of much greater i^ractical 
utility to the learner. As my views have been 
more fully presented in the "Normal Chart of 
Elementary Sounds," prepared for the use of 
schools, I will only refer the reader to that 
work. 

2. Reading. Every teacher should be a good 
reader. Not more than one in every hundred 
among teachers, can now be called a good reader. 
To be able to read well implies a quick perception 
of the meaning as well as a proper enunciation of 
the words. It is a branch but poorly taught in 
most of our schools. Many of the older pupils 
get above reading before they have learned to 
read well ; and, unfortunately, many of our 
teachers can not awaken an interest in the sub- 
ject, because, very likely, they can not read any 
better than their scholars. 

It would be interesting to ascertain how large 
a proportion of our youth leave the schools with- 
out acquiring the power readily to take the sense 
of any common paragraph which they may at- 
tempt to read. I am inclined to think the num- 
ber is not small.* In this way, I account for the 



• Since writtng the above, my eya has fallen npon tlio following, 
from the Second Annual Beport of the Seoretar; of the MaHSachuaetts 
Board of Education. "I have devoted," eaya Mr. Mann, "esjiecial 
pulnfl to leam, with some degree of numerical accuracy, how far the 
reading in ijur Bchools is an exon^ao of the mind in thinMng and feel' 
ins, and how far it ia a barren action of tlie organs of speech upon 
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' fact that BO many, cease to read as soon as they 
leave school. It costs them so much effort to 
decipher the meaning of a book, that it counter- 
acts the desire for the gratification and improve- 
r ment it might otherwise afford. It should not be 
r sa The teacher should be a model of good read- 
ing; he should be enthusiastic in this branch, 
and never rest till he has excited the proper in- 
terest in it among the pupils, from the oldest to 
the youngest, in the school. 

It would be well if our teachers could he 
I Bomewhat acquainted with the Latin and Greek 
i this would afford them great facil- 
j ities in comprehending and defining many of our 
J own woTds, As this can not be expected for the 
I, present, a substitute may he sought in some 
I analysis of our derivative words. Several works 
f on word-analysis have been prepared, to sup- 
ply, as far as may be, the wants of those who 
' have not studied the classics, I should advise 

the ^tmoephBre. My infommtioiL is darived principally from the writ- 
n Btatoments ot the school committaea of the different towns,— gea- 
' tlemeu who ore certainly exempt from nil temptation to diaparasa 
tha Bohoola they superintend. The reBolt is that more than eleven 
twelfths of all the children In ths reading classea in our schools do 
not understand the meaning of the words they read; that they do 
not dOater the Bonee of their reading lessons ; and that the Ideas 
and feelings intended by the author to ho conveyed to and excited In 
the reader's mind, stiU rest in the author's intention, never having 
yet reached the place of their deetination. It wonld hardly seem that 
the combined efforts of all poiBons engaged, could have accomplished 
more in defeating the (rue ohjects of reading. Sow the cause of this 
deficiency is W be apportioned among the legal Hupervieors of the 
BRhools, parente, teachera, and authors of text-books, it ia imposaible 
to My ; but surely it is an evil gratuitoas, widely-prevalent, and threat- 
it alarming eonsequencea." 
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I every teacher, for his own benefit, to master 
I some one of these. 

I S. "Writing. It is not respectable for the 
I teacher of the young to be a bad writer ; nor can 
I it ever become so, even should the majority of 
|l}ad writers continue to increase. The teacher 
I should take great pains to write a plain, legible 
I hand. This is an essential qualification. 
I 4. Geography'. A knowledge of the principles 
[ of geography is essential. This implies an ac- 
I quaintance with the use of the globes, and the 
L art of map-drawing. The teacher should be so 
I well versed in geography, that, with an outline 
I map of any country before him, he could give 
I an intelligent account of its surface, people, 
I resources, history, etc. ; and if the outline 
I map were not at hand, he ought to be able to 
I draw one from memoiy, — at least of each of the 
I grand divisions of the earth, and of the United 
[ States. 

t; Nothing is more necessary for giving interest 
and charm to geographical instruction than a 
I fund of anecdote and illustration, that may be 
\ found in books of travel ; and such literature 
r should be regarded as a part of the necessary 
' outfit of the teacher, 

5. HisToaT. The teacher should be acquainted , 
r with history, — at least, the history of the United 
[ States. He can hardly teach geography success- 
fully without a competent knowledge of both 
y ancient and modem history. It should, in the 




nain, be taught in our common schools in con-. 
aectioii with geography. 

6. Literature. If the teacher auna to be a 
man of culture, he must have an acquaintance 

Ivith general literature. Not to know what the 
■tetter spii'its of the world have written, and not 
1 to have gained some appreciation of their master- 
1 pieces, is to have missed one of the prime con- 
' ditions of high teaching power. A defense against 
the many narrowing tendencies in the teacher's 
life, may be found in the three catholic studies 
, just named, — Geography, History, and Literature. 

7. Mental Arithmetic. Let every teacher be 
1 thoroughly versed in some good work on this 
■aubject, Colburn's was the first, and it is proba- 
Ibly the best that has been prepared. That little 
■ book has done more than any other for the im- 
Ijjrovement of teaching in this country. It is not 
I'enough that the teacher is able in some way to 
lfl6(ttin ike answers to the questions proposed. 
I He should be able to give the reason for every 
Istep in the process he takes to obtain them, and 
1 to do it in a clear and concise manner. It is this 

which constitutes the value of this branch as a 
discipline for the mind, 

I may never forget my first introduction to 

I, this work. On entering an academy as a student, 

(in 1827, after I had "ciphered through" some 

or five arithmetics on the old plan, my 

iier asked me if I had ever studied Mental 

i^extending to me the little book above 




> named. "No, sir." "Perhaps you would like to 
do so." I opened to the first page, and saw this 

I question : " How many thumbs have you on your 
right hand ? " Thia was enough ; the color came 
into my face, and I pettishly replied, " I think I can 
find out the number of my thumbs without study- 
ing a boot for it." "But," said the teacher, "many 
of our young men have studied it, and they think 
they have been profited. If you will take it, and 
turn over till you find a little exercise for your 
mind, I think you will like it." His manner was 
open and sincere, and I took the little book. In 

. three weeks, I had mastered it ; and I had gained, 

I in that time, more knowledge of the principles of 
arithmetic than I had ever acquired in all my life 
before. I no longer "saw through a glass darkly." 

. Wkitten AiiiTirMETic, This everybody de- 
mands of the teacher ; and he is scarcely in dan- 
ger of being without fair pretensions in this 
branch. He should, however, know it by its prin- 
. dples, rather than by its rules and facts. He 
should ao understand it, that if every arithmetic 
in the world should be burned, he could still 
make another, constructing its rules and explain- 
ing their principles. He should understand arith- 
metic so well, that he ■could teach it thoroughly 
though all t-ext>-book8 should be excluded from 

' his school-room. This is not demanding too much. 
Arithmetic ia a certain science, and used every 
day of one's life, — ^the teacher should be an entire 
of it. 
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9. English Gkammah. It is rare that a teacher 
is found without some pretensions to English 
Grammar ; yet it is deplorable to observe how 
very few have any liberal or philosophical ac- 
quaintance with it. In many cases, it ia little 
else than a system of barren technicalities. The 
teacher studies o«e book, and too often takes that 
as his creed. In no science, ia it more necessary 
to be acquainted with several authors. The per- 
son who has studied but one textr-book on gram- 
mar, even if that bo the best one extant, ia but 
poorly qualified to teach this branch. There is a 
philosophy of language which the teacher should 
carefully study ; and if within his power, he 
should have some acquaintance with the peculiar 
structure of other languages besides hia own. It 
can hardly be expected that the common teacher 
should acquire an accurate knowledge of other 
languages by actually studying them. As a sub- 
stitute for this, I would recommend that the 
teacher should very carefully read the little work 
of De Sacy on General Grammar, also the article 
"Grammar" in the Edinburgh and other ency- 
clopedias. In this science, the mind naturally 
runs to iigotry ; and there is no science where 
the learner is apt to be so conceited upon small 
acquirements, as in grammar. Let the teacher 
spare no pains to master this subject. 

10. Algebra. This branch is not yet required 
to be taught in all our schools; yet the teacher 

Id have a thorough acquaintance with it 
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Even if he is never called upon to teach it (and 
it never should be introduced into our common 
schools til! very thorough attainments are more 
common in the other branches), still it so much 
improves the mind of the teacher, that he should 
not be without a knowledge of it. He will teach 
simple arithmetic much better for knowing alge- 
bra. I consider an acquaintance with it indispen- 
sable to the thorough teacher, even of the common 
Bchool. 

11. Geometry. The same may be said of this 
branch that has been said of algebra. Probably 
nothing disciplines the mind more effectually than 
tiie study of geometry. The teacher should pur- 
sue it for this reason. He will teach other things 
the better for having had this discipline, to say 
nothing of the advantage which a knowledge of 
the principles of geometry will give him, in un- 
derstanding and explaining the branches of 
mathematics. 

12. PiANE Trigonometry and Surveying. In 
many of our schools, these branches are required 
to be taught. They are important branches in 
themselves, and they also afford good exercise for 
the mind in their acquisition. The young teacher, 
especially the male teacher, should make the 
acquirement. 

13. Natural Philosophy. This branch is not 
taught in most of our district schools. The teacher, 
however, should understand it better than it is 

presented in many of the simple tex.t-\)ooka oa 
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;4his subject. He should have studied the philoBo- 
' phy of its principles, and be fully acquainted with 

their demonstration. If possible, he should have 
^^_ had an opportunity also of seeing the principles 
^^■illustrated by experiment. This is a great field ; 
^^V^t not the teacher be satisfied with cropping a 
]^^ Tittle of the herbage about its borders. 

14. Chemistry. As a matter of intelligence, 

»the teacher should have acquaintance with this 
branch. It is comparatively a new science, but it 
is almost a science of miracles. It is beginning 
:to be taught in our common schools ; and that 
department of it which relates to agriculture, is 
destined to be of vast importance to the agricul- 
tural interests of our country, " Instead of con- 
jecture, and hazard, and doubt, and experiment, 
I as heretofore, a knowledge of the composition of 

^^H eoils, the food of plants, and the processes of nat- 
^^Hxire in the culture and growth of crops, would 
^^^Rlevate agriculture to a conspicuous rank among 
I the exact sciences." * The teacher should not be 

behind the age in this department. 
^^ 15, Human Physiology. The teacher should 
^^^veU understand this subject. There is an unpar- 
^^Hdonahle ignorance in the community as to the 
^^* structure of the human body, and the laws of 
health, the observance of which is, in general, a 
I condition of longevity, not to say of exemption 

' ■om disease. By reference to statistics, it has 
in aficertained that almost a fourth part of all 
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the children that are bom, die before they are 
one year old. More than one third die before 
they are five years of age ; and before the age of 
eight, more than one half of all that are born re- 
turn again to the earth I Of those who survive, 
how many suffer the miseries of Ungering disease, 
almost sighing for death to deliver them from 
the pangs of life 1 There is something deplorably 
wrong in our philosophy of living, else the con- 
dition of man would not so commonly appear an 
exception to the truth that Gtod does all things 
well.* Dr. Woodward, late of the Massachusetts 
State Lunatic Hospital, says : " From the cradle 
to the grave, we suffer punishment for the viola- 
tion of the laws of health and life. I have no 
doubt that lial/ the evils of life, and Jialf the 
deaths that occur among mankind, arise from 
ignorance of these natural laws ; and that a 
thorough knowledge of them would diminish the 
sufferings incident to our present state of being in 
very nearly the same proportion." I know not how 
an acquaintance with these laws can be in any way 
so readily extended as through the agency of our ■ 

• "It is the vast flald of isnorance pertoinjng to these subjects, In 
which guacifry thrives and fattena. No one who knows any thing of the 
oreatiBond fimotions of the human ayBtem, and of the propertiea of those 
objoots in nature to which that srstem is related, can hear a quaak des- 
cant upon the nuraculous yirtues of his nostnuns, or can read his advei^ 
tiBemenlH in the newapapere,— wherein, fraudulently toward man and 
Irapioualy Wward God, he promises to sell an " EMiir of Life ', or "Tlie 
Balm of Immortality ', or 'Bsaurroction Pills',— without contempt for his 
ignorance or detestation of hia guilt. Could the quack administer his 
rtoeirawa to the great onemj', Doatb, then indcod iM might eipoct to live 
AirevBpfSosAcsitArrti. 
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teachers of the young. At any rate, the teacher 
hunself should understand them, both for his 
own profit and the means thus afforded hun of 
being directly useful in the discharge of his duties 
to others. I have already shown that he is re- 
sponsible to a great extent for the bodily health 
of his pupils. A thorough knowledge of physi- 
ology will enable him to meet this responsibility. 
In several States, legislation now enjoins on 
teachers the duty of giving instruction on the 
physiological effects of alcohol ; and to do this 
discreetly and effectively, requires exact knowl- 
edge of the subject. Text-books on Physiology 
have been expressly prepared to meet this new 
requirement. 

16. Iktellectual Philosophy. This is neces- 
sary for the teacher. His business is with the 
mind. He, of all men, should know something 
of its laws and its nature. He can know some- 
thing, indeed, by observation and introspection ; 
bnt he should also learn by careful study. His 
own improvement demands it, and his usefulness 
depends upon it. 

For the teacher. Psychology may have all the 
concrete interest of Botany or Geology. The study 
of mental phenomena is almost forced on his 
notice ; and, with enough knowledge of mental 
science to enable him to interpret the phenomena 
of hourly appearance, he would soon feel a new 
zeal in his work and might make needed contri- 
butions to educational science. 
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Even if he is never called upon to teauh it (and 
it never should be introduced into our common 
Bcboo!^ till very tliorougli attainments are more 
common in the other branches), still it so much 
improves the mind of the teacher, that be should 
not be without a knowledge of it. He will teach 
simple arithmetic much better for knowing alge- 
bra. I consider an acquaintance with it indispen- 
sable to the thorough teacher, even of the common 
BohooL 

H. Geometry. The same may be said of this 
branch that has been said of algebra. Probably 
nothing disciplines the mind more effectually than 
the study of geometry. The teacher should pur- 
sue it for thia reason. He will teach other things 
the better for having had this discipline, to say 
nothing of the advantage which a knowledge of 
the principles of geometry will give him, in un- 
derstanding and explaining the branches of 
mathematics. 

12, Plane Tbigonometky and Surveting. In 
many of our schools, these branches are required 
to be taught. They are important branches in 
themselves, and they also afford good exercise for 
the mind in their acquisition. The young teacher, 
especially the male teacher, should make the 
acquirement. 

13. Natural Philosopht. This branch is not 
taught in most of our district schools. The teacher, 
however, should understand it better than it is 

iresented in many of the simple text-books on 




3 subject. He should have studied the j 

phy of its principles, and be fully acquainted with 

!■ demonstration. If possible, he should have 

^ had an opportunity also of seeing the principles 

illustrated by experiment. This is a great field ; 

let not the teacher be satisfied with cropping a 

I little of the herbage about its borders. 

. Chemistrt. As a matter of intelligence, 

I the teacher should have acquaintance with this 

Ibranch. It is comparatively a new science, but it 

lis almost a science of miracles. It is beginning 

I to be taught in our common schools; and that 

I department of it which relates to agriculture, is 

I destined to be of vast importance to the agricul- 

I tural interests of our country. " Instead of con- 

f jecture, and hazard, and doubt, and experiment, 

3 heretofore, a knowledge of the composition of 

soils, the food of plants, and the processes of natr 

ure in the culture and growth of crops, would 

elevate agriculture to a conspicuous rank among 

the exact sciences."* The teacher should not be 

behind the age in this department. 

15. Human Physiology, The teacher should 
well understand this subject. There is an unpar- 
donable ignorance in the community as to the 
I structure of the human body, and the laws of 
•health, the observance of which is, in general, a 
Icondition of longevity, not to say of esemption 
"Oni disease. By reference to statistics, it has 
len ascertained that almost a fourth part of all 

*Od. Young, 
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the children that are bom, die before they are 
one year old. More than one third die before 
they are five years of age ; and before the age of 
eight, more than one halfot all that are born re- 
turn again to the earth I Of those who survive, 
how many suffer the miseries of lingering disease, 
almost sighing for death to deliver them from 
the pangs of life I There is something deplorably 
wrong in our philosophy of living, else the con- 
dition of man would not so commonly appear an 
exception to the truth that God does all things 
well,* Dr. Woodward, late of the Massachusetts 
State Lunatic Hospital, says : " From the cradle 
to the grave, we suffer punishment for the viola- 
tion of the laws of health and life. I have no 
doubt that half the evils of life, and Jialf the 
deaths that occur among mankind, arise from 
ignorance of these natural laws ; and that a 
thorough knowledge of them would diminish the 
sufferings incident to our present state of being in 
very nearly the same proportion." I know not how 
an accLuaintance with these laws can be in any way 
so readily extended as through the agency of our ■ 



" It is the TBBt field oC iBnoraaoa liertainlnB to these mibjeota, in 
which guackery thiives and fattens. No one who knows any thing of the 
organs and functions of the human system, and of the properties of those 
objeota in nature to which that system is related, can hear a quack doa- 
cant upon the miraculous virtues of his nostrums, or can read hie adver- 
tlsemenls in the newspapers,— wherein, fraudulently Coward man and 
impiously toward God, he promlsea to Hellan'EllKir of Life',or"nie 
Balm of Tm mortality ', or ■ Beaurrec Hon Pills ',— without contempt for his 
isnorsnoe or detestation of his guilt. Could the quack administer his 
noatruroH to the great enemy, Doath, then indeed IM might expect to live 
forever 1 "— Hokaos Mabh. ^^^^^ 
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teachers of the young. At any rate, the teacher 
hunself should understand them, both for hia 
own profit aud the means thus afforded him of 
being directly useful in the discharge of his duties 
to othera I have already shown that he is re- 
sponsible to a great extent for the bodily health 
of his pupils. A thorough knowledge of physi- 
ology will enable him to meet this responsibihty. 
In several States, legislation now enjoins on 
teachers the duty of giving instruction on the 
physiological effects of alcohol ; and to do this 
discreetly and effectively, requires exact knowl- 
edge of the subject. Text-books on Physiology 
have been expressly prepared to meet this new 
requirement. 

16. Intellectual Philosophy. This is neces- 
sary for the teacher. His business is with the 
mind. He, of all men, should know something 
of its laws and its nature. He can know some- 
thing, indeed, by observation and introspection ; 
but he should also learn by careful study. His 
own improvement demands it, and his usefulness 
depends upon it. 

For the teacher. Psychology may have all the 
concrete interest of Botany or Geology. The study 
of mental phenomena is almost forced on his 
notice; and, with enough knowledge of mental 
science to enable him to interpret the phenomena 
of hourly appearance, he would soon feel a new 
zeal in his work and might make needed contri- 
butions to educational science. 



1 LITEEART QUALIFICATIONS V 

Moral PhlloBopliy.— Rhetoric— Book-keeping. 

17. Moral PHiLosoPHr. A knowledge of this 
I may be insisted on for the same reasons which 
apply to intellectual philosophy. It is so impor- 
I tant that the moral nature of the child be rightly 
[■ dealt with, that he is a presumptuous man who 
\ attempts the work without the most careful atten- 
f tioii to this subject. 

I. Rhetoric and Logic. These are of great 
I service to the teacher personally, as means of 
mental discipline and the cultivation of his own 
' taste. Even if he is never to teach them, they 
[ will afford him much assistance in other depart- 
[' menta of instruction. He certainly should have 
I the advantage of them. 

1 9. Book-keeping. Every teacher should know 
I something of book-keeping, at least by single 
I entry ; and also be conversant with the ordinary 
I forma of business. The profound ignorance on 
I this subject among teachers is truly astonishing.* 
1 Book-keeping should be a common-school study. 
I In looking over the able Report of the Superin- 
j tendent of Coramon Schoola in New York, I 
f notice in fifty-three counties, during the winter 
I of 18i5-6, that among 225,540 pupils ^in the 
I common schools, only 922 studied book-keeping I 

• A tenoher. who kept a private achool, waa met Ic a country atora 
■ one day by ono of his patrooB, who paid him for the tuition of hie child, 
I asking at the same time tor a receipt. The teacher BturedTacantlyatl ' 

patron. '■Juatgifemoabitofpr .■ ~:j -v , i.t„ =t.„^ ™..> 

got the money." " O, yea, si 



That is, a study, which in practical life cornea 
home to the interest not only of every merchant, 
but of every farmer, every mechanic, in short, 
every business man, is almost entirely neglected 
in the schools, — ^while it is yet true that our 
courts of justice display evidences of the most 
deplorable ignorance in this important art. Some 
still keep their accounts on bita of paper ; others 
use books, but without any system, order, or intelli- 
gibility: and others still, mark their scores in chalk, 
or charcoal, upon the panel of the cellar-door I 

The teacher should qualify himself, not only to 
understand this subject, but t-o teach it in such a 
way that it can be easily comprehended by the 
classes in otir common schools. 

20. Science of Government. The teacher 
should, at least, be well acquainted with the his- 
tory and genius of our own government, the con- 
stitution of the United States, and of his own State. 
' In a repubhcan government, it is of great im- 
portance that the young, who are to take an active 
part in public measures as soon as they arrive at 
the age of twenty-one, should before that time be 
made acquainted with some of their duties and 
relations as citizens. This subject has been in- 
troduced successfully into many of our common 
schools ; but whether it is to be matter of formal 
teaching or not, it is a disgrace* to a teacher and 



• Kot long sinoo a teachor of a public achool afforded lasHns ftinuae- 
,r the haiigarB«n at a oountry grocery, JIo was joered for bo. 
(o the whig party by which Hi. Tyler waa biouBht into power. 
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to bis profession, to be ignorant' of the provisions 
of the constitution for the mode of choosing our 
rulers.* 

21. Drawing. The good teacher should under- 
stand the principles of drawing. He should also 
be able to practice this art. It is of great conse- 
quence to him. Without neglect of other things, 
children can be very profitably taught this art in 
the common schools. In the absence of apparatus, 
it is the teacher's only way of addressing the eye 
of his pupils, in illustrating his teaching. Every 
teacher should take pains, not only to draw, but 
to draw well. 

22. Vocal Music. It is not absolutely essential, 
though very desirable, to the good teacher, that 
he should understand music, theoretically and 
practically. Music is becoming an exercise in our 
best schools; and wherever introduced and judi- 
ciously conducted, it has been attended with pleas- 
ing results. It promotes good reading and speaJc- 
ing, by disciplining the ear to distinguish sounds ; 
and it also facilitates the cultivation of the finer 
feeUugs of our nature. It aids very much in the 
government of the school, as its exercise gives 
vent to that restlessness which otherwise would 
find an escapement in boisterous noise and whis- 

"No, no," said ho, "I votod for Qcn. HarriBon, bnt I nener mted /Or Jatn 
Tj/ler." " How did yon do that f " hiquh«d a by-^tandor. " WAg, I cut 
Tyltr'gTiamtiyr If the Octet, tobeHHrBl" 

" " That which contributes rooet to preeervo the state, is to educate 
children with reference to the state ; for the most useful laws wiU bo of 
no Horvlae, if the citjifnH are not Bocustomed to and brought np In the 
priooildeB of the oonstltntion."— -ilriftEitfe. 
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pering, — and thus it often proves a safety^alve, 
through which a love of vociferation and activity 
may pass oft in a more harmless and a more 
pleasing way. '* The school-master that can not 
sing," says Martin Luther, "I would not look 
upon." Perhaps this language is too strong ; but 
it is usually more pleasant to look upon a school 
where the school-master can sing, 



I have thus gone through with a list of studies 
which, it seems to me, every one who means to 
be a good teacher, even of a common school, 
should make himseK acquainted with. I would 
not condemn a teacher who, having other good 
qualities, and a thorough scholarship as far as he 
has gone, might lack several of the branches 
above named. There have been many good teach- 
ers without all this attainment ; but how much 
better they might have been with it I 

I have made this course of study as limited as 
I possibly could, taking into view the present 
condition and wants of our schools. No doubt 
even more will be demanded in a few years. I 
would have the present race of teachers so good, 
that they shall be looked upon by those who suc- 
ceed them, as their " worthy and efficient prede- 



I ought in this place to add that the teacher 
iuoreaaes his influence and, consequently, his use- 



General knowledgG deHira 

f fulness, in proportion as he makes himself con- 
I'Versant with general knowledge. This is too 
I much neglected. The teacher, by the fatigue of 
I his employment and the circumstances of his life, 
strongly tempted to content himself with what 
I he already knows, or, at best, to confine himself 
to the study of those branches which he is called 
upon to teach. He should stoutly resist this 
temptation. He should always have some course 
of study marked out, which he will systematically 
pursue. He should, as soon as possible, make 
himself acquainted generally with the subject of 

I ■astronomy, the principles of geology, in short, the 
.-various branches of natural history. He wiU find 
'one field after another open before him ; and if he 
■will but have the perseverance to press forward, 
even in the laborious occupation of teaching, he 
■may make himself a weil-informed man. 
I will venture one other suggestion. I have 
Jound it a most profitable thing in the promotion 
of my own improvement, to take up annually, or 
oftener, some particular subject to be pursued 
with reference to writing an extended lecture 
upon it. This gives point to the course of read- 
ing, and keeps the interest fixed. "When the 
thorough investigation has been made, let the 
lecture be written from memory, embodying all 
.the prominent points, and presenting then^i in the 
most striking and systematic manner. It should 
be done, too, with reference to accuracy and even 
elegance of style, so that the composition may be 



fe^i«t 



yearly improved. In this way, certain subjects are 
forever fixed in the mind. One who carefully 
reads for a definite object, and afterward writes 
the results from memory, never loses his hold 
upon the facts thus appropriated. 

No matter what a teacher's opportunities for 
professional training may have been, he should 
ever feel himself under obligations to work in 
the line of self -improvement. As education is a 
matter of life, activity, and growth, these qualities 
should manifest themselves in the teacher in a 
pre-eminent degree. A teacher who has ceased 
to be an active student, has lost the secret of his 
greatest power.* In the presence of a cultured 
man or woman who is animated by the zeal of a 
scholar, the young imbibe the scholarly spirit by 
a sort of induction. Taking the teaching class 
as it is, it must be confessed that active scholar- 
ship is not one of its marks. There is more than 
one cause for this. In most cases, teaching is an 
avocation, and so professional improvement is 
not a matter of self-interest ; in many cases, an 
imperfect academic training has left behind it 
the bane of complacent self-satisfaction ; and in 
ail cases, generally speaking, there is lacking the 
, stimulus to progress which comes from an exact- 
I ing auditorj'. As our pupils are satisfied with 
fless than we have, we do not feel obliged to strive 
aore than we have. 
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Pablid opinion.— Reading Clroles. 

Public opinion, acting through school officers, 
is now stimulating the teaching class to higher 
literary ajid professional qualifications, and there 
is every-where manifest a sincere desire on the 
part of teachers to meet these reasonable require- 
ments. The difficulty consists in not knowing 
what definite things to do, or how to do them, 
and in not having the hope of a tangible reward. 
In response to these needs. State organizations, 
known as "Reading Circles", are now in process 
of formation." The general plan is to prescribe 
a course of reading in two main hnes, — pbofes- 
BioNAL, including the art, the science, and the 
history of education, and in general literature, 
comprising History and Belles-lettres. Esamina- 
tions and certificates of proficiency are provided 
for, and it is expected that examining boards will 
credit candidates with the work done in these 
Circles. This is a movement in the right hne, 
and deserves hearty encouragement. 

n Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 



CHAPTER VI. 

RIGHT VIEWS OF EDUCATION. 

EVERY teacher, before he begins the work of 
instruction, should have some definite idea 
of what constitutes an education ; otherwise, he 
may work to very Httle purpose. The painter, 
who w^ould execute a beautiful picture, must have 
beforehand a true and clear conception of beauty 
in his own mind. The same may be said of the 
sculptor. That rude block of marble, unsightly 
to the eyes of other men, contains the godlike 
form, the symmetrical proportion, the life-like 
attitude of the finished and polished statue ; and 
the whole is as clear to his mental eye before 
the chisel is applied, as it is to his bodily vision 
when the work is completed. With this perfect 
ideal in the mind at the outset, every stroke of 
the chisel has its object. Not a blow is struck, 
but it is guided hy consummate skill ; not a chip 
is removed, but to develop the ideal of the artist. 
And when the late unsightly marble, as if by 
miraculous power, stands out before the aston- 
ished spectator in all the perfection of beauty, — 
I when it almost breathes and speaks, — it is to the 
1 artist but the reaUzation of his own conception. 
Now let the same astonished and delighted spec- 
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tator, with the same instruments, attempt to pro- 
duce another statue from a similar block. On this 
side, he scores too deep ; on the other, he leaves a 
protuberance ; here, by carelessness, he encroaches 
upon the rounded limb ; there, by accident, he 
hewa a chip from off the nose ; by want of sldll, 
one eye ill-mates the other ; one hand is distorted 
Eis if racked by pangs of the gout ; the other is 
paralyzed and deathhke. Such would be his sig- 
nal failure. Thus he might fail a thousand times. 
Indeed, it would be matter of strange surprise, if, 
in a thousand efforts, he should once succeed. 

Now the difference between the artist and the 
spectator lies chiefly in this : the one knows be- 
forehand what he means to do, — the other works 
without any plan. The one has studied beauty 
till he can see it in the rugged block ; the other 
only knows it when it is presented to him. The 
former, having an ideal, produces it with unerring 
skill ; the latter, having no conception to guide 
him, brings out deformity. 

"What sculpture is to the block of marble," 
says Addison, "education Is to the human soul ; " 
and may I not add, that the sculptor is a type 
of the true educator, — while the spectator, of 
whom I have been speaking, may aptly represent 
too many false teachers, who, without study or 
forethought, enter upon the delicate business of 
fashioning the human soul, blindly experimenting 
amidst the wreck of their heaven-descended mar 
terial, maiming and marring, with scarcely the 
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T<HniiTiiia« of employerB,— Ulustrated. 

possibility of final success, ^ almost with the cer- 
itainty of a melancholy failure 1 

In other things besides education, men are 
■wiser. They follow more the teachings of nature 
and of common sense. But in education, where 
a child has but one opportunity for mental train- 
ing, as he can be a child but once,— where suc- 
cess, unerring success, is every thing to him for 
time and eternity, and where a mistake may be 
most ruinous to him, — in education, men often 
forget their ordinary wisdom and providence, and 
commit the most important concerns to the most 
incompetent hands, "The prevailing opinions," 
Bays Geo. B. Emerson, " in regard to this art are 
Buch as the common sense of mankind and the 
experience of centuries have shown to be absurd 
as to every other art and pursuit of civilized life. 
To be qualified to discourse upon our moral and 
religious duties, a man must be educated by 
years of study ; to be able to minister to the 
body in disease, he must be educated by a care- 
ful examination of the body in health, and in 
disease, and of the effects produced on it by 
external agents ; to be able to make out a con- 
veyance of property, or to draw a writ, he must 
be educated ; to navigate a ship, he must be edu- 
cated by years of service before the mast or on 
the quarter-deck ; to transfer the products of the 
earth or of art from the producer to the con- 
sumer, he must be educated ; to make a hat or 
a coat, he must be educated by years of appren- 
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to make a plow, ho must be educated ; 
to make a nail, or a shoe for a horse or an ox, 
he must be educated. But to prepare a man to 
do all these things, — to train the body in itf 
most tender yeare, according to the laws of health 
so that it should be strong to resist disease — to 
fill the mind with useful knowledge, to educate it 
to comprehend all the relations of society, to bring 
out all its powers into full and harmonious ac- 
tion — to educate the moral nature, in which the 
very sentiment of duty resides, that it may he 
fitted for an honorable and worthy fulfillment of 
the public and private offices of life, — to do all 
this is supposed to require no study, no appren- 
ticeship, no preparation [ " 

Many teachers, therefore, encouraged by this 
unaccountable indifference in the community, 
have entered the teacher's profession without any 
idea of the responsibilities assumed, or of the end 
to be secured by their labors, aside from receiv- 
ing, at the close of their term, the compensation 
for their service in dollars and cents. And even 
many who have entered this profession with good 
intentions, have made the most deplorable mis- 
takes from a want of an adequate idea of what 
constitutes an education. Too often has educate 
ing a child been considered simply the act of 
imparting to it a certain amount of knowledge, 
or of " carrying it through " a certain number of 
studies, more or less. Education has too fre- 
quently been held to be a cultivation of the in- 
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Knowledge may be unsafo.— A great question. 

teliectual to the neglect of the moral powers ; 
and the poor body, too, except among savages, 
lias had but little share in its privileges or bene- 
fits. In a very large number of our schools, the 
physical and the moral have both been sacrificed 
to the intellectual. Even some of our pubhc 
speakers have dwelt upon the necessity of intel- 
ligence to the perpetuity of our free institutions, 
scarcely seeming to be aware that intelligence, 
without moral principle to direct and regulate it, 
might become the very engine through which 
evil men might effect our overthrow. Who baa 
not seen that an educated man, without virtue, 
is but the more capable of doing evil ? "Who does 
not know that knowledge misdirected, becomes, 
instead of a boon to be desired, a bane to be 
deprecated ? 

From what has been said, I place it among 
the highest quaUfications of the teacher that he 
should have just views of education. I consider 
it all-important that he should have a well- 
defined object at which to aim, whenever he 
meets a young mind in the transition state. He 
should have an ideal of a well-educated himnan 
soul, tenanting a healthy, well-deveioped human 
body; an ideal which he at once and systematic- 
ally labors to reach, as does the sculptor when 
he commences his work upon tihe quarrifed mar- 
ble. " What is it to educate a human being 
aright ? " should be one of the first questions the 
h<oaadidata for the teacher's office should ask him- 



to his profession, to be ignorant of the provisions 
of the constitution for the mode of choosing our 
rulers,* 

21, Drawing. The good teacher should under- 
stand the principles of drawing. He should also 
be able to practice this art. It is of great conse- 
quence to him. Without neglect of other things, 
children can be very profitably taught this art in 
the conmiou schools. In the absence of apparatus, 
it is the teacher's only way of addressing the eye 
of his pupils, in illustrating his teaching. Every 
teacher should take pains, not only to draw, but 
to draw well. 

22. Vocal Music. It is not absolutely essential, 
though very desirable, to the good teacher, that 
he should understand music, theoretically and 
practically. Music is becoming an exercise in our 
best schools ; and wherever introduced and judi- 
ciously conducted, it has been attended with pleas- 
ing results. It promotes good reading and speak- 
ing, by disciplining the ear to distinguish sounds ; 
and it also facilitates the cultivation of the finer 
feelings of our nature. It aids very much in the 
government of the school, as its exercise gives 
vent to that restlessness which otherwise would 
find an escapement in boisterous noise and whis- 



"No, no," eoid he, "I voted for Qbd. HarriHon, bat Inmerailed for John 
IWw." "How did you do that I " inquired a by-atonder. "Why,Ir!al 
Tuler"! nametil^qfllutickel, to be sure 1" 

' " That which oontributes moat to preservo the Btato, ia to educate 
children with referaoce to the state ; for the most useful laws wiU he of 
no service, if the citizens are not Bccustoiued to aud brought up in the 
prtnoiplM of the oonetjtutioii."— ^rbtofto. 
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pering, — and thus it often proves a safety^alve, 
through which a love of vociferation and activity 
may pass off in a more harmless and a more 
pleasing way. "The school-master that can not 
sing," says Martin Lutber, " I would not look 
upon," Perhaps this langiiage is too strong ; but 
it is usually more pleasant to look upon a school 
where the school-master can sing. 



I have tbua gone through with a list of studies 
which, it seems to me, every one who means to 
be a good teacher, even of a common school, 
should make himself acquainted with. I would 
not condemn a teacher who, having other good 
qualities, and a thorough scholarship as far as he 
has gone, might lack several of the branches 
above named. There have been many good teach- 
ers without all this attainment ; but how much 
better they might have been with it I 

I have made this course of study as limited as 
I possibly could, taking into view the present 
condition and wants of our schools. No doubt 
even more will be demanded in a few years, I 
would have the present race of teachers so good, 
that they shall be looked upon by those who suc- 
ceed them, as their " luorthy and efficient prede- 
cessors." 

I ought in this place to add that the teacher 
I inoreaees his influence and, consequently, his use- 



RIGHT VIEWS OP EDUCATION. 
The whole man W be educated. 

of the attention for several of the first years of 
childhood. This, I think, is not natiire's plan. 
She cultivates all the powers at once, — the body, 
mind, and heart. So shoiild the teacher do, 
"Education," in the pertinent language of Mr. 
Fox,* "has reference to the whole man, the body, 
the mind, and the heart ; its object, and, when 
rightly conducted, its efEect is, to make him a 
complete creature after his kind- To his frame 
it would give vigor, activity, and beauty ; to his 
senses, correctness and acuteness ; to his intellect, 
power and truthfulness ; to his heart, virtue. The 
educated man La not the gladiator, nor the scholar, 
nor the upright man, alone ; but a just and well- 
balanced combination of all three. Just as the 
educated tree is neither the large root, nor the 
giant branches, nor the rich foliage, but all of 
them together. If you would mark the perfect 
man, you must not look for bira in the circus, 
the university, or the church, exclusively ; but 
you must look for one who has 'mens sana in 
corpore sano' — a healthful mind in a healthful 
body. The being in whom you find this union, 
is the only one worthy to be called educated. To 
make all men such, is the object of education." 

I have dwelt thus fully on this subject, be- 
cause it is so obvious that egregious mistakes 
are made in education. How many there are 
who are called " good scholars " in our schools, of 
whom we hear nothing after they go forth into 

• XiDcture before the Am. 1 



yearly improved. In this way, certain subjects are 
forever fixed in the mind. One who carefully 
reads for a definite object, and afterward writes 
the results from memory, never loses his hold 
upon the facts thus appropriated. 

No matter what a teacher's opportunities for 
professional training may have been, he should 
ever feel himself under obligations to work in 
the line of self- improvement. As education is a 
matter of life, activity, and growth, these qualities 
should manifest themselves in the teacher in a 
pre-eminent degree. A teacher who has ceased 
to he an active student, has lost the secret of his 
greatest power.* In the presence of a cultured 
man or woman who is animated by the zeal of a 
scholar, the young imbibe the scholarly spirit by 
a sort of induction. Taking the teaching class 
as it is, it must be confessed that active scholar- 
ship is not one of its marks. There is more than 
one cause for this. In most cases, teaching is an 
avocation, and so professional improvement is 
not a matter of self-interest ; in many cases, an 
imperfect academic training has left behind it 
the bane of complacent self-satisfaction ; and in 
all cases, generally speaking, there is lacking the 

I stimulus to progress which comes from an exact- 
ing auditory. As our pupils are satisfied with 

I less than we have, we do not feel obliged to strive 
• more than we have. 
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Qeomotry.— Trigonometry.— Surveying.— Nataral Phllueophy. 




Even if he is never called upon to teach it (and 
it never should be introduced into our common 
schools till very thorough attainments are more 
common in the other branches), still it so much 
improves the mind of the teacher, that he should 
not be without a knowledge of it. He will teach 
simple arithmetic much better for knowing alge- 
bra. I consider an acquaintance with it indispen- 
sable to the thorough teacher, even of the common 
school 

11. G-EOJEETRT. The same may be said of this 
branch that has been said of algebra. Probably 
nothing disciplines the mind more effectually than 
the study of geometry. The teacher should pur- 
sue it for this reason. He will teach other things 
the better for having had this discipline, to say 
nothing of the advantage which a knowledge of 
the principles of geometry will give him, in un- 
derstanding and explaining the branches of 
mathematics. 

12. PiANE TaiGONOMETRY and Surveying. In 
many of our schools, these branches are required 
to be taught. They are important branches in 
themselves, and they also afford good exercise for 
the mind in their acquisition. The young teacher, 
especially the male teacher, should make the 
acquirement. 

13. Natural Philosophy. This branch is not 
taught in most of our district schools. The teacher, 
however, should understand it better than it is 

iresented_m r^ny of ^e simple text-boo^ m 
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[ tliis subject. He should have studied the philoso- 

I phy of its principles, and be fully acquainted with 

their demonstration. If possible, he should have 

I had an opportunity also of seeing the principles 

illustrated by experiment. This is a great field ; 

let not the teacher be satisfied with cropping a 

, little of the herbage about its borders. 

14. Chemistry. As a matter of intelligence, 
I the teacher should have acquaintance with this 
I branch. It is comparatively a new science, but it 
I is almost a science of miracles. It is beginning 
to be taught in our common schools ; and that 
department of it which relates to agriculture, is 
destined to be of vast importance to the agricul- 
tural interests of our country. "Instead of con- 
L jecture, and hazard, and doubt, and experiment, 
I as heretofore, a knowledge of the composition of 
I soils, the food of plants, and the processes of nat^ 
I ure in the culture and growth of crops, would 
[ elevate agriculture to a conspicuous rank among 
I the exact sciences."* The teacher should not be 

behind the age in this department. 
1 15. Human Physiology. The teacher should 
I well understand this subject. There is an unpar- 
I donable ignorance in the community as to the 
I structure of the human body, and the laws of 
I health, the observance of which is, in general, a 
I condition of longevity, not to say of exemption 
I from disease. By reference to statistics, it has 
I been ascertained that almost a fourth part of all 

^B * CoL YoiiDg. _ _ ^^^^^^^ 
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the children that are born, die before they are 
one year old. More than one third die before 
they are five years of age ; and before the age of 
eight, more than ojie half of all that are bora re- 
turn again to the earth I Of those who survive, 
how many sufEer the miseries of lingering disease, 
almost sighing for death to deliver them from 
the pangs of life I There ia something deplorably 
wrong in our philosophy of living, else the con- 
dition of man would not so commonly appear an 
exception to the truth that Gfod does all things 
well.* Dr. Woodward, late of the Massachusetts 
State Lunatic Hospital, says: "From the cradle 
to the grave, we suffer punishment for the viola- 
tion of the laws of health and hfe. I have no 
doubt that half the evils of life, and half the 
deaths that occur among mankind, arise from 
ignorance of these natural laws ; and that a 
thorough knowledge of them would diminish the 
sufferings incident to our present state of being in 
very nearly the same proportion." I know not how 
an acquaintance with these laws can be in any way 
so readily extended as through the agency of our - 

• "It is theTBHt flsid of ignoranoe pBrtnining to thcHe Hubjects, In 
Whlah sudoterv thrives and tattens. No one who knows any thine of the 

ma and functions at the hmnan Bystem, and of tie properties of those 
Dbjeots in nature to which that system is related, can hoar a quacli dea- 
cant npon the miraonlona yirCuea of his noBtriuns, or can read his adver- 
tisemenlH in the n a wapapera,— wherein, fraudulently toward man and 
iinpionHly toward God, he promlaea to sell an 'Elixir of Life ', or ' The 
Balm of Inunortallty ', or ' Beaurrection Pills ',— without contempt (or Ma 
ignoFBQoe or detestation of his guilt. Could tha g.uack administer IiIh 
noetFums to the great enemy, Death, then inderMliH might expect tcllve 
foTBver 1 "— HOEAca Hasd. 
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teachers of the young. At any rate, the teacher 
himself should understand thera, both for his 
own profit and the means thus afforded him of 
being directly useful in the discharge of his duties 
to others, I have already shown that he is re- 
sponsible to a great extent for the bodily health 
of his pupUs. A thorough knowledge of physi- 
ology will enable him to meet this responsibility. 
In several States, legislation now enjoins on 
teachers the duty of giving instruction on the 
I physiological effects of alcohol ; and to do this 
discreetly and effectively, requires exact knowl- 
edge of the subject. Text-books on Physiology 
have been expressly prepared to meet this new 
requirement, 

lii. Intellectual Philosophy. This is neces- 
sary for the teacher. His business is with the 
mind. He, of all men, should know something 
of its laws and its nature. He can know some- 
thing, indeed, by observation and introspection ; 
but he should also learn by careful study. His 
own improvement demands it, and his usefulness 
depends upon it. 

For the teacher, Psychology may have all the 
concrete interest of Botany or Geology. The study 
of mental phenomena is almost forced on his 
notice ; and, with enough knowledge of mental 
science to enable him to intei^pret the phenomena 
of hourly appearance, he would soon feel a new 
zeal in his work and might make needed contri- 
butions to educational science. 
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Moral Phlloaopliy.— EbEtorio.— BooV-keoptng. 

17. Moral Philosophv. A knowledge of this 
may be insisted on for the same reasons which 
apply to intellectual philosophy. It is so impor- 

■ tant that the moral nature of the child be rightly 
dealt with, that he is a presumptuous man who 
attempts the work without the most careful atten- 

I tion to this subject. 

I 18. Rhetoric and Logic. These are of great 
, service to the teacher personally, as means of 
I mental discipline and the cultivation of his own 
I taste. Even if he is never to teach them, they 
I will afford him much assistance in other depart- 
ments of instruction. He certainly should have 
I the advantage of them. 

I 1 9. Book-keeping. Every teacher should know 
I something of book-keeping, at least by single 
I entry ; and also be conversant with the ordinary 
I forms of business. The profound ignorance on 
I this subject among teachers is truly astonishing.* 
' Book-keeping should he a common-school study. 
In looking over the able Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools in New York, I 
notice in fifty-three counties, during the winter 
'.of 1845-6, that among 225,540 pupils in the 
I common schools, only 922 studied book-keeping 1 

I • A teaclier, who kopt n private school, waa met In a, country store 
I one day by one of hia jjatronB, who paid him for the tuition of his child, 

Billing at the same time for a receipt. The teacher stored vacantly at his 
I. patron. '* Just give mo a bit of paper," said the patron, " to show yoaVe 

Bot His money." "O, yes, sir," said the teacher; and taktogapen and 

paper, wrote the EoLowing: 

I*~ r have got the money. 
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That is, a study, which in practical life 
home to the interest not only of every merchant, 
but of every farmer, every mechanic, iu short, 
every business man, is almost entirely neglected 
I in the schools, — ^while it is yet true that our 
I courts of Justice display evidences of the most 
deplorable ignorance in this important art. Some 
still keep their accounts on bits of paper ; others 
use books, but without any system, order, or intelli- 
gibility : and others still, mark their scores in chalk, 
or charcoal, upon the panel of the cellar-door 1 

The teacher should qualify himself, not only to 
understand this subject, but to teach it in such a 
way that it can be easily comprehended by the 
classes in our common schoola. 

2 0, Science of Govebjtment. The teacher 
should, at least, be well acquainted with the his- 
tory and genius of our own government, the con- 
stitution of the United States, and of his own State. 
In a repubhcan government, it is of great im- 
portance that the young, who are to take an active 
part in public measiires as soon as they arrive at 
the age of twenty-one, should before that time be 
I made acquainted with some of their duties and 
I relations as citizens. This subject has been in- 
troduced successfully into many of our common 
schools ; but whether it is to be matter of formal 
teaching or not, it is a disgrace* to a teacher and 



• Not long sinoe a teacher of a public school olTorded lasting ai 

it tor the hangers-on at a country grooety. IIo waa jaored fo 

g tD Uie whig party by which Mr. Tyler waa brought into pi 
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Drawing.— Vocal Mosic. 

to his profeasion, to be ignorant of the provisions 
of the constitution for the mode of choosing our 
rulers.* 

21. Drawing. The good teacher should under- 
stand the principles of drawing. He should also 
be able to practice this art. It is of great conse- 
quence to bim. Without neglect of other things, 
children can be very profitably taught this art in 
the common schools. In the absence of apparatus, 
it is the teacher's only way of addressing the eye 
of his pupils, in illustrating his teaching. Every 
teacher should take pains, not only to draw, but 
to draw well 

22. Vocal Music. It is not absolutely essential, 
though very desirable, to the good teacher, that 
he should understand music, theoretically and 
practically. Music is becoming an exercise in our 
best schools ; and wherever introduced and judi- 
ciously conducted, it has been attended "with pleas- 
ing results. It promotes good reading and speak- 
ing, by disciplining the ear to distinguish sounds ; 
and it also facilitates the cultivation of the finer 
feelings of our nature. It aids very much in the 
government of the school, as its exercise gives 
vent to that restlessness which otherwise would 
find an escapement in boisterous noise and whis- 

"No, no," Bald he, "I voted for Qcn. HarriBon, bat I nmer voted /or JMn 
Tt/ler." "HowdJd you do that (" inquired a by-Htandor. " ITAj, / eui 
T]/lir'»naintojr'ifl>u Heket, to be enra 1" 

•"Thatwhioh oontributea moBt to preserve the state, 1b to ednoate 
children with referenoe to the state ; for the most osefiU laws will be of 
no Bervloe, if the citizens are not acDUBtomed to end brought up lu the 
prinoiplBH of the oonBtitution,"— JrWoae. 
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pering, — and thus it often proves a safety-valve, 
through which a love of vociferation and activity 
may pass off in a more harmless and a more 
pleasing way. " The school-master that can not 
sing," says Martin Luther, "I would not look 
upon." Perhaps this language is too strong ; but 
it is usually more pleasant to look upon a school 
where the school-master can sing. 



I have thus gone through with a list of studies 
which, it seems to me, every one who means to 
be a good teacher, even of a common school, 
should make himself acquainted with. I would 
not condemn a teacher who, having other good 
qualities, and a thorough scholarship as far as he 
has gone, might lack several of the branches 
above named. There have been many good teach- 
ers without all this attainment; hut how much 
better they might have been with it I 

I have made this course of study as limited as 
I possibly could, taking into view the present 
condition and wants of our schools. No doubt 
even more will be demanded in a few years. I 
would have the present race of teachers so good, 
that they shall be looked upon by those who suc- 
ceed them, as their " worthy and efficient prede~ 
cesaors." 

I ought in this place to add that the teacher 
inoreaaes his influence and, consequently, his uso- 
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Qeiieral knowledge deeirable.— A suggeetion. 

fulness, in proportion as he makes himself con- 
versant with general knowledge. This ia too 
much neglected. The teacher, by the fatigue of 
hia employment and the circumstances of his life, 
is strongly tempted to content himself with what 
he already knows, or, at best, to confine himself 
to the study of those branches which he is called 
upon to teach. He should stoutly resist this 
temptation. He should always have some course 
of study marked out, which he will systematically 
pursue. He should, as soon as possible, make 
himself acquainted generally with the subject of 
I astronomy, the principles of geology, m short, the 
I various branches of natural history. He will find 
I one field after another open before him ; and if he 
I will but have the perseverance to press forward, 
I even in the laborious occupation of teaching, he 
I may make himself a well-informed man. 
I I will venture one other suggestion. I have 
I found it a most profitable thing in the promotion 
I of my own improvement, to take np annually, or 
I oftener, some particular subject to be pursued 
I with reference to writing an extended lecture 
I upon it. This gives point to the course of read- 
I ing, and keeps the interest fixed. When the 
I thorough investigation has been made, let the 
I lecture be written from memory, embodying all 
I the prominent points, and presenting them in the 
I most striking and systematic manner. It should 
I be done, too, with reference to accuracy and even 
Lr^legance of style, ao that the composition may be 



A point gained.— Sslf-improvement. 

' yearly improTed. In this way, certain subjects are 

forever fixed in the mind. One who carefully 

reads for a definite object, and afterward writes 

the results from memory, never loses his hold 

■ upon the facts thus appropriated. 

No matter what a teacher's opportunities for 
professional training may have been, he should 
ever feel himself under obligations to work in 
the line of self -improvement. As education is a 
matter of life, activity, and growth, these qualities 
should manifest themselves in the teacher in a 
pre-eminent degree. A teacher who has ceased 
I to be an active student, has lost the secret of his 
I greatest power.* In the presence of a cultured 
I man or woman who is animated by the zeal of a 
f scholar, the young imbibe the scholarly spirit by 
I a sort of induction. Taking the teaching class 
' as it is, it must be confessed that active scholar- 
ship is not one of its marks. There is more than 
, one cause for this. In most cases, teaching is an 
Invocation, and so professional improvement is 
I not a matter of self-interest ; in many cases, an 
I imperfect academic training has left behind it 
the bane of complacent self-satisfaction ; and in 
3s, generally speaking, there is lacking the 
[ stimulus to progress which comes from an exact- 
L ing auditorj'. As our pupils are satisfied with 
t less than we have, we do not feel obliged to strive 
? more than we have. 
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Even if he is never called upon to teach it (and 
it never should be introduced into our common 
schools tUl very thorough attainments are more 
common in the other branches), still it so much 
improves the mind of the teacher, that he should 
not be without a knowledge of it. He will teach 
simple arithmetic much better for knowing alge- 
bra. I consider an acquaintance with it indispen- 
sable to the thorough teacher, even of the common 
school. 

11. Geometry. The same may be said of this 
branch that has been said of algebra. Probably 
nothing disciplines the mind more effectually than 
the study of geometry. The teacher should pur- 
sue it for this reason. He will teach other things 
the better for having had this discipline, to say 
nothing of the advantage which a knowledge of 
the principles of geometry will give him, in un- 
derstanding and explaining the branches of 
mathematics. 

12. Plane Trigonometry and Surveying. In 
many of our schools, these branches are required 
to be taught. They are important branches in 
themselves, and they also afford good exercise for 
the mind in their acquisition. The young teacher, 
especially the male teacher, should make the 
acquirement. 

13. Natural Philosophy. This branch is not 
taught in most of our district schools. The teacher, 
however, should understand it better than it ia 

IV of the simple text-books 
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ChoiQistry.— Human PhyHiology. 

this subject. He should have studied the philoso- 
phy of its principles, and be fully acquainted with 
their demonstration. If possible, he should have 
had an opportunity also of seeing the principles 
illustrated by experiment. This is a great field ; 
let not the teacher be satisfied with cropping a 
little of the herbage about its borders. 

14. Chemistry. As a matter of intelligence, 
the teacher should have acquaintance with this 
branch. It is comparatively a new science, but it 
is almost a science of miracles. It is beginning 
to be taught in our common schools ; and that 
department of it which relates to agriculture, is 
destined to be of vast importance to the agricul- 
tural interests of our country. "Instead of con- 
jecture, and hazard, and doubt, and experiment, 
as heretofore, a knowledge of the composition of 
soils, the food of plants, and the processes of nat- 
ure in the culture and growth of crops, would 
elevate agriculture to a conspicuous rank among 
the exact sciences," * The teacher should not be 
behind the age in this department. 

15. Human Physiology. The teacher should 
well understand this subject. There is an unpar- 
donable ignorance in the community as to the 
structure of the human body, and the laws of 
health, the observance of which is, in general, a 
condition of longevity, not to say of exemption 
from disease. By reference to statistics, it has 
been ascertained that almost a fourth part of all 



Importance of a knowledge of tlie laws of health. 

the children that are horn, die before they are 
one year old. More than one third die before 
they are five years of age ; and before the age of 
eight, more than one half ol all that are born re- 
turn again to the earth I Of those who survive, 
how many suffer the miseries of lingering disease, 
almost sighing for death to deliver them from 
the pangs of life I There is something deplorably 
wrong in our philosophy of living, else the con- 
dition of man would not so commonly appear an 
:eption to the truth that God does all things 
welL* Dr. Woodward, late of the Massachusetts 
State Lunatic Hospital, says : " From the cradle 
to the grave, we suffer punishment for the viola- 
tion of the laws of health and life, I have no 
doubt that half the evils of life, and half the 
deaths that occur among mankind, arise from 
ignorance of these natural laws ; and that a 
thorough knowledge of them would diminish the 
sufferings incident to our present state of being in 
very nearly the same proportion." I know not how 
an acquaintance with these laws can be in any way 
so readily extended as through the agency of our ■ 



' "It la tho vast flald of Ignoranca pertaining to tiiese aubjects. In 
which qaadceri/ thrives and fattens. 'So one who knows any tMng of tlie 

ins and functions of the human syBtoin, and of the propertiee of those 
objects in nature to which that sjatem ia related, oan heiir a. quack des- 
oant upon the miraculous yirCnea of Ms nostrumfl, or oan read his adver- 
tisementfl in the nowajiapers,— wherein, fraudulently toward man and 
impiously toward Ood, he promlseB to sell an ' Elixir of Life ', or ' The 
Balm of Immortality ', or 'BeflurroctioiiPills',— without contempt for hia 
iSDorance or detestation o£ bis guilt. Could the anaok administer Ms 
□OEtrums to the (treat enemy, Death, then Indeed we might expect to live 
forever 1 "—Horace Mavh. 
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teachers of the young. At any rate, the teacher 
hunself should understand them, both for his 
own profit and the means thus afforded him of 
being directly useful in the discharge of his duties 
to others. I have already shown that he is re- 
sponsible to a great extent for the bodily health 
of his pupils. A thorough knowledge of physi- 
ology will enable him to meet this responsibility. 
In several States, legislation now enjoins on 
teachers the duty of giving instruction on the 
physiological effects of alcohol ; and to do this 
discreetly and effectively, requires exact knowl- 
edge of the subject. Text-books on Physiology 
have been expressly prepared to meet this new 
requirement. 

16. Intellectual Philosophy. This is neces- 
sary for the teacher. Hta business is with the 
mind. He, of all men, should know something 
of its laws and its nature. He can know some- 
thing, indeed, by observation and introspection ; 
but he should also learn by careful study. Hia 
own improvement demands it, and his usefulness 
depends upon it. 

For the teacher, Psychology may have all the 
concrete interest of Botany or Geology. The study 
of mental phenomena is almost forced on his 
notice ; and, with enough knowledge of mental 
science to enable him to interpret the phenomena 
of hourly appearance, he would soon feel a new 
zeal in his work and might make needed contri- 
I butions to educational science. 
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by the teacher, has a direct tendency to make 
the scholar miserably superficial. For why should 
he study, if he knows from constant experience 
that the teacher, by a leading question, will re- 
lieve him from all embarrassment? It has often 
been remarked, that " the teacher makes the 
school". Perhaps in no way can he more efEectu- 
aUy make an inefficient school, than by this 
druwing-out process. 

I look upon the two processes just described, 
as very prominent and prevalent faults in our 
modern teaching ; and if by describing them thus 
fully, I shall induce any to set a guard upon 
their practice in this particular, I shall feel amply 
rewarded. 



SECTION ITI.~THE MORE EXCELLENT WAT. 

It is always a very difficult question for the 
teacher to settle, " How far shall I help the pupil, 
and how far shall the pupil be required to help 
himself?" The teaching of nature would seem to 
indicate that the pupil should be taught mainly 
to depend on his own resources. This, too, I 
think, is the teaching of common sense. What- 
ever is learned, should be so thoroughly learned, 
that the next and higher step may be compara^ 
tively easy. And the teacher should always in- 
quire, when he is about to dismiss one subject, 
whether the class understand it so well that they 
Lcan go on to the next.- He may, indeed, some- 
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Sclenoe of Qovtnniiiieiit. 

Tiat is, a study, which in practical life comes 
■ home to the interest not only of every merchant, 
Pbut of every farmer, every mechanic, in short, 
I every business man, is almost entirely neglected 
I in the schools, — while it is yet true that our 
I courts of justice display evidences of the most 
' deplorable ignorance in this important art. Some 
Btill keep their accotmts on bits of paper ; others 
use books, but without any system, order, or inteUi- 
L gibility : and others still, mark their scores in chalk, 
I or charcoal, upon the panel of the cellar-door 1 

The teacher shoidd qualify himself, not only to 
I understand this subject, but to teach it in such a 
I -way that it can be easily comprehended by the 
I classes in our common schools. 

20. SorENCE OF GovERtraENT. The teacher 
I should, at least, be well acquainted with the his- 
I tory and genius of our own government, the con- 
I stitution of the United States, and of his own State. 
I In a repubhcan government, it is of great im- 
I'portance that the young, who are to take an active 
[part in public measures as soon as they arrive at 
f the age of twenty-one, should before that time be 
made acquainted with some of their duties and 
relations as citizens. This subject has been in- 
troduced successfully into many of our common 
schools ; but whether it is to be matter of formal 
teaching or not, it is a disgrace* to a teacher and 



• Not long Bincc a toaoher of a public achool afforded lasting amuae- 

■t for the hangera-on at a ooimtry grocery. He waa jeered for bo- 

g lo tiiB whig party by nhicb Mr. Tyler woa bnmght li 
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Drawing.— Vocal Musio. 

to his profession, to be ignorant of the provisions 
of the constitution for the mode of choosing our 
rulers.* 

21. Drawing, The good teacher should under- 
stand the principles of drawing. He should also 
be able to practice this art. It is of great conse- 
quence to him, "Without neglect of other things, 
children can be very profitably taught this art in 
the common schools. In the absence of apparatus, 
it is the teacher's only way of addressing the eye 
of his pupils, in illustrating his teaching. Every 
teacher should take pains, not only to draw, but 
to draw well. 

22. Vocal Music. It is not absolutely essential, 
though very desirable, to the good teacher, that 
he should understand music, theoretically and 
practically. Music is becoming an exercise in our 
best schools ; and wherever introduced and judi- 
ciously conducted, it has been attended with pleas- 
ing results. It promotes good reading and speak- 
ing, by disciplining the ear to distinguish sounds ; 
and it also facilitates the cultivation of the finer 
feeUngs of our nature. It aids very much in the 
government of the school, as its exercise gives 
vent to that restlessness which otherwise would 
find an escapement in boisterous noise and whis- 

"No, iio,"Baid he, "1 voted for Gen, HairiBon, but I nmer rotea for Jalin 
Ti/ler:" " How did you do that f " inquired a by^tandec. " Wftji, I eui 
Tyltr'n name Iff lif Uie tietet, to be sure 1" 

• " That which contributes moat to preaepvo tbe state, is to educate 
children, witb reference to the state ; for the most uaeful laws will be of 
no Bervioa, if the citizens are not accustomed to and brought up in the 
^inindplee ot the constitution."— ^riafotfo. 
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Safety-valve.— Martin Lathsr.— BomarkB. 

pering, — and thus it often proves a safety-valve, 
tlirough which, a love of vociferation and activity 
may pass off in a more hannless and a more 
pleasing way. "The school-master that can not 
sing," says Martin Lnther, " I would not look 
upon," Perhaps this language is too strong; but 
it is usually more pleasant to look upon a school 
where the school-master can sing. 



I have thus gone through with a list of studies 
which, it seems to me, every one who means to 
be a good teacher, even of a common school, 
should make himself acquainted with. I would 
not condemn a teacher who, having other good 
quaUties, and a thorough scholarship as far as he 
has gone, might lack several of the branches 
above named. There have been many good teach- 
ers without all this attainment ; but how much 
better they might have been with it 1 

I have made this course of study as limited as 
I possibly could, taking into view the present 
condition and wants of our schools. No doubt 
even more will be demanded in a few years. I 
would have the present race of teachers so good, 
that they shall be looked upon by those who suc- 
ceed them, as their " worthy and efficient prede- 
cesaors." 

I ought in this place to add that the teacher 
inoreaaee hia influence and, consequently, his use- 



I 

I 
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QeDeral knowledge deeirable.— A EUggestion. 



fulness, in proportion as he makes himself con- 
Tersant with general knowledge. This is too 
much neglected. The teacher, by the fatigue of 
his employment and the circumstances of his life, 
is strongly tempted to content himself with what 
he already knows, or, at best, to confine himself 
to the study of those branches which he is called 
upon to teach. He should stoutly resist this 
temptation. He should always have some course 
of study marked out, which he will systematically 
pursue. He should, as soon as possible, make 
himself acquainted generally with the subject of 
■astronomy, the principles of geology, in short, the 
various branches of natural history. He will find 
one field after another open before him ; and if he 
will but have the perseverance to press forward, 
even in the laborious occupation of teaching, he 
may make himself a well-informed man. 

I will venture one other suggestion. I have 
found it a most profitable thing in the promotion 
of my own improvement, to take up annually, or 
oftener, some particular subject to be pursued 
with reference to writing an extended lecture 
upon it. This gives point to the course of read- 
ing, and keeps the interest fixed. "When the 
thorough investigation has been made, let the 
lecture be written from memory, embodying all 
-the prominent points, and presenting them in the 
most striking and systematic manner. It should 
be done, too, with reference to accuracy and even 
tgance of style, so that the composition may be 



A iKjlnt gained.— Self-improrBmen;. 

yearly improved. In this way, certain subjects are 
forever fixed in the mind. One who carefully 
reada for a definite object, and afterward writes 
the results from memory, never loses bis hold 
upon the facts thus appropriated. 

No matter what a teacher's opportunities for 
professional training may have been, he sliotild 
ever feel himself under obligations to work in 
the line of self -improvement. As education is a 
matter of life, activity, and growth, these qualities 
should manifest themselves in the teacher in a 
pre-eminent degree. A teacher who has ceased 
to be an active student, has lost the secret of hia 
greatest power,* In the presence of a cultured 
man or woman who is animated by the zeal of a 
scholar, the young imbibe the scholarly spirit by 
a sort of induction. Taking the teaching class 
as it is, it must be confessed that active scholar- 
ship is not one of its marks. There is more than 
one cause for this. In most cases, teaching is an 
avocation, and so professional improvement is 
not a matter of self-interest ; in many cases, an 
imperfect academic training has left behind it 
the bane of complacent self-satisfaction ; and iu 
all cases, generally speaking, there is lacking the 
stimulus to progress which comes from an exact- 
ing auditory. As our pupils are satisfied with 
less than we have, we do not feel obliged to strive 
after more than we have. 
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Teacher's oddreffi to the children.— Their answers. 

to the youngest, "I am going to ask you only 
one question to-day about this ear of com. If 
you can answer it I shall be very glad ; if the 
little boys and girls upon the front seat can not 
give the answer, I will let those in the next seat 
try ; and so on till all have tried, unless om* time 
should expire before the right answer is given. 
I shall not be surprised if none of you give the 
answer I am thinking of. As soon as I ask the 
question, those who are under seven years old, 
and think they can give an answer, may raise 
their hand. What is this ear of corn for?" 

Several of the children raise their hands, and 
the teacher points to one after another in order, 
and they rise and give their answers. 

Mary. It is to feed the geese with. 

John. Yes, and the hens too, and the pigs. 

Sarah. Ky father gives corn to the cows. 

By this time the hands of the youngest scholars 
are all down ; for having been taken a little by 
surprise, their knowledge is exhausted. So the 
teacher says that those between seven and ten 
years of age may raise their hands. Several in- 
stantly appear. The teacher again indicates, by 
pointing, those who may give the answer. 

Charles. My father gives com to the horses 
when the oats are all gone. 

Daniel. We give it to the oxen and cows, and 
we fat the hogs upon corn, 

Laura. It is good to eat. They shell it from 
I the cobs and send it to mill, and it ia ground 
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into meal. They make bread of the meal, and 
I we eat it. 

This last pupil has looked a little further into 

I domestic economy than those who answered be- 

I fore her. But by this time, perhaps before, the 

I five minutes have been nearly expended, and yet 

I several hands are up, and the faces of several 

[ are beaming with eagerness to tell then' thoughts. 

I Let the teacher then say, " We will have no more 

[ answers to-day. You may think of this matter 

I till to-morrow, and then I will let you try again, 

I am sorry to tell you that none of you have 

mentioned the use I was thinking of, though I 

I expected it every minute. I shall not 

be surprised if no one of you give this answer 

to-morrow. I shall now put the ear of com in 

my desk, and no one of you must speak to me 

about it till to-morrow. You may now take your 

I. studies." 

' The children now breathe more freely, while 
the older ones take their studies, and the next 
class is called. In order to success, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the teacher should positively 
refuse to hold any conversation with the children 
on the subject till the next time for " general 
exercise ". 

During the remainder of the forenoon, the 

[ teacher will very likely observe some signs of 

I thoughtfulness on the part of those little children 

I who have been habitually dull before. And per- 

ha|)8 some child, eager to impart a new discovery, 
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The children 


?o homo.— Thoy ohaervo.— They Inquire. ' 





■will seek an opportunity to make it known during 
the forenoon. " Wait till to-morrow " should be 
the teacher's only reply. 

Now let 113 follow these children as they are 
dismissed, while they bend their steps toward 
home. They cliieter together in groups as they 
go down the hill, and they seem to be earnestly 
engaged in conversation. 

"I don't believe it has any other use," says 
John. 

" O, yes, it has," says Susan ; " our teacher 
would not say so if it had not. Besides, did you 
not see what a knowing look he had, when he 
drew Tip his brow and said he guessed we couldn't 
find it out?" 

""Well, I mean to ask my mother," says little 
Mary; "I guess she can telL" 

By and by, as they pass a field of com, Samuel 
Bees a squirrel running across the street, with 
both his cheeks distended with "plunder". 

At home, too, the ear of com is made the 
subject of conversation, " What is an ear of com 
for, mother?" said little Mary, as soon aa they 
have taken a seat at the dinner-table. 

Mother. An ear of corn, chUd ? why, don't you 
know? It la to feed the fowls, and the pigs, and 
the cattle ; and we make bread of it, too 

Mary. Yes, we told all that, but the teacher 
says that ia not alL 

Mother. The teacher ? 

Mary. Yes, ma'am, the teacher had an ear of 



I 
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Their family becoma InterBStod.— Second day.— AneodoM. 

com at school, and he asked us what it was for ; 
and after we had told him every thing we could 
think of, he said there was another thing 
stilL Now, I want to find out, so that I can tell 
him. 

The consequence of this would be that the 
family, father, mother, and older brothers and 
sisters, would resolve themselves into a committee 
of the whole on the ear of corn. The same, or 
something like this, would be true in other fami- 
nes in the district ; and by the nest morning, 
several children would have something further to 
communicate on the subject. The hour would 
this day be awaited with great interest, and the 
first signal would produce perfect silence. 

The teacher now takes the ear of corn from 
the desk and displays it before the school; and 
quite a number of hands are instantly raised as 
if eager to be the first to tell what other use they 
have discovered for it. 

The teacher now says pleasantly, " The use I 
am thinking of, you have all observed, I have no 
doubt ; it is a very impoi-tant use indeed ; but as 
it is a httle out of the common course, I shall 
not he surprised if you can not give it. However, 
you may try." 

" It is good to boil 1 " * says little Susan, almost 
springing from the floor as she speaks. 

* The children thcmaeiTea Trill bo euro to find some new answera to 
Boch queatlons ob the above. In giving in aubetance thle leoture to 
a gathering of tcaohera in the autumn ot 1845, In one of the busy vil- 
bcM of New York, where also thftjmjte J?t.gHg Sf. ^^. S^^PJ^M 



Older pnpila Interested.— Tbe secret revealed. 

"And it is for squirrels to eat," saya little 
I Samuel " I saw one carry away a whole mouth- 
I ful yesterday from the corn-field." 

Others still mention other uses, which they 

have observed. They mention other animals 

I "which feed upon it, or other modes of cooking it. 

, The older pupils begin to be interested, and they 

< add to the list of uses named. Perhaps, however, 

none will name the one the teacher has in his 

own mind ; he should cordially welcome the 

answer if perchance it is given ; if none should 

give it, he may do as he thinks best about giving 

it himself on this occasion. Perhaps, if there 

time he may do so, — after the following 

manner, 

"I have told you that the answer I was seek- 
I ing was a very simple one ; it is something you 
I have all observed, and you may be a little disap- 
I pointed when I tell you. The use I have been 
[ thinking of for the ear of corn is this : — It is to 
t plant. It is for seed, to propagate that species of 
I plant called corn." Here the children may look 

i preaent hy invltaUQn^ I had deEcribcd a, procoas Himllar to that 
f irhifb bus been dwelt upon above, I had given the suppoaed answers for 

Irst day, and had described the children as pressing Uie question at 
home. When I had proceeded as tar as to take up the ear of com the 
second day, and had apokon of the poaaibility tliat the tme answer to Uie 
question might not bo given, I turned almost Instinctively to the class 
of children at my right, saying, ^' Note what is Iheeofqf oom for f" A little 
boy, some sii years of a^e, who bad swallowed every word, and whoaa 
face glowed as if there waa not room enough for his eoul within him, 
bouadod upon his feet, and forgetting the publicity of the place and the 
gravity of the chairman of the meeting, clapping liis hands forcibly to- 
gether, "/Ce to pop.'" he eiolaimed emphatically, very much to (ha 
■tmnsement of the audience. 'Sis mind had been unfad 19. 
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A new queetdon.— Ajutther. 

disappointed, as much as to say, "we knew that 
before." 

The teacher continues: "And this is a very 
inaportant use for the corn ; for if for one year 
none should be planted, and all the ears that 
grew the year before should be consumed, we 
should have no more corn. This, then, was the 
great primary design of the corn ; the other uses 
you have named were merely secondary. But I 
mean to make something more of my ear of 
corn. My next question is: — Do other plants 

HAVE SEEDS?"* 

Here is a new field of inquiry. Many hands 
are instantly raised ; but as the five minutes by 
this time have passed, leave them to answer at 
the next time, 

"Have other plants seeds?" the children be- 
gin to inquire in their own minds, and each be- 
gins to think over a list of such plants as he is 
familiar with. When they are dismissed, they look 
on the way home at the plants by the roadside, 
and when they reach home they run to the gar- 
den. At the table they inquire of their parents, 
or their brothers and sisters. 

At the next exercise, they will have more than 
they can tell in five minutes, as the results 
of _ their own observation and research. When 
enough has been said by the children as to the 
its which have seeds, the next question may 
—Do ALL PLANT.S HAVE SEEDS? This question 

* Jfawtlah are uaed In tbs popular aense. 
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1 gained capacity.— The elm. 




win lead to much inquiry at home wherever bot- 
I any is not well understood. There are many who 
are not aware that aU plants have seeds. Very 
likely the ferns (oonimon brakes) will be noticed 
by the children themselves. They may also name 

■ several other plants which do not exhibit their 
,■ apparatus for seed-bearing very conspicuously. 

This will prepare the way for the teacher to im- 
I part a little information. Nor is there any harm 

in his doing so, whenever he is satisfied that the 
I mind has been suitably exercised. The mind is 

■ no longer a "passive recipient"; and he may be 
sure that by inquiry it has inci'eased its capacity 

j to contain, and any fact which now answers in- 
I quiry, will be most carefully stored up. 

The next question may be : — ^Do trees have 

BEEDS? As the children next go out, their eyes 

directed to the trees above them. The 

' fruit-trees, the walnut, the oak, and perhaps the 

■gine, will be selected as those which have seeds. 

They will, however, mention quit-e a number 

which do not, or which, they think, do not have 

, seeds. Among these may be the elm, the birch, 

I and the Lombardy poplar. After hearing their 

opinions, and the results of their observations, 

take one of their exceptions as the subject of the 

next question : — Does the Elm have seeds ?* This 

will narrow their inquiries down to a specific 



• It 1b a vory common opinion in the country that the elm haa no 
da. I once knew a man who graw si^ay under the shade of e. large 
0, and who tnslEtedthatit never bors any aseda. 
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A inmniBe.— A CButioii,— Biample of toat^hlog. 

case, and every elm in the district will be in- 
quired of as to its testimony on this point. 

If the children can any of them collect and 
give the truth in the matter, so much the better ; 
but if they, after inquiring of their parents and 
their grandparents, as I have known a whole 
school to do, come beick insisting that the elm 
has no seeds ; after hearing their reasons for their 
belief, and perhaps the opinions of their parents, 
you may promise to tell them something about it 
at the next exercise. This will again awaken ex- 
pectation, not only among the children, but among 
the parents. All wiU wish to know what you 
have to bring out. 

Great care should be taken not to throw any 
disparagement upon the opinions of parents. Peiv 
haps, after giving the signal for attention, you. 
may proceed as follow^s : — 

" Mas the elm-tree any seeds ? Perhaps, chil- 
dren, you may recollect after the cold winter has 
passed away, that, along in the latter part of 
March, or the first of April, we sometimes have 
a warm, sunny day. The birds, perhaps, appear 
and begin to sing a httle, and as you look up to 
the elm, you notice that its buds seem to swell, 
and you think it is going to put out its leavea 
Everybody says we are going to have an early 
spring. But after this the cold frosty nights and 
windy days come on again, and then you think 
the leaves can not come out so early. Now, if 
you obeerve carefully, the leaves do not come ou^ 



till about the 20th of May, or perhaps the first 
of June. Did you ever see any thing like what 
I have described ? " 

"Yes, sir, we remember that." 

"Well, the next time you see the buds begin 

to open, just break off a twig of a good large 

tree, and you will find they- are not the leaf- 

buds. But if you will watch them carefully for 

' two or three weeks, you will find that each bud 

[ ■will put out some beautiful little flowers, brightly 

j colored, and slightly fragrant. If you will still 

' continue to watch them, you will find, as the 

flowers fall off, that seed vessels are formed, 

' shaped very much like the parsnip seed. These 

will grow larger and larger every day, and by 

and by they will turn brown and look as if they 

were ripe. Just about this time the leaves will 

come out ; and soon after these seeds, during 

some windy day or night, will all fall off. The 

ground will be cover^ with thousands of them. 

Perhaps you have seen this." 

"Y»8, sir," says John, "Grandpa calls that 



"Perhaps next year you can watch this and 
I aak your parents to examine it with you. But 
the five minutes are ended." 

Now, information thus communicated will 
never be forgotten. The mind, having been put 
upon the stretch, is no longer a passive recip- 
I ient. 

_The next _cLuestiOTLir-How_ABE beeps ] 
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Anotliar quoatioii 



-EeBulfa.— atm aoother. 



MATED ? — (of course explaining the term " dissem- 
inated ".) 

This "will bring in a fund of information from 
the pupils. They will mention that the thistle 
seed files, and so does the seed of the milkweed ; 
that the burs of the burdock, and some other 
seeds are provided with hooka, by which they 
attach themselves to the hair of animals or the 
clothing of men, and ride away to their resting- 
place, which may be a hundred miles off. Some 
faU into the water and sail away to another 
shore. Some, like the seed of the Touch-me-not, 
are thrown at a distance by the bursting of the 
, elastic pericarp ; others, as niits and acorns, are 
carried by squirrels and buried beneath the 
leaves. These facts would mostly be noticed by 
children, when once put upon observation. 

Nest question : — Are plants propagated in any 
other way than b-ij seeds f 

This question would call their attention to the 
various means of natural and artificial propaga- 
tion — by layers, by offsets, by suckers, by grafts 
ing, by inoculation or budding, etc., etc. 

Again : — Have any plants more ways than one 

I of natwral propagation ? Some have one way 

' only, — ^by seeds, as the annual plants ; some have 

two, — ^by seeds and by roots, as the potato ; some 

have three, — as the tiger lily, by side-bulbs from 

I the roots, by stalk-bulbs, and by the seeds. This 

I be extended indefinitely. 
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SECTION v.— REMARKS. 

Let it be remembered that the above has been 
given simply as a specimen of what could easily 
be done by an ingenious teacher, with as com- 
mon a thing as an ear of corn for the test. Any 
other thing would answer as welL A chip, a 
tooth or a bone of an animal, a piece of iron, a 
feather, or any other object, could be made the 
test for adroitly bringing in the wses of wood, 
the food and habits of animals, the use and comr- 
parative value of Tnetals, the covering of birds, 
their migration, the covering of animals, etc., etc. 
Let the teacher but think what department he 
will dwell upon, and then he can easily select his 
text; and if he has any tact, he can keep the 
children constantly upon inquiry and observation. 

The advantages of the above course over sim- 
ply lecturing to them on certain subjects, that is, 
over the pouring-dn process, are many and great. 
Some of the most obvious I will briefly state. 

1. It immediately puts the minds of the chil- 
dren into a state of vigorous activity. They feel 
that they are no longer passive recipients. They 
are incited to discover and ascertain for them- 
selves. They are, therefore, profitably employed 
both in and out of school, and as a consequence 
are more easily governed. A habit of observa^ 
tion is cultivated in them ; and what an advan- 
tage is this for a child I It is almost unnecessary 
maxk that many people go through the 
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Children should be taught to think.— FopenlB benefited. 

world ■without seeing half the objects which are 
brought within theii- reach. It would be the 
same to them if their eyes were half the time 
closed. If they travel through a country pro- 
senting the most beautiful scenery or the most 
interesting geological features, they see nothing. 
They grow up among all the wonders of God's 
works, amid aU the displays of his wisdom, of hia 
design, to no purpose. They study none of the 
plans of nature ; and by all the millions of ar- 
rangements which God has made, to dehght the 
eye, to gratify the taste, to excite the emotions 
of pleasure instead of pain, they are neither the 
happier nor the wiser. What a blessing, then, it 
is to a child, to put his mind upon inquiry ; to 
open his eyes to observe what his Creator in- 
tended his intelligent creatures should behold, of 
his goodness, his wisdom, his power. And how far 
superior is he who teaches a child to see for him- 
self and to think for himself, to him who sees 
and thinks for the child, and thus practically in- 
vites the pupil to close his own eyes and grope 
in darkness through the instructive journey of 
hfe. 

2. It is of great service to the parents in the 
district to have this waking-up process in opera- 
tion. Our children are sometimes our best teach- 
ers. Parents are apt to grow rusty in their ac- 
quirements, and it is no doubt one of the designs 
of providence that the inquisitiveness of child- 
. hood should preserve them from sinking into j 
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I mental inactivity. Who can hear the inquiries of 
his own child after knowledge, without a desire 
to supply his wants. Now it is right for the 
I teacher to use this instrumentality to wake np 
mind in his district. Parents, by the course I 
have recommended, very soon become interested 
\ in these daily questions of the teacher ; and they 
are often as eager to know what is the next 
question as the children are to report it. This 
' course, then, will supply profitable topics of con- 
, versation at the fireside, and very likely will en- 
\ courage also the pursuit of useful reading. It 
■'will, moreover, soon awaken a deeper interest in 
T the school on the part of the parents. They wiU 
I begin to inquire of one another as to this new 
I measiu-e ; and when they find by conference that 
the feeling in this matter is becoming general, 
they will desire to visit the school to witness this 
as well as the other operations of the teacher. 
This will secure parental co-operation, and thus 

I in every way the influence of the school will be 
heightened. It is no smaU thing for a teacher to' 
■enlist the interest of his patrons in the success 
of his school ; and this is the most happily done, 
■when it is achieved through the medium of the 
pupils themselves. 
3, It wakes up the teacher's own mind. This 
is by no means the least important point to be 
gained. The teacher, by the very nature of his 
employment, by daily confinement in an un- 
^ healthy atmosphere, by teaohine oyer and oyer 
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again that with whicli he is quite familiar, by 
boarding with people who are inclined to be so- 
cial, and by the fatigue and languor with which 
he finds himself oppressed every night, is strongly 
tempted to neglect his own improvement. There 
are but few who rise above this accumulation of 
impediments and go on in spite of them to emi- 
nence in the profession. A large proportion of 
all who teach rely upon the attainments with 
which they commence ; and in the course of two 
or three years, finding themselves behind the age, 
they abandon the employment. This is very nat^ 
ural. Any man who treads in a beaten tract, 
like a horse in a mill, must become weary, how- 
ever valuable the product may be which he 
grinds out. It is essential that he should keep 
his own interest awake by some exercise of his 
ingenuity, and that he should compel himself to 
be industrious by undertaking that ivhich will 
absolutely demand study. The above process will 
do this ; and while he may have the exquisite 
pleasure of seeing the growth of his pupils' minds, 
he may also have the higher satisfaction of feel- 
ing the growth of his own. 



I must hffre add, that it has not been my in- 
tention, in what 1 have said, to inculcate the idea 
that the study of books should in the least de- 
I gree be abated to make room for this process of 
waking up mind. The various branches are to 
t puisued, and as diligently pursued, as ever 
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before. The time to be set apart for this exercise 
should be short, — never probably to exceed five 
minutes. It is to come in when the scholars need 
rest for a moment, and when, if not employed 
about this, they would probably be doing nothing, 
or, perhaps, worse than nothing. It should be 
managed with care and should never be made a 
hobby by teachei-s, as if it were of more impor- 
tance than any thing else. One secret of success 
in this — as, indeed, in every thing — is, that it 
should not be continued too long at once. The 
pupils should be left "longing — not loathing". 

Let me again remind the reader that I have 
given the above as a specimen. The choice of 
the ear of corn was merely accidental ; it hap- 
pened to lie on my table when I wanted a text. 
The teacher should look upon this simply as a 
specimen, and then choose his own subjects. The 
main point aimed at is this : — Never ask leading 
questions, which yom- scholars can hardly fail to 
answer ; and never lecture to your pupils till you 
have somehow first kindled in them a living de- 
sire to know ; that is, avoid alike the " drawtng- 
out " and the " pouring-in " process. Rather let it 
be your object to excite inquiry by a question 
they can not answer without thought and obser- 
vation, — and such a question as they would deem 
it disgraceful not t-o he able to answer. This, 
adroitly done, is "waking up mind". 

Within the last few years, a great extension 
■has been given to oral instruction, as diatin- 
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I use and abuse. 



I 



guiahed from text-book instruction ; and this re- 
action has now gone to such an extreme that 
there is a marked tendency to regard the use of 
hooks as an evidence of a poor quahty of teach- 
ing. It has been assumed that the ideal teaching 
is that which causes the pupil to discover, or at 
least to rediscover, every thing for himself. It 
seems to be forgotten by some that there is 
knowledge, the reproduction of which, without 
the aid of books, is even inconceivable ; and that 
there is other knowledge, the reproduction of 
which, without the aid of books, though conceiv- 
able, is practically impossible ; and that in all 
cases, capitalized knowledge is accessible only 
through books. "Language," says J. S. Mill, "is 
the depository of the accumulated body of expe- 
rience to which all former ages have contributed 
their part, and which is the inheritance of all yet 
to come." (Logic, p. 413.) The misuse of books 
should not be taken as an argument for their 
disuse. An intelligent instructor will not allow a 
pupil to confound words with ideas, but will 
teach the art of interpreting language. " Words," 
says Hobbes, " are wise men's counters ; they do 
but reckon by them ; but they are the money of 
fools." (Leviathan, Chap. IV.) 

The assumption, sometimes made, that in- 
struction by word of mouth is necessarily bet- 
ter than the same instruction given in the written 
form, is thus disposed of by Mr. Bain : " The sug- 
ig^aimu is often made and is probably acted oi 
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by some teachers, to teach grammar without 
books, on the assumption that tlie difficulties are 
not inlierent in the subject, but come into being 
when it is reduced to form and put into the pu- 
pil's hand in print. There must be some fallacy 
here. What is printed is only what is proper to 
to be said by word of mouth ; and if the teacher 
can express himself more clearly than the best 
existing book, hia words should he written down 
and take the place of the book. No matter what 
may be the peculiar felicity of the teacher's 
method, it may be given in print, to be imitated 
by others, and so inti-oduce a better class of 
books ; the reform that proposes to do away with 
books entirely, thus ending in the preparation of 
another book." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



CONDUCTING RECITATIONS 



IN considering a teacher's qualifications, the 
power of exciting an interest in the recita- 
tions of his school may not be overlooked. No 
man can be successful for any length of time 
without this. This comprises what is usually im- 
plied by APTNESS TO TEACH. All men have not 
this faculty by nature in an equal degree. Some 
may talk for an hour upon an interesting topic 
in the presence of children without commanding 
their attention ; while there are others who can 
take even a commonplace subject and secure for 
any length of time an all-absorbing interest in 
every word. This difference is seen in every 
grade of piiblic speakers and in all descriptions 
j of writers; but perhaps more strikingly than 
anywhere else, it is observable among teachers. 
Enter one school, and you may notice that the 
scholars are dull and listless ; indifference aits 
undisturbed upon their brows ; or perhaps they 
L are driven by the activity of their own natures 
I to some expedient to interest themselves, while 
[ the teacher is, with very commendable spirit, 
I laboriously — perhaps learnedly — explaining some 
lijrinciple or fact designed for their edification. 



A oontrast.— Not always a natural girt. 

The secret is, he has not yet learned to awaken 
their attention ; he faUs to excite their interest. 

Pass to another aehooL A breathless silence 
pervades the room ; the countenances of the chil- 
dren, upturned toward the teacher, beam with 
deUght. As he kindles into earnestness and elo- 
qnence, they kindle into responsive enthusiasm. 
Whenever his eye meets theirs, he sees — he feels 
the glow radiated by the fire he is lighting in 
their souls, and his own gathers new warmth 
and enthusiasm in return. Such a man is apt to 
teach; and you could scarcely break the spell by 
which he holds his class, " though you should give 
them for playthings, shining fragments broken 
from off the sun ". 

He who possesses this gift naturally, has very 
great advantage as a teacher to begin with. The 
ability to fell well what he knows, is of more con- 
sequence to the teacher, than the greatest attain- 
ments without the power to communicate them. 
Combine high attainments with the ability to teU, 
and you have the accomplished teacher. 

But this power to communicate is not neces- 
sarily a natural gift; it comes not always by 
intuition. It can be acquired. It is founded in 
philosophy ; and he who can understand any 
thing of the workings of his own mind, who can 
revert to the mental processes he went through 
in order to comprehend a principle, who can go 
hack to that state of mind he was in before he 
' comprehended it, and then, by one step more, can 
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himself in the place of the child he is teach- 
ing, realizing exactly his perplexities and feeling 
his precise wants, can become the apt teacher. 
Those who fail in this are usually those who 
have forgotten the steps they took to acquire 
their own knowledge, or perhaps who never no- 
ticed what steps they did take. 

To acquire this rare qualification should be 
the constant study of the teacher. To this end 
he should recall, as far as possible, the operations 
of his own mind in childhood. By studying his 
own mind, he learns, often most effectually, what 
ite needs to know of others. Whenever he is pre- 
rparing to teach any principle or fact to others, let 
ilim ask himself questions like the following: — 
■What was the dark point in this, -when I studied 
it? Where did my mind labor most? What point 
["did my teacher fail to explain? Such questions 
■mil frequently suggest the very difficulty which 
irpiexes every mind in the same process. Again, 
the following inquiries may be very useful : — ^In 
studying this, what was the first point which 
clear to me? After this, what was the 
lond step, and how did that foUow the first? 
jSrhe next in order? And the next? Was this 
le natural wder ? If not, what is the natural 
? The right answers to these questions will 
iggsst the course to be pursued in the instruc- 
tion of a. class. 

The teacher can scarcely ask a more impoiv 
queation than this: — What is the naifuraj 
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order of presenting a given subject ? The ability 
to determine this, is what constitutes in a great 
degree the science of teaching. This inquiry 
should occupy much thought, because a mistake 
here is disastrous, and ever will be as long as 
divine wisdom is superior to human. He who 
can ascertain the order of nature, will be most 
sure of exciting an interest in the subject he is 
endeavoring to teach. 
, Some further suggestions as to conducting 
school recitations are contained in the following 
paragraphs. 

1. The teacher should thoroughly understand 
what he attempts to teach. It is destructive of all 
life in the exercise, if the teacher is constantly 
chained down to the text-book. I have no objec- 
tion, indeed, that he should take his text-book 
with him to the class, and that he should occa- 
sionally refer to it to refresh his own memory or 
to settle a doubt. But who does not know that 
a teacher who is perfectly familiar with what is 
to be taught, has ten times the vivacity of one 
who is obliged to follow the veiy letter of the 
book? His own enthusiasm glows in his coun- 
tenance, sparkles in his eye, and leaps from his 
tongue. He watches the halting of the pupil, 
perceives his difficulty, devises his expedient for 
illustrating the dark point in some new way, and, 
at the proper moment, renders just the amount 
of assistance which the pupil needs. Not con- 
fined to the test, he has tiie use of his eyes: a nd 
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[■when he speaks or explains, he can accompany 
his remark with a quickening look of intelligence. 
In this way his class is enlivened. They respect 
F him for his ready attainment, and they are fired 
I with a desire to he his equal. 
■ How different is it with a teacher who knows 
nothing of the subject but what is contained in 
the text before him, and who knows that only 
as he reads it during the intervals occasioned by 
the hesitations of the class. Every question he 
proposes is printed at the bottom of the page ; 
and as soon as he reads the question, without a 
I glance at the pupil, his eye sets out on a chase 
I after the answer in the text. If the scholar has 
[ not already been stupefied by such teaching, and 
I happens to give an intelligent answer, yet not in 
[the precise language of the book, he is set right 
f by the teacher's reading the very words, — ^just so 
I much detached from the sentence, as he fancies 
■aa intended to answer that one question I In 
I this way he discourages thought in his pupUa, 
[ and sets a boi:nty on mechanical study. In this 
I way, too, he congeals whatever of interest they 
rbring with them to the recitation, and they sink 
lltito indifference, — or, following the instincts of 
'' their nature, they seek occupation in play or mis- 
chief, even under the sound of his voice ! 

2. The teacher should specially prepare him- 
self for each lesson he assigns. This is naturally 
jsted by what has just been said. The 
I memory needs to be refreshed. We all 
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know how difficult it would be to recite a lesson, 
in geometry for instance, weeks after studying it. 
It is so in other things. Now, the teacher should 
he so familiar with the lesson which he proposes 
to hear recited, that he could recite it himself as 
perfectly as he would desire his scholars to do it. 
This is seldom the case. I have heard a teacher, 
with the text-book in his hands, complain of the 
dullness or inaccuracy of his classes, when, if the 
tables had been turned, and the pupils allowed 
to ask the questions, the teacher would scarcely 
have recited as weU. And I may add, this is no 
very unconvmon thing! If any one is startled at 
this assertion, let him request a friend, in whom 
he can confide, to ask him the questions of a 
particular lesson in geography, or history, or 
grammar. The teacher should daily study his 
lessons. This will enable him the better 
his lessons judiciously. In this daily 
study, he should master the text-book upon the 
Bubject; and, more than this, he shoiild consider 
what collateral matter he can bring in to illus- 
trate the lesson. He should draw upon the re- 
sources of his own mind, — ^upon the treasures of 
his commonplace-book* — upon the contents of 

■ It tfl an Bxoellent plan for ever? teacher to keep a coramonplaoe- 
'book of conBiderablfl size, different portions of it being set apart for the 
different subjecta upon which he la to give inatructioD. On. the firet 
twenty paRes, "Qeography" may be the head,— the nest twenty pagea 
maybe set apart for"History,"— twenty mora maybe asaiBnod to "Read- 
ing,"— and a like nnmher to "Arithmetic," "Orararoor," "SpeUing," 
"Writing," etc, resBrving quite a space for " MlBoellaneouB Matter." 
, Ihtowottld mako a large booi; hutwhen Itlsrememborod thBtit toW 
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I Bome encyclopedia, — iipoD any source, from 

I ■whence he can obtain a supply of knowledge for 

I his purpose. This will improve his own mind, 

t and he will be encouraged, aa from time to time 

I ie teaches the same branch, to find that he is 

I able to do better than ever before, and that, in- 

I stead of becoming weary with repetition, he is 

I more and more enthusiastic over the subject. 

Going thus to his class — so full of the subject, 

that were the text-book annihilated, be could 

make another and better one- — he will have no 

diflSculty to secure attention. As be speaks, hia 

I eye accompanies his word, and as his pupils an- 
swer, he sees the expression of tbeir countenances ; 
and what a world of meaning there is in this ex- 
pression ! It betrays, better than words can do, 
the clearness or obscurity of the mind's percep- 
tion, when a truth is presented. How different 
the beaming of the eye when the soul appre- 
hends, from that almost idiotic stare at vacuity 
when "words are used without import. And how 
.necessary it is that the teacher should be free to 
observe the inward workings of the soiil as indi- 
cated upon the countenance. 

be used for BeTeral yearB. it ia woll to have it laige enough to contain a 
largo uraount of matter. Now, wheneTerthe toaeber hears a Jeoturaoa 
a peonliar method of teachins oither of these branches, let him note the 
prominent parts of it under the proper head, and egpe<AaUii the lOvstrallOHi, 
When he reads or hears an anecdote illuBtratini; Qeosraphy, History, or 
Qmmmar, let it be copied under the proper head. If it illnEtratea Ge- 
ography, let the mnne cftH* plact stand at its head. When he Ttaits a 
•Cbool, and listens to a new explanation or a new process, let him note it 
under Its head. In this way he may collect a thoosand valuable tlilngB 
to tw used with jailgment in Mb echooL 
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The teacher should be able to use our larir- 
guage fluently and correctly. In this many are 
deficient. They hesitate and stammer, and after 
all, express their ndeas in vague terms, and per- 
haps by the use of inaccurate or inelegant lan- 
guaga A teacher in no way gives so effectual 
instruction in grammar as by his own use of our 
language ; and there can be no sight more morti- 
fying than that of a teacher laboring to fis in 
the minds of his class some rule of syntax, when 
his own language at the very moment shows an 
entire disregard of the rule. It is very common 
to hear teachers talk of "sums" to their classes 
in arithmetic, and even to ask them to do "sums" 
in subtraction or division I The term "question" 
is often as improperly applied, when no question 
is asked. The teacher should be accurate in the 
use of terms. " Question " is sometimes the proper 
word; sometimes, "problem"; and sometimes, "ex- 
ercise" or "example", may with more propriety 
be used : but "sum" means the amount of several 
numbers when added, and it should not be ap- 
plied as the name of an exercise. Some teachers 
iise the terms ratio and proportion* interchange- 
ably, as if they were synonyms. Such inaccu- 
racies in the teacher will be sure to be repro- 

• Wb are reminded by this of the ooUege student who wsh oiam- 
Ined rather oloaely by his tutor. " What is ratio f " inquired the tntor. 
"Ratiop'sajd the jouhr man; "ratio ia proportion." "Well.what is 
proportion T " "Proportiont proportion is ratio," "WoD, then," said 
the tntor, lookingperplBied," what are both together?" "EscusBme," 
Bald the piipU . " ; am d^w h<< cvu of a Hfn« .' " 
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Animation.— Children fmltatrvB.— Attitude. 

duced in tlie school, and it is a great evil for 
tiie scholar to acquire a careless habit in the use 
of terms. 

4. He should have proper animation himself. 
Horace Mann describes some of the Scotch teach- 
ers as working themselves up into a feverish ex- 
citement in the presence of their classes, and the 
classes in turn as literally hounding from the 
floor when they answer their hasty questions. 
Now, while I think these Scotch teacliers go quite 
ilxK) far, I do think that many of our own teachers 

ime short of a proper standard of animation, 
A teacher should be ready, without being rapid ; 
.animated, without being boisterous. Children are 
imitative beings; and it is astonishing to observe 
how very soon they catch the manners of the 
teacher. If he is heavy and plodding in his 
movements, they will very soon be dull and 
drowsy in theirs ; then, if he speaks in a sprightly 
tone, and moves about with an elastic step, they 
lllmost realize a resurrection from the dead. If 
he appears absent-minded, taking but little in- 
terest in the lesson which is recited, they will be 
BB inattentive, at least, as he; while, if all his 
looks and actions indicate that the subject is of 

ime importance, he will gain their attention. 

Tor can I refrain in this place from siiggesting 
the teacher the importance of regarding his 
while engaged in conducting a recita- 
His altitude should not be one of indolence 
lees, — and when he moves from his seat, 
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and appears at the blackboard to illustrate any 
point, it should be done gracefully, and with a 
constant regard to the fact, that every look and 
every motion teaches, 

5. Me should never proceed without the atten- 
tion of the class. A loss of interest is sure to 
follow a want of attention. Besides, a habit of 
inattention, while it is very common, is also a 
great calamity to the person who falls into it 
during life. Many a sermon is lost upon a por- 
tion of the audience in our churches every Sab- 
bath from this cause. When the attention is 
aroused, the impression made is enduring ; and 
one idea then communicated is worth a hundred 
at any other time. 

6. Avoid a formal routine in teaching. Chil- 
dren are very apt to imbibe the notion that they 
study in order to recite. They have but httle idea 
of any purpose of acquirement beyond recitation ; 
hence they study their text-book as mere words. 
The teacher should, as soon as possible, lead them 
to study the subject, using the book simply as an 
instrument. "Books are but helps" — should be- 
come their motto. In order to bring this about, 
the instructor would do well occasionally to leave 
entirely the order of the book, and question them 
on the topic they have studied. If they are pur- 
suing arithmetic, for instance, and they have 
carefully prepared a definite number of problems, 
it might be well to test their ability by giving 
them at the recitation, others of the teacher's 
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■own preparing, involving an application of what 
I they have learned to the business of life. This 
I will lead them to study intelligently. Besides, as 
I soon as they begin to see how their knowledge 
I'ifi to be useful to them, they have a new motive 
I. to exertion. They should be so taught as to dis- 
I cover that grammar will improve their nnder^ 
I standing and use of language ; that writing will 
f prepare them for business, and by enabling them 
to communicate with their friends, will add . to 
their enjoyment ; and so of reading and the other 
L branches. 

» 7. Se careful to use langiboge which is intel- 
\lig^le to children, whenever an explanation ia 
I given. The object of an explanation is to eluci- 
I date, to make clearer. How is this object accom- 
I plished when the explanation is less intelligible 
1 than the thing explained ? Suppose a child should 
I ask her teacher to explain the cause of cold in 
I winter and heat in summer ; in other words, the 
^ cause of the change of seasons. "O, yes," says 

■ he, pleasantly. "The annual revolution of the 
^<earth round the sun in connection with the obli- 
■■quity of the echptic, occasions the succession of 

■ the four seasons."* The child listens to these 
w "words of learned length" and is astonished at 
m the learning of her teacher ; but she has no 
ft clearer idea, than before, of the point she inquired 
w- about 

I Mr. S. R, Hall, in his lectures, gives the follow- 



I A forcible iUustratlaii, 

ing forcible illustration of the same point. " Will 

, you please tell me why I carry one for every 
ten ? " said little Laura to her instructor. " Yes, 
my dear," said he, kindly. "It is because num- 
bers increase from right to left in a decimal 
ratio." Laura sat and repeated it to herself 
two or three times, and then looked very sad. 
The master, as soon as he had answered, pursued 
his other business and did not notice her. But 
she was disappointed. She understood him no 
better than if he had used words of another lan- 

, guage. "Decimal" and "ratio" were words that 
might have fallen on her ear before ; but if so, 

I she understood them Hone the better for it. She 
looked in the dictionary and was disappointed 
again, and after some time, put away her arith- 
metic. When asked by her teacher why she did 
80, she replied, T don't like to study it; I can't 

I understand it.' 

I " Now, the injury to little Laura was very great. 

I Bhe had commenced the study with interest ; she 

, had learned to answer a great many questions in 
arithmetic, and had been pleased. She wac now 
using a slate and writing her figures on it, and 
had found the direction to carry one for every 
ten. This she might have been made to undei> 
stand. The master loved his scholars and wished 
to benefit them, but forgot that terms perfectly 
plain to him would be unintelligible to the child. 
From that moment, Laura disliked arithmetic, 

i'ond every effort that could be used with her 
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. could not efface the impression that it was a hard 
study, and she could not understand it." 

While upon this subject, I might urge that 
teachers should not resort to evasion when they 
are not able to explain. It is a much more hon- 
orable, and far more satisfactory course, for the 
teacher frankly to confess his inability to explain, 
than to indulge in some ridiculous mysticism to 
up the show of knowledge. I may never 
forget the passage I first made through the Rule 
of Three, and the manner in which my manifold 
perplexities respecting "direct and inverse" pro- 
portion were solved. " Sir," said I, after puzzling 
a long time over "more requiring more and less 
requiring less" — "will you tell me why I some- 
times multiply the second and third terms to- 
gether and divide by the first — and at other 
times multiply the first and second and divide 
by the third?" "Why, because more requires 
more sometimRs, and sometimes it requires less — 
to be sure. Haven't you read the rule, my boy?" 
"Yes, sir, I can repeat the rule, but I don't «n- 
dersiand it." "Why, it is because 'more requires 
more and less requires less ' ! " " But vjhy, sir, do 
I multiply as the rule says?" "Wiy, because 
' more requires more and less requires less ' — see, 
the rule says so." "I know the rule says so, but 
I wished to understand ivhy" "Why? why?" 

I looking at me as if idiocy itself trembled before 
him — " why ? — why, because the rule says so ; 

tetoa't uou see it? — t^^More recnivrea Tnore and. 
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less requires less ! " — and in the midst of this in- 
explicable combination of more and less, I shrunk 
away to my seat, blindly to follow the rule be- 
cause it said so. Such teaching as this is enough 
to stultify the moat inquiring mind ; and it is to 
Becure the blessing of relief from such influeiice 
to the children of any particular district, that we 
come to consider an occasional change of teachers 
a mitigated evil. 

8. Require prompt and accurate recitation. 
I know of nothing that will abate the interest of 
a class sooner than dull and dragging recitations. 
The temptation in such cases is very strong for 
the teacher to help the class by the "drawing- 
out process" before described. This, however, 
only makes the matter worse. The dull recitation 
calls for the teacher's aid ; and his aid reproduces 
the dull recitation. The only way is to stop at 
once, and refuse to proceed till the recitation can 
go alone. It is just as easy to have good lessons 
as poor; and the teacher should have the energy 
to insist upon them. Mark the countenances of 
a , class as they go to their seats after a good 
recitation. They feel that they have done some- 
thing, and they look as if they valued their 
teacher's approbation and their own so highly, 
that they will leam the next lesson still better. 

It is, moreover, a great saving of time, to have 
the lessons promptly recited. This saving will 
afford the opportunity to introduce those addi- 
illustrations I have before suggested, 
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order to excite a still deeper interest. It may 
sometimes, though not always, be weU to make a 
prompt and perfect recitation the condition of 
introducing the additional matter. 

not too much upon simultanaous reci- 
tation. This has become quite too fashionable of 
late. It had its origin in the large achooia estab- 
lished some years since, known as Lancasterian 
schools, and perhaps was well enough adapted to 
schools kept upon that plan in large cities. But 
when this mode of reciting is adopt-ed in our dis- 
trict and country schools, where the circumstances 
of large numbers and extreme backwardness are 
■wanting, it is entirely uncalled for, and, like other 
city fashions transferred to the country, is really 
■<ni.t of place. 

Seriously, I look upon this as one of the prom- 
:inent faults in many of our schools. It destroys 
all independence in the pupil by taking away 
his individuality. He moves with the phalanx. 
lieaming to roly on others, he becomes superficial 
in his lessons. He is tempted to indolence by a 
knowledge that his deficiencies will not stand out 
lay themselves ; and be comforts himself after a 
bljiserable recitation with the consoling reflection 
xhat he has been able to conceal his want of 
S^oroughness from his teacher. 
I It may sometimes be useful. A few questions 
Sibus answered may serve to give animation to a 
blass when their interest begins to flag ; but that 
w^^Ji. may serve as a stimulant must not be 
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relied on for nutrition. As an example of its 
usefulness, I have known a rapid reader tamed 
into due moderation by being put in companion- 
skip with others of slower speech, Just as we 
tame a friskful colt by harnessing him into a 
team of grave old horses. But aside from some 
such definite purpose, I have seen no good come 
of this innovation, I am satisfied its prevalence 
is an evil, and worthy of the careful considera- 
tion of teachers. 



By the foregoing means, and others which will 
suggest themselves to the thoughtful teacher's 
mind, he can arouse the interest of his classes so 
that study will be more attractive than play. 
For this object every teacher should labor. It is 
of course impossible to give specific rules to meet 
every case ; it is not desirable to do it. The 
teacher, put upon the track, will easily devise his 
own expedients ; and his own, be it remembered, 
will usually he found the best for Mm. 

As a motive for every teacher to study care- 
fully the art of teaching well at the recitation, it 
should be home in mind that then and there he 
comes before his pupils in a peculiar and promi- 
nent manner ; it is there his mind comes specially 
in contact with theirs, and there that he lays in 
them, for good or for evil, the foundations of 
their mental habits. It is at the recitation in a 
peculiar manner, that he makes his mark upon 
^ their minds ; and as the seal upon the was, so 
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I his mental character upon theirs leaves its im- 
I press behind ! 

During the recitation, pupils should be kept in 

I an attitude of constant attention, and this end 

may usually be secured as follows : Much is 

\ gained by massing pupils. There is always a 

great dissipation of nervous force in attempting 

to teach pupils who are scattered over a large 

area, for inattention is sure to result from such 

I isolation. A long line should be broken up into 

[ two or three shorter lines, the shortest pupUs in 

[ front, the tallest in the rear. In carrying forward 

1 the work of the recitation, the questions should 

' always be asked before pupils are summoned to 

answer them ; and in calling up pupils to recite, 

there should be no fixed order, or no order that 

can be foreseen ; and where there is a strong 

p tendency to inattention, one call should not es- 

I empt a pupil from further service. There are 

decided advantages in calling up pupils by means 

of cards on which their names are written. 



CHAPTER IX. 



EXCITING INTEREST IN STUDY. 



IT is ever an interesting question to tlie teacher, 
and one which he should consider with great 
care — "How can I excite among my pupils an 
interest in their studies ? " The intelligent teacher 
feels that this is the great question ; for he fore- 
sees that, if he fails here, his difficulty in govern- 
ing his school will be very much increased. He 
therefore turns his attention with deep solicitude 
to the motives he may present, and the methods 
he may employ to awaken and keep alive the 
interest of the school. 

If he has reflected at all upon the subject, he 

* has already arrived at the conviction, that it is 
'necessary for the good of aU concerned that the 
interest awakened should be an abiding one ; that 
it should not only not abate during the term of 
school, but continue — nay, grow stronger and 
stronger — even after school - days have passed 
away. There is probably no greater mistake in 
education, than that of raising in school an arti- 
ficial excitement, ^which may aid perhaps in 
securing better recitations, but which will do 
nothing toward putting the mind into such a 

estate, that it will press on in the pursuit of 
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knowledge even after the living teacher has closed 
his labors. 

The higher principles of our nature being 
aroused with difficulty, are too apt to be neglected 
by the teacher, and thus they remain in their 
original feebleness ; while he contents himself 
■with appealing to our lower characteristics, — thus 
doing a lasting injury by unduly cultivating and 
strengthening them, at the same time that he 
awakens, after all, but a temporary interest. 

In view of the importance of the subject, and 
the difficulty of judging aright upon it, I shall 
make no apology for devoting a few pages to the 
I consideration of 

SECTION I.— INCENTIVES TO STUDY— EMULATION. 



The teacher will find, in a greater or less de- 
gree, in the mind of every child, the principle of 
Emulation. It is a question very much debated 
of late, What shall Jie do with it ? Much has 
been said and written on this question, and the 
ablest minds, both of past ages and the present, 
have given us their conclusions respecting it ; 
and it often increases the perplexity of the young 
teacher to find the widest difference of opinion 
on this subject among men upon whom in other 
things he would confiding];^ rely for guidance. 
Why, asks he, why is this? Is there no such 
I thing as truth in this matter ? or have these men 
tnderstood each other? When they have writ- 



I 
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ten with so raucli ability and so much earnest- 
ness, — some zealously recommending emulation 
as a safe and desirable principle to be encouragea 
in the young, and others as warmly denouncing 
it as altogether unworthy and improper, — have 
they been thinking of the same thing f Thus 
perplexed with conflicting opinions, he is thrown 
back upon his own reflection for a decision ; or 
what ia more common, he endeavors to find the 
truth by experimenting upon his pupils. He tries 
one course for one term, and a different one the 
next ; repeats both during the third, and stiU 
finds himself unsettled as he commences the 
fourth. Meantime, some of his experiments have 
wrought out a lasting injury upon the minds of 
his pupils ; for, if every teacher must settle every 
doubt by new experiments upon his classes, the 
progress that is made in the science and art of 
teaching must be at the untold expense of each 
new set of children ; — just as if the young doctor 
could take nothing as settled by the experience 
of his predecessors, btit must try over again for 
himself the effect of all the various medical 
agents, in order to decide whether arsenic does 
corrode the stomach and produce death, — whether 
cantharides can be best applied inwardly or out- 
wardly, — whether mercury is most salutary when 
administered in oujjces or grains, or whether re- 
pletion or abstinence is preferable in a fever ! 
When such is the course of a young practitioner 
^mTmiJy,,wli2-!3fte? a9J;.<; 
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the church-yard soon to become the most populous 
district, and the sexton to be the most thrifty 
personage in the village, unless indeed he too 
should become the subject of experiment? 

But is there not a good sense and a bad sense, 
associated with the term Emulation ; — and have 
not these eager disputants fallen into the same 
error, in this matter, that the two knights com- 
mitted, when they immolated each other in a 
contest about the question whether a shield w^as 
gold or silver, when each had seen but one side 
of it ? I incline to the opinion that this ■ is the 
case, — and that those who wax so warm in this 
contest., would do well to give us at the outset a 

■ careful definition of the term Emulation, as they 
intend to use it. This would perhaps save them- 

' selves a great deal of toil, and their readers a 
great deal of perplexity. 

Now, it seems to me the truth of this question 
lies within a nutshell. 1. If emulation means a 
desire for improvement, progress, growth, — an ar- 
dent wish to rise above one's present condition 
or attainments, — or even an aspiration to attain 
to eminence in the school or in the world, it is 
a laudable motive. This is self-emulation. It 
presses the individual on to surpass himself. It 
compares his present condition with what he 
would be — with what he ought to be ; and, " for- 

I getting those things which are behind, and reach- 
ing forth unto those which are before, he presses 

Btoward the mark for the prize." "An ardor 
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kindled by the praiseworthy examples of others, 
inciting to imitate them, or to equal, or even 
excel them, withont the desire of depressing 
them ",* is the sense in which the apostle uses 
the term [Romans, si. 14] when he says: "If by 
any means I may provoke to emulation them 
■which are my flesh, and might save some of 
them." If this be the meaning of emulation, it 
is every way a worthy principle to be appealed 
to in school. Thia principle exists to a greater or 
less extent in the mind of every child, and may 
very safely be strengthened by being called by 
the teacher into lively exercise ; provided always, 
that the eminence is sought from a desire to 
be useful, and not from a desire of self-glorifi- 
oation. 

2, But if emulation, on the other hand, means 
a desire of surpassing others, for the sake of sur- 
passing them; if it be a disposition that will 
cause an individual to be as well satisfied with 
the highest place, whether he has risen above his 
fellows by hLs intrinsic well-doing, or they have 
fallen below him by their neglect ; if it puts him 
in such a relation to others that their failures 
' ■will be as gratifying to him as his own success; 
if it be a principle that prompts the secret wish 
in the child that others may miss their lessons, 
in order to give him an opportunity to gain ap- 
plause by a contrast with their abasement, — ^then, 
without doubt, it is an unworthy and unholy 



Ambition. — Tho two views of emulation compared. 

principle, and should never be encouraged or 
appealed to by the teacher. It has no similitude 
to that spirit which prompts a man to " love his 
neighbor as himself". It has none of that gen- 
erosity "which rejoices in the success of others. 
Carried out in after-life, it becomes ambition, such 
as flred the breast of a Napoleon, who sought a 
throne for himself, though he waded through the 
blood of millions to obtain it. 

It is to this principle that the apostle, before 
quoted, alludes, when he classes emulation with the 
" works of the flesh ", which are these : " adultery, 
fornication, uncleanness, laaciviousness, idolatry, 
witchcraft, hatred, variance, Emulation, wrath, 
strife, seditions, etc., — of the which things, I tell 
you before, as I have told you in times past, that 
they which do such things shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God." It is of this principle that the 
commentator, Scott, remarks: — "This thirst for 
human applause has caused more horrible viola- 
tions of the law of love, and done more to deso- 
late the earth, than even the grossest sensuality 
ever did." 

Thus, Emulation is a term which indicates a 
very good or a very bad thing, according to the 
definition we give it. In one view of it, the 
warmest aspirings to rise are consistent with a 
generous wish that others may rise also. It is 
even compatible with a heartfelt satisfaction in 
its possessor at the progress of others, though 
rt^y should outstrip him in his upward course. 
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I 

^^K It is the spirit which actuates all true Christians, 

^^H as they wend their way heavenward, rejoicing the 

^^m more as they find the way is thronged with those 

^^P who hope to gain an immortal crown, 

^H In the other view of it, we see men actuated 

^^M by selfishness mingled with pride, inquiring, in 

^^B the spirit of those mentioned in the Scripture, 

^^B "Who among ns shall be the greatest?" We 

^^r everj'-where see men violating these sacred in- 

' junctions of divine wisdom : " Let no man seek 
his own, but every man another's wealth," "Let 

^^ nothing be done through strife or vain-glory ; but 

^^m in lowliness of mind, let each esteem other bet- 

^^B ter than themselves." — " In honor preferring one 

^^1 another." 

^^H K such be the true picture of emulation, in 

^^m both the good and the bad sense, certainly teach- 
^^H ers can not hesitate a moment as to their duty. 
^^m They may appeal to the principle flret described, — 
^^m cultivate and strengthen it ; and in so doing, they 
^^B may he siire they are doing a good work. But 
^^B unless they intend to violate the teachings of 
^^H common sense, and the higher teachings of Chris- 
^^M tianity, / know not how tJieij can appeal to the 
^^H principle of emulation as defined in the second 
^^H case. 

^^H But it may be urged that the teacher wiH find 
^^H emulation, even in this latter sense, existing in 
^^K human nature ; that he can not get rid of it if 
^^^^ew^: that it wiU be one of the mtwt, activ«_ 
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principles to which he can resort in arousing the 
the mind to exertion ; and, furthermore, that it 
has been appealed to by many of the most emi- 
nent teachers time out of mind. 

To this it is replied, that it is not disputed 
that children are selfish ; and that this selfishness 
may indeed be made a powerful instrumentahty 
in urging them forward to the attainment of a 
temporary end. But does the existence of selfish- 
ness prove that it needs cultivation in the human 
character? And will the end, when attained, jus- 
tify the means ? Is the end, whatever it may be, 
if attained at such a cost, a blessing to be de- 
sired? Will not the heart sufier more than the 
head will gain? 

It may be further urged, that the child will 
find the world fuU of this principle when he 
leaves the school ; and why, it is asked, should he 
at .school be thrown into an unnatural position ? 
I answer that evil is not to be overcome by mak- 
ing evil more prevalent,^and though there may 
be too .much of self-seeking in the world, that is 

, the very reason why the teacher should not en- 
conrage its growth. The more true Christianity 
prevails in the world, the less there will be of 
that spirit which rejoices at another's halting; 

■ hence I am convinced the teacher should do 
nothing to make that spirit more prevalent. 

I Nor is it essential to the progress of the pupil 

I even temporarily, since there are other and wor- 

LUuer principles which can be i 
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I- called into action. If we look carefully at the 
expediency of thus stimiilating the mind, we find 
that after the first trial of strength, many become 
disheartened and fall behind in despair. It will 
soon bo obvious, in a class of twenty, who are 
the few that will be likely to surpass all others ; 
and therefore all the others, as a matter of course, 
fall back into envy, perhaps into hopeless indif- 
ference. Wbo has not seen this in a class in 
spelling, for instance, where the strife was for the 
■d" of the class, but where all but two or 
I three were quite as well satisfied with being at 
[ the "foot ? " It does not, then, accomplish the 
I purpose for which it is employed ; and since those 
[ who are aroused by it, are even more injured 
■ than those who are indifferent, their undesirable 
I qualities being thus strengthened, the opinion is 
entertained that those teachers are the most wise, 
who bend their ingenuity to find some other 
means to awaken the minds of the children 
, under their charge. 

From what has been said, then, Emulation is 
I to be recognised or repudiated among the incen- 
[ tives of the school-room, according to the signifi- 
[ cation we assign to the term. 



SECTION 11,— PRIZES. 

It has for a long time been the custom of 
' teachers to offer some prize as an incentive to 
^-exertion in school ; a prize of some pecuniary 




-value, a book, or a medaL In some places benefi- 
cent individuals have bestowed by legacy the 
means to purchase annually the prizes thus to be 
used. Every young teacher is called upon, there- 
fore, to inquire whether such an incentive is a 
proper one to be employed in the school-room. 
If there is any good to be expected from such 
incentive, will it counterbalance the evils that 
spring from the practice? Will the good of the 
whole school be promoted by such a measure, — 
and will this be a permanent or a temporary 
good? These are qiiestions wliich press for an 
honest answer ; and the faithful teacher should 
not shrink from a careful investigation of the 
whole matter ; and if he finds good reason to 
■differ from time-honored authority, he should 
abide by the truth rather than by prescriptive 



In my own case, I may be allowed to say, my 
t mind was early turned to this point ; though, I 
I confess, with a strong bias in favor of the use of 
I prizes. Pretty thoroughly for a series of j'ears did 
I I test their efficacy, but with a growing convic- 
[ tlon that the prize was not the proper instrumen- 
I tality to create a healthy interest in the school. 
[ This conviction acquired additional strength by 
■three or four years' trial of other incentives; and 
■it was fully confirmed afterward by a trial made 
r the purpose of testing again the eflSciency of 
I prize, at an age when I cou!d more carefully 
vftteh the workings of the human mind, and 
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better appreciate the benefits or evils resulting 
from such a measure. I am now free to say that 
I am satisfied that prizes offered to a school in 
such a way that all rnay compete for them, and 
only two or three obtain them, will always he 
productive of evil consequences, far overbalancing 
any temporary or partial good that raay arise 
from them, and therefore they ought not to be 
used as incitements in our schools* 

Having expressed an opinion so decidedly upon 
a measure which claims among its friends and 
advocates some of the best minds in the country', 
I shall be expected to assign some reasons for 
the faith I entertain. From this I shall not 
shrink. I proceed therefore to express such ob- 
jections to the use of prizes, as have been sug- 
gested to my mind by my own experience, and 
confirmed by the experience and observation of 
others in whom I have great confidence. 

I. The offer of a prise gives undue prom^inence 
to a coraparatively unworthy object. It practi- 
cally teaches the child to undervalue the higher 
reward of a good conscience, and a love of learn- 
ing for its own sake. The dazzling medal is 
placed in the foreground of his field of fusion ; 
and it is very likely to eclipse those less showy 



• It may be Well to remind tho reader that I have used the term 
AiiH here in contradlstinotion from a system of BewardH. by wluch the 
teacher propoaoa to give Borae tokon of hia regard to eceru mtt who doea 
well,— and the more brilliant snccess of a. few does not necessarily pre- 
clude others from participattn^ io the favor according to their merit. 
Of sach a system of Bawards I shall have something to sa^ ^eaentb 
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but more abiding rewards found in a sense of 
duty and a desire to be qualified for usefulness. 
In studying his lesson be thinks of the prize. He 

I studies that he may merely recite well ; for it is 

I a good recitation that wins the prize. He thinks 

I not of duty, or of future usefulness ; the prize 

I outshines all other objects. 

IL The pursuit of a prize engenders a s^rit 

I of rivalry among the pupils. Rivalry in pursuit 
of an object which only one can attain, and which 
all others must lose, must end in exultation on 
the part of the winner, and disappointment and 
envy on the part of the losers. It may be said, 
this (night not to be so; but seldom can it be said, 
that it is not so. Such is human nature, and 
such it ever will be. Unpleasant feelings — some- 
times concealed, to be sure, but generally expressed 
in unequivocal terms — grow out of the award of 

I almost every school prize, and sometimes con- 
tinue to exert their baleful influence through hfe. 
Now, as long as human nature brings forth un- 
lovely traits almost spontaneously, such direct 
efforts to cultivate them surely are not called for. 
It is the part of wisdom, then, to omit such cult- 
ure and avoid such results, especially when safer 
means are so accessible. 

HL The hope of gaining the prize stimulates 

\ only the few, while the many become indifferent. 
This is admitted to be true, even by the advo- 
cates of the prize system. Let a prize be offered 

bin any class as a reward for the best scholarship, 
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and in a very few days it becomes perfectly ob- 
vious to all, wbo tbe two or three are tbat will be 
likely to outstrip all the others. These two or 
three will be stimulated to exertion; but the 
strife is left entirely to them. All others, despair- 
ing of success, resolve at once to " let their mod- 
eration be Icnown to all men"; and since the 
prize has been made so prominent an object, 
they can not be expected now to look at any 
thing above and beyond it. Feeling that they 
are not likely to participate in the honors of the 
class, they have but little disposition to share in 
its toils. 

This, to be sure, is not always so. There are 
some, who, ceasing to strive for the prize, toil for 
the more substantial blessing — a good education, — 
and in the end come out the best scholars. This 

- is the way indeed most of our strong men are 
made ; for it has long been remarked that the 
prize scholars in our schools, and even in our 
colleges, do not usually become the most distin- 
guished men. On the other hand, many of them, 
are never heard of after receiving their honors. 
But, though some of the slower scholars do thus 
hit upon the true path to eminence, it is not to 
be set down to the credit of the system ; they 
rise in spite of the system, rather than by virtue 
of it ; while the ultimate failure of the prize 
scholars is usually directly attributable to the 
defect of the system ; for having been unduly 

^ stimulated to study solely with raference to red- 
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tation, and not with regard to future usefulness, 
their memories have been developed out of all 
proportion to the other faculties of their rainda ; 
and, though they may have been very good re- 
citers, they have no power to become independent 
thinkers. Under dififerent training, they might 
have become strong men. 

But to look no further than the school, the 
remark holds true in general, that prizes BtiTnit- 
late the few, and the many become indifferent, 
not only to prizes, but to other and better mo- 
tives. That system of incentives only can be 
approved, which reaches and influences success- 
fully all the mind subjected to its operation. 

Nor ia this an unimportant consideration. It 
is not sufficient praise for a tesicher that he has 
a few good scholars in his school. Almost any 
teacher can call out the talent of the active 
scholars and make them brilliant reciters. The 
highest merit, however, hes in reaching all the 
pupils, the dull as well as the active, and in mak- 
ing the most of them, or rather in leading them 
to make the moat of themselvea It should be 
remembered of every child, that the present is 
his only opportunity of being a child, and of re- 
ceiving the training appropriate to childhood ; 
and that teacher who rests satisfied with a sys- 
tem that does not reach the many, whde he 
amiises himself and his visitors with the precoc- 
ity of a few of his most active scholars, is recre- 
Ufloii to his responsible trust. 
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k IV. TJiere is much difficulty in awarding the 
L prize so as to do strict justice to all. So many 
1 ttiugs are to be taken into tlie account in order 
L to determine the excellence of a performance 
I compared with others, that some particulars are 
[ Tery likely to be overlooked. Those who are 
[ called to judge of the results often disagree 
I among themselves. The following anecdote will 
I 'illustrate this : Three literary gentlemen were 
I appointed to select the best from several compo- 
L sitions, presented by a class who had written 
I them in competition for a gold medal. Each of 
Lthe gentlemen carefully read the whole number 

■ in private, and conscientiously selected the best 
rflccording to his judgment. "When they came to- 
I gether to compare results, it was found that each 
I man had selected the best, but that no two had 
f selected the same I They carefully read and com- 
r pared the three, and still each insisted that his 

original choice was the best. After much debate 
1 and considerable delay, one of the parties being 
r obliged to go to his business, relieved himself 
1 from a painful detention, and his friends from a 

perplexing doubt, by saying he believed the com- 
t position he had selected was the best; but as he 
I could not stop to claim its rights, he woidd yield 
I them in favor of the second best in the hands of 
I one of his associates. This ended the dispute, 
I and the action in favor of the successful one, was 

declared to be unanimous ! 
L This only proves how difflc^j^ |t ia to decide ; 
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s external aids: 



1 tlie case just cited, it might well be asked, 
why should one of these competitors be held up 
the multitude to be applauded and admired, 
I the others sent back to their classes covered 
h the shame of a failure? What principle of 
istice sanctioned thia decision ? 
Nor is this a solitary instance. It rarely hap- 
that the case is perfectly clear. There is 
iially mucii perplexity about it ; and hence one 
reason "why the decision seldom satisfies the 
Eriends of the parties, either in the school or at 
Jiome. But other considerations besides the in- 
rinsic merits of the performance, are to be taken 
) account in. awarding a prizrf; as, 
1. A difference in ike external facilities which 
I competitors enjoy for getting the lessons. One 
may be the son of poverty, and be com- 
"pelled to labor during all the hours out of school ; 
another may be in easy circumstances and have 
nothing to prevent giving undivided attention to 
study during the whole day. One may be the 
child of parents who have no power to render 
assistance by way of explaining a difficult point; 
while the other may have all his doubts removed 
at once by parental aid. One may never even be 
encouraged by a kind word at homo ; another is 
constantly urged to eflEort, and perhaps not allowed 
to be idle. One may have access to no books but 
his school-manuals ; the other may have at his 
command a large library. This difference in cir- 
cumstances should be taken into the account; 
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but it never can be fully understood by those who 
are called to decide, 

2. The improper ineans which map have been 
employed to secure the prize. Ambition, when 
aroused, is not always scrupulous of its means. 
One competitor may be high-minded ; may enter 
the arena determined to succeed by an honorable 
strife ; may resolve to succeed by his own exer- 
tions, or to fail rather than bring in any thing 
which is not the fruit of his own study. Another, 
regardless of honor or principle, resolves only to 
succeed, whatever it may cost ; hesitates not to 
copy from others if possible, or to apply to a 
brother in college or some friend in the High 
School to furnish the difficult solution, prepared 
to order. One young lady spends days and nights 
in arranging the glowing thoughts for her com- 
position, determined, if industry, study, good taste, 
and a careful application of the rules of rhetoric 
can effect any thing, that her production shall be 
worthy of a prize. Another, in no way distin- 
guished for scholarship, industry, or honor, writes 
a careless letter to a married sister in a distant 
city, invoking her aid. In due time the mail 
brings an elegant essay. It is copied with suffi- 
cient accuracy to be read, and at the examination 
takes the prize I The fair " authoress " stands 
forth and is flattered before the miiltitnde, — ^is 
perhaps made to believe that she is ivorthy of 
praise ; she grasps the golden bauble, and, covered 
ith the blushes of modesty, receives the Gon->' 
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r gratulations and caresses of friends, and is after- 
ward reputed a good scholar. Her competitors 
\ meantime become convinced that effort can not 
rival genius; they are mortified to think they 
&ve presumed to enter the arena with native 
Vtalent, and become disheartened as to any future 
1 attempt. 

Now, where is the justice in all this proceed- 
ling? Yet this is not fiction; it is history! If 
[ such abuses — abuses that might well make an 
angel weep, revealing, as they do, that woman's 
I heart can be thus sold to deception — are the ac- 
[ eompaniments of a prize system, may we not well 
rdoubt the utility of that system? 

Yet who can know either the different facili- 

I'ties enjoyed by the competitors, or the want of 

f principle in some of them ? Who can enter the 

f secret chambers of the mind or the heart, and 

Keetimate with any accuracy the just amount of 

ptnerit in any action 7 This is God's prerogative ; 

while " man looketh only on the outward appear- 

fance". My inference then is: A system can 

\ardly he safe which is so uncertain. 

V. The prize rewards success, not effort ; 

friLENT, not WORTH. Every one knows that in 

restimating the value and virtue of an action, the 

motive which prompted it, and the effort it neces- 

Jfiarily cost, should bo taken into the account. 

f Every one knows, too, that success in study is by 

fno means a criterion by which to judge of the 

I of the scholar. Some learn their lesaona 



I 
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"witli great facility and with but little effort ; 
others study long and patiently without any brill- 
iant results. One competitor for a prize may 
bring results which have cost him midnight toil 
and the most unremitting perseverance ; another 
with brighter parts, and with but little labor, is 
able to surpass him, and takes the medal. Now, 
the former deserves in a far higher degree the 
encouragement of the reward ; yet it is given to 
him who has the talent, but who lacks the indus- 
try. The rule of Scripture which announces tliat 
" to whom much is given, of him shall much bo 
required", is violated, and he is rewarded for 
producing but httle more than the one to whom 
Uttle 18 given. 

It is often urged by those who advocate a sys- 
tem of prizes and rewards, that God rewards; 
and therefore it is at least justifiable that we 
should imitate his example. I admit that God, 
in his government, does reward ; but he rewEtrds 
effort rather than success; he "looketh upon the 
heart " as man can not do, and rewards worth, not 
talent. We might, indeed, imitate his example, 
' if we had less frailty, and were not so liable to 
be imposed upon by the outward appearance. 
God indeed rewards men ; but he estimates the 
secret intention, seeing the inward springs of 
thought before they find espresaion in words or 
actions. He regards the motive, and holds out 
for the encouragement of the humblest child of 



earth, who 
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Biof glory, as he does for those whose outward cir- 
cumstances, in the eyes of mortals, are more aus- 
picious. When man can as wisely and as rights 
■eously bestow his prizes and rewards, there will 
J far less objection to their use. 
VL TTie pupil who studies for a prize aa his 
fief motive, will seldom continue to study when 
3 prize is withdrawn. This is bo obvious as 
icarcely to need illustration. If it be necessary 
■ add any thing to the mere statement of the 
Sact, an appeal to almost universal experience 
fcould confirm it. A teacher who has depended 
(on prizes in a school, finds it very difficult to 
waken an interest there, when he withdraws the 
prize. Hence many have, on trying the experi- 
ment of abandoning the prize system, become 
discouraged, and have returned again to the use 
of prizes, beheving them essential to their suc- 
cess. Thus the very argument which shows moat 
clearly their pernicious tendency, is made a reason 
for continuing them. As before hinted, the prize 
scholars in our academies, and even our colleges, 

Ee seldom distinguished men in after-life, — a fact 
at speaks conclusively on this point. But it 
n scarcely be necessary to spend words to prove 
truth almost self-evident. 
Vn. By the prize system, the influence of the 
od example of some of the iest pupils, is lost 
wpon the school. All who have taught, know how 
important this influence is to the success of the 
WJhooL It tells with resistless power upon the 
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other scholars, wherever it exists, unless some 
unworthy motive can be assigned for it. But 
under the prize system, let a teacher appeal to 
the example of his best scholars, and the reply 
is, "O, yes, he behaves well, or he studies dili- 
gently, but }ie is trying to get the prize." With 
this understanding, his example becomes power- 
less, unless, indeed, there may be a disposition to 
be unlike him in every thing. It is believed thia 
is a consideration of considerable importance. 

I have thus assigned, at some length, the 
reasons why I should discountenance, among the 
incentives of the school, the use of Prizes. As to 
the use of "Rewards", when they are made so 
numerous that every one who is really deserving 
may receive one, — and when the basis of their 
distribution is not talent, not success merely, but 
good intention and praiseworthy effort, — I have 
much less to say. As expressions of the teacher's 
interest in the children, and of his approval of 
their weU-doing, they may serve a good end. 
Perhaps there is no very strong objection to 
them in principle ; though if the teacher subjects 
himself to the necessary outlay in the purchase 
of them, it may become burdensome to him. I 
may add, however, that / do not think rewards 
are necessary to the teacher's success. I should 
prefer to do without them. It is possible to pro- 
duce such a feeling in the school-room, that the 
approving conscience of the child, and the com- 
. mandatory smile of the teacher, shall be the 
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ichest of all rewards. These come without money 
nd without price, and may always be freely and 
fsafely bestowed, wherever there is a good inten- 
■tion exhibited by the child. That is the most 
liealthy state of things where these are most 
Jjrized, As children whose parents begin early to 
them to do their duty, are seldom ready 
ifterward to render their cheerful service as an 
wact of fihal obligation, whenever the pay is with- 
held, — so children at school, who have been accus- 
tomed to expect a reward, seldom pursue their 
studies as cheerfully when that expectation is 
Lcut off. 



SECTION lU.— PROPEK INCENTIVES. 

In what has tdready been said, it hag been 

linore than hinted that there are higher attributes 

ihan emulation, which the teacher should ad- 

•ess, and which, if he is succesisful in calling 

I into exercise, will be quite sufficient to in- 

! the proper application of his pupils to their 

Patudies. They have the merit, moreover, of being 

They do not unduly stimulate the intel- 

Bpctual, at the expense of the moral faculties. 

'heir very exercise constitutes a healthy growth 

S&f the moral nature. Some of these I may briefly 

llude to. 

L A DESIRE TO GAIN THE APPROBATIOX OF THEIB 

^ABENTS AND TEACHER. The lovc of approbation 
! universal in the human mind as emulation, 
i-j0O6 in a thousand can be found who does 
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not possess it, "Within proper limits, it is a de- 
sirable trait in human character. It is, to be 
sure, one of the selfish propensities ; but among 
tbem all, it is tho most innocent. Carried to an 
extreme, it would lead its possessor to crave the 
good opinion of the bad as well as of the good, 
and to become an obsequious seeker after popu- 
larity. This, of course, is to be deprecated. But 
there can be no danger of this extreme, as long 
as the approbation of parents and teachers is the 
object aimed at. It implies in the child a respect 
for the opinions and a confidence in the justice 
of his parents and teachers; and hence it implies 
in him a generous desire to please, as a condition 
of being commended by them. 

■ In this sense, the love of approbation may be 
appealed to by the teacher. He perhaps need not 
frequently use the language of praise. It will 
generally be sufficient, if the smile of approval 
beams forth in his countenance. If he is judi- 
cious as well as just, this boon soon becomes a 
precious one to the chUd. It is a reward, more- 
over, which 



n. A DESIRE OF ADVANCEMENT. ThJS is emula^ 

tion in its good sense. It leads the child, as before 
remarked, to compare his present standing and 
attainments with what they should be, and to 
desire to surpass himself. This is ever commend- 
L' able. Man was made for progress ; and it is no 



unworthy aspiration, when this desire fires the 
youthful breast. The teacher, then, may appeal 
to this desire, may kindle it into a flame even, 
with safety, — because it is a flame that warms 
without consuming that on which it feeds. 

in. A DESIRE TO BE USEFUL. The good teacher 
should never fail to impress upon the child that 
the object of his being placed on earth, was that 
he might be of some use to the world by which 
he is surrounded. "No man liveth to himself, 
and no man dieth to himself." He can be thus 
useful by storing the mind with knowledge and 
the heart with right affections. He may be re- 
minded of the connection between his present 
studies and the pursuits of life to which they 
may he applied. Some judicious hint at the 
future application of any branch is always a 
good preparation of the mind, to pursue it. If 
I there is a definite object in view, there will always 
I be more alacrity in the labor of study ; and this 
I may be made to influence the young pupil as well 
I the more advanced. It is no small thing for 
I the child if he can be early made to feel that he 
I is living to some purpose, 

IV. A DESIRE TO DO RIGHT. This, in other 

I TPords, is a disposition to obey conscience by con- 

I forming to the will of God, This indeed is the 

t and holiest of all the motives to human 

action. In its fullest sense it constitutes the 

fundamental principle of a religious character. 

he teacher should most assiduously cidtivatejn 



the chUd a regard for this principle. God liaa 
implanted the conscience in every child of earth, 
that it should early be made use of to regulate 
the conduct. That teacher is either grossly igno- 
rant or madly perverse, who disregards the con- 
science, while he appeals alone to the selfishness 
of the young, and thus practically teaches that 
moral obligation is a nullity ; that the law of Gk)d 
— 80 beautifully expounded by the Saviour — 
"Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind," and "Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself" — is of little consequence ; and that the 
injunction of the apostle — "Whether ye eat or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God," is as good as obsolete. 

In early childhood, the conscience is most act^ 
ive. It needs, to be sure, at that period, to be 
enlightened ; but if the teachings of Revelation 
are made plain to the chUd, he seldom disregards 
them. The teacher has at this period very much 
to do, as I have before said in the chapter on 
Responsibility of Teachers ; and he can not neg- 
lect his duty without the most aggravated culpa- 
bility. The point I urge here, is, that he should 
use these motives as mcentives to study. The 
child can be made to feel that he owes the most 
diligent efforts for improvement to his teacher, 
who daily labors for his improvement ; to his 
parents, who have kindly supplied his wants, and 
^ded the means for his cultivation 
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society, whose privileges he may enjoy, and to 
■which he is bound to make a return by becoming 
an intelligent and useful member of it ; to him- 
self, as a rational and immortal being, capable of 
unbounded enjoyment or untold misery, just in 
proportion as he prepares himself for either ; and, 
above all, to his Creator, by whose bounty he 
' lives, surrounded with friends and blessed with 
opportunities, which are denied to millions of his 
fellow-beings, — by whose gracious providence he 
has been endowed with faculties and capabihties 
making him but little lower than the angels, and 
which he is bound to cultivate for usefulness and 
for heaven, — ^by whose mei-cy ho has been sup- 
plied, as millions have not, with the word of Q-od, 
to guide his mind to things above, and with the 
influences of Christian society, to cheer him in 
his path to heaven ; — above all, I repeat, should 
the child be taught to feel that he owes to God 
hia best efforts to make the most of all his powers 
for time and eternity. If this can be done (and 
I beheve to a great extent it can be done), there 
will be no need of a resort to those questionable 
incentives found in exciting children to outstrip 
\ their fellows by prizes and rewards ; while in this 
' very process, the foundation of a good moral 
training will be laid, without which the perfect 
Btructure of a noble character can never be reared 
in later life. 

To the motives already alluded to, if it be nec- 
easMy to add another, I would ur^. 
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V. The pleasure of acquisitiof. This is often 
undeiTated by teachers. Our Creator haa not 
more universally bestowed a natural appetite for 
the food which is neceeeary for the growth of 
the body, than he has a mental longing for the 
food of the mind ; and as he has superadded a 
sensation of pleasure to the necessary act of eat- 
ing, so he has made it a law of the mind, to ex- 
perience its highest delight while in the act of 
receiving the mental aliment. Whoever has ob- 
served childhood with an attentive eye, must 
have been impressed with the wisdom of God in 
this arrangement. How much the child acquires 
within the first three years after its birth I He 
learns a difficult language with more precision 
than a well-educated adult foreigner could learn 
it in the same time ; yet language is not his only 
or his chief study. During these same three 
years, he makes surprising advances in general 
knowledge. He seeks an intimate acquaintance 
with all the physical objects by which he is sur- 
xounded. The size, form, color, weight, tempera- 
ture, and use of each are investigated by the test 
of his own senses, or ascertained by innumerable 
inquiries. His ideas of height and distance, of 
light and heat, of motion and velocity, of cause 
and effect, are all well defined. He has made no 
mean attainments in morals. He comprehends 
the law of right and wrong, so that his decisions 
may well put to the blush his superiors in age ; 
.and, unless grossly neglected, he haa learned the' 
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I.duty of obedience to parents and reverence toward 
■ God, Now, all this amazing progress has been 
I made, becaiise of the irrepressible cnriosity with 
Iwhicli God has endowed hlra, and the nuspeakar- 
I ble delight he experiences in acquiring the knowl- 
I edge which gratifies it. 

All must have noticed the delight with which 
I the chUd grasps a new idea ; but few have been 
P able so eloquently to describe it, as it is done by 
Mr. Mann. " Mark a child," says he, " when a 
clear, weU-deflued, vivid conception seizes it. The 
whole nervous tissue vibrates. Every muscle 

I leaps. Every joint plays. The face becomes au- 
roral. The spirit flashes through the body like 
lightning through a cloud." 
" Observe, too, the bhnd, the deaf, and the 
dumb. So strong is their inborn desire for knowl- 
edge, — such are the amazing attractive forces of 
their minds for it, that although the natural in- 
lets, the eye and the ear, are closed, yet they will 
draw it inward, through the solid walls and en- 
casements of the body. If the eye be curtained 
with darkness, it will enter through the ear. If 
Lthe ear be closed in silence, it will ascend along 
ihe nerves of touch. Every new idea that enters 
into the presence of the sovereign mind, carries 
flerings of delight with it, to make its coming 
■elcoroe. Indeed, our Maker created us in blank 
ignorance, for the very purpose of giving us the 
boundless, endless pleasure of learning new 
things," 
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It is, of course, not to be expected that the 
same degree of pleasure will attend the learner 
in every acquisition, as the novelty diminishes 
and as he advances in age. The bodily appetite 
is less keen in after life than in childhood, so 
that the adult may never realize again to the 
full extent, the delicious flavors which regaled 
him in his earliest years. Still there will ever be 
a delight in acquisition. And to carry our illus- 
tration a little further, — as the child is soonest 
cloyed whose stomach is surfeited with dainties 
and stimulated with condiments and pampered 
with sweetmeats, till his taste has lost its acu- 
men, and digestion becomes a burden — so the 
mental appetite is soonest destroyed, when, under 
the unskillful teacher, it is overloaded with what 
it can neither digest nor disgorge. The mind 
may be surfeited ; and then no wonder if it loathes 
even the wholesome aliment. Artificial stimu- 
lants, in the shape of prizes, and honors, and 
flattery, and fear, and shame, may have impaired 
its functions, so that it ceases to act except under 
their excitement. But all must see that these 
are unnatural conditions, superinduced by erro- 
neous treatment. There is still a delight in 
acquisition, just as soon as the faculties are 
aroused to the effort ; and the skillful teacher 
will strive to wake up the mind to find this de- 
light, — and if he understands his work, he will 
scarcely need a stronger incentive. If he under- 
stands the secret of giving just so much instruo- 
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tion as to excite the learner's curiosity, and then 
to leave him to discover and acquire for himself, 
he will have no necessity to use any other means 
; as stimulants to exertion. 

To this might he added that irrepressible 
' curiosity, that all-pervading desire to know, which 
is found in the mind of every child. The mind, 
as if conscious of its high destiny, instinctively 
f spreads its unfledged wings in pursuit of knowl- 
This, with some children, is an all-sufB- 
I cient stimulant to the moat vigorous exertion. 
' To this the teacher may safety appeal. Indeed, 
' it is a convincing proof of the wisdom as well as 
I the goodness of God, that this desire to know, as 
I well as the delight of acquisition, are the most 
[ active at that early period of childhood, when a 
[ just appreciation of the utility of knowledge, and 
I the higher motives already detailed, could scarcely 
I find a lodgment in the tender mind. It seems 
I to he, therefore, an indisputahle dictate of our 
['very nature, that both these principles should be 
I early employed aa incentives. 

If, then, the desire of the approval of parents 
amd teachers, — the desire of advancement, — the 
desire to be ttseful, — and the desire to do right, can 
be superadded to the natural love in the child for 
macquisition, and a natural desire to know, there 
PTrill, as I believe, be but httle occasion to look 
further for incentives to exertion in the pupil ; 
and I may venture to add, as a scholium to what 
has already been said, that the teacher who was 
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pot yet learned to call into exercise these higher 
Imotives, and to rely for success mainly upon 
(them, and who dares not abandon the system of 
ijexciting stimulants, for fear of a failure, has yet 
Mmuch to learn as a true educator of the young. 
Wise instruction will certainly aim at making 
[ the process of learning pleasurable ; but it is easy 
} to apply this test too rigorously. Wlien pupils 
I manifest a distaste for any kind of learning, it is 
' usual to assume either that the instruction is 
iskillful, or that the knowledge presented is not 
dapted to the pupil's present needs ; but there 
■is often a deeper and more significant indication. 
JThe pupil may have a predisposition to certain 
Imodes of mental activity, and the exercise of 
I these wiU. always he pleasurable ; but there may 
L be other modes of mental activity that have not 
fcyet been established, and the exercise of these 
twill at first be painful. As one dominant aim 
f education should be symmetry, these dormant 
^ modes of activity should be stimulated, and though 
this stimulation may be unpleasant, it should be 
Lkept up till habit has made the exercise agree- 
bable. Under the same conditions of age, sex, and 
Jquality of instruction, some pupils will find a de- 
flight in mathematical study, while to others it is 
la repulsive drudgery, the difference being due to 
■■the cause just assigned. That a certain study is 
■Bgreeable, is no reason in itself why it should be 
Kpursued ; nor is the fact that another study is 
, a reason in itself why it should not 
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be pursued. But in all cases the aim of the 
teacher should doubtless be to make study pleasur- 
able, to inspire what Mr. Bain has happily called 
"intrinsic charm"; but the best of teachers will 
sometimes fall short of this ideal through no 
fault of their own. 



CHAPTER X. 



OOL GOVERNMENT. 



IT is not necessary that any space in this t 
should be occupied in speaking of the im- 
portance of order in our schools. Every body who 
has written or spoken on this subject, has con- 
ceded the necessity of obedience on the part of 
the pupil. "Order is heaven's first law"; and 
it is scarcely more essential to the harmony of 
heaven, than it is to the happiness and success 
of the school. 

If such be the necessity of order in the school, 
then the ability to secure and maintain it, is no 
mean part of the qualification of the good teacher. 
It is lamentable that so many fail in this partic- 
ular ; and yet this frequent failure can in most 
cases be traced to some defect in the constitu- 
tional temperament, or some deficiency in the 
mental or moral culture of the teacher himself. 
It shall be my first object, then, to point out 
some of the 



SECTION I.— REQUISITES IN THE TEACHER FOR GOOD 
GOVERNMENT. 

I. Self-government. It has frequently been 
lid that no man can govern others till he has 
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I learned to govern himself. I have no doubt of 
I the truth of this. If an individual is not perfectly 
L self-possessed, his decisions must fail to command 
I respect. The self-government of the teacher 
I should be complete, in the following particulars : 
1. As to the passion of anger. The exhibition 
E of anger always detracts from the weight of 
lauthority. A man under its influence is not 
I capable of doing strict justice to his pupils. Before 
I entering upon teaching, therefore, a man should 
] somehow obtain the mastery over his temper, so 
I that under any provocation he can control it- 
He should consider that in school his patience 
will often be severely tried. He should not 'expect, 
indeed, that the current of affairs in school will 
for a single day run perfectly smooth. He should, 
therefore, prepare for the worst, and firmly resolve 
I that whatever unpleasant thing shall occur, it 
I shall not take him entirely by surprise. Such 
I forethought will give him self-command. If, how- 
[ ever, from his past experience, and from the 
I nature of his temperament, he is satisfied he can 
I not exercise this self-control, he may be assured 
I he is the wrong man to engage in teaching. A 
I man who has not acquired thorough ascendency 
I over his own passions, is an unsafe man to be 
Lintrusted with the government of children. 
I 2. As to levity and moroseness of manner. 
■ Either extreme is to be avoided. There are some 
I teachers who exhibit such a frivolity in all their 
intercourse with their pupils, that they can never 
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I command tliem with authority, or gain their 
I cordial respect. This is a grievous fault ; and 
I the teacher should at once find an antidote for 
I it, by serious reflection upon the responsibility of 
I bis position. If this will not cure it, nothing else 
\ can. 

There are others who are characterized by a 

perpetual peevishness, so that a pleasant word 

from them is indeed a strange thing. They can 

never expect to gain the affection of their pu- 

pUs ; and without securing the love of children, 

i the government of them will never be of the 

[ght kind. This habit of snappishness should be 

xiken np at once. 

There are some very young teachers, who 

I sometimes assume one or the other of these pe- 

' ciiliar modes of address, or perhaps both, to be 

used alternately, — fancying that they wdl gain 

popularity by the one, or give themselves greater 

authority by the other. This is a very mistaken 

, notion ; for children have more discernment than 

I most men give them credit for, and they usually 

I see directly through such a flimsy disguise, — and 

\ the teacher becomes ridiculous rather than great 

I in their estimation, whenever he takes any such 

I false position. 

I Mr. Abbott, in his "Teacher," states a fact 

f which "well illustrates this point. " Many years 

ago," says he, "when I was a child, the teacher 

of the school where my early studies were per- 

\ fornied, close d h is connection with the establish- 
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ment ; and, after a siiort vacation, another was 
expected- On the appointed day the boys hegan 
to collect, some from curiosity, at an early hour, 
and many speculations were started as to the 
character of the new instructor. We were stand- 
ing near a table with our hats on, — and our posi- 
tion and the exact appearance of the group is 
indelibly fixed on my memory, — when a small 
and youthful-looking man entered the room and 
walked up toward us. Supposing him to be some 
stranger, or, rather, not making any supposition 
at all, we stood looking at him as he approached, 
and were thunderstriick at hearing him accost us 
with a stern voice and sterner brow : — ' Take off 
your hats 1 Take off your hats, and go t4i your 
seats.' The conviction immediately rushed upon 
our minds that this must be the new teacher. The 
first emotion was that of surprise, and the second 
was that of the ludicrous ; though I believe we 
contrived to smother the laugh until we got out 
into the open air." 

The true rule is to act the part which is agree- 
able to nature. The teacher having gained the 
self-command just insisted upon, and having in 
him the spirit o£r kindness and a desire to be 
' useful, shotild assume nothing unnatural for ef- 
I feet. His manner should be truly dignified, but 
I courteous. 

I 3. As to his treatment of those pupils tluit are 
\ marked hij some peculia/rity. There will usually 
^fee gome pupils who are very backward, and per- 
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haps very dull, — or who may have some physical 
defect, or some mental eccentricity. The teacher 
should be able to govern himself in all his remarks 
concerning such pupils. He should avoid all allu- 
sion to such singularities before the school ; and 
it is the height of injustice — I was about to say, 
of malevolence — for him ever to use those low 
and degrading epithets so often found upon the 
teacher's tongue,— -such as dunce, thickskull, and 
the like. Is it not misfortune enough for a child 
to be backward or dull, without having the pain 
and mortification increased by the cruelty of an 
unfeeling teacher? The teacher should take a 
special interest in such children ; he should en- 
deavor to enter into the feelings of their parents, 
and to treat them in such a way as to encourage 
rather than crush them. 

IL A CONFIDENCE IN HIS ABILITY" TO GOVERN, 

We can generally do what we firmly believe we 
can do.* At any rate, a man is more hkely to 
succeed in any enterprise, \vhen he has the feel- 
ing of self-reliance. The teacher, by reflection 
upon the importance of good government to his 
success, and by a c£ireful study of the means to 
be employed and the motii»s to be presented, 
should be able to bring himself to the determinar 
tion to have good order in hia school, and so 
fully to beheve he can have it, that his pupils 
shall detect no misgivings in him on this point. 
Whenever they discover that he has doubts of 
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his success in governing, tliey will be far more 
ready to put his skill to the test. It would be 
better that a young teacher should decline to 
take a difficult school, rather than enter it with- 

I out the full belief of his ability to succeed. I 
would not wish to be understood by these re- 
marks to be encouraging an unreasonable and 
blzTid presumption. A confidence in one's abthty 
should be founded upon a reasonable estimate of 

. his powers, compared with the difficulties to be 
overcome. Wliat I recommend is, that the teacher 

I should carefully weigh the difficulties, and can- 

■ didly judge of his own resources, and then un- 

■ dertake nothing which he thinks is beyond 
' his ability. If, after this, he believes he can suc- 
\ ceed, other things being equal, success is almost 
^ certain. 

ni. JtrST VIEWS OF GOVERNMENT. 1. It is not 

■ tyranny, exercised to please the one who governs, 
i or to promote his own convenience. The despot 
I commands for the sake of being obeyed. But 

government in its proper sense, is an arrange- 

l ment for the general good, — for the benefit of the 

f governed as well as of the ruler. That is not 

I good goverament which seeks any other object. 

f The teacher should so view the matter ; and in 

> establishing any regulations in school, he should 

I always inqture whether they are suggested by a 

selfish regard to his own ease, or whether they 

spring from a sincere and disinterested wish to 

promote the improvement of the school 
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2. He should see the necessity of making the 
government unifarm; that is, the same from day 
to day. If he piinishes to-day what he tolerates 
to-morrow, he cannot expect the cordial respect 
of his pupils. Some teachers, not having learned 
the art of self-government, take counsel too much 
of their own feelings. To-day they are in good 
health and spirits, and their faces are clothed in 
sunshine ; they can sniUe at any thing. To- 
morrow, suffering under bad digestion, or the 
want of exercise, or the want of sleep, the thun- 
der-storm hovers about their brow, ready to burst 
upon the first offender. Woe to the luckless wight 
who does not seasonably discover this change in 
the condition of the weather. A teacher can not 
long respect himself who is thus capricious ; he 
may also be sure that his school will not long 
respect him. 

3. He should so view government as to make 
it equal ; that is, equal in its application to the 
whole school, — the large as well as small scholars, 
the males as well as females. This is often a 
great fault with teachers. They raise np a sort 
of aristocracy in their schools, a privileged class, 
a miniature nobility. They will insist that the 
little boys and girls shall abstain from certain 
practices, — whispering, for instance, — and most 
promptly punish the offenders, while they toler- 
ate the same thing among the larger pupils. 
This is cowardly in itself, and as impolitic as it 
is cowardly. The teacher makes a great mistake. 
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irho begins his government with the small chil- 
'3ren, in the hope of frightening the larger ones 
into obedience. He should have the manliness 
and the justice to begin with the larger pupils ; 
the smaller ones never resist, when authority is 
established with those above them. Besides this, 
the very class who are thus indulged, are the 
ones who soonest despise, and justly too, 
i authority of the teacher. 
He should make his government impartial in 
fevery respect. He should have no favorites— -no 
I preferences, based upon the outward circum- 
stances of the child, his family, or his personal 
attractions and the like. The rich and the poor 
should be alike to the teacher. He should remem- 
ber that each chUd has a soul ; and it is with 
the Boul, and not with the wealth of this world, 
that he has to do. He should remember that a 
gem, as bright as a sunbeam, is often concealed 
under a rough exterior. It should be his work, 
nay hia dehght — to bring out this gem from its 
Biding-place, and apply to it the polish of a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed." 
rV". Just views of the Governed. Notwith- 
nding the imperfection of human nature, as 
iveloped in the young, they have some redeem- 
fcg qualities. They are intelligent and reason- 
fcle beings. They have more or less love of 
^probation ; they have affection, and, above aU, 
r have a moral sense. All these qualities are 
insiderably developed before they enter the 
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Bcliool. The teacher should remember this, and 
prepare himself to address, as far as may be, all 
these. Love of approbation, as we have before 
seen, la not au unworthy motive to be addressed, 
and it is well known that many children are 
very easily controlled by it. It is not the highest 
motive, to be sure, nor is it the lowest. The 
affection for a teacher, which many children 
will exercise, is one of the most powerful instru- 
mentalities in governing them with ease. The 
conscience, early trained, is all-powerful. I allude 
to these principles of action once more, in order 
to say that the peculiar character of each should 
be well studied by the teacher. He should 
understand the human mind so weU, as to be 
able to find the avenues to these better parts of 
the child's nature, remembering that whenever 
several ways of doing the same thing, are pre- 
sented, it is always wise to choose the best. 

V. Decision and Firmness, By decision, I 
mean a readiness to determine and to act in any 
event, just as duty seems to dictate ; a willing- 
ness to take the responsibihty just as soon aa 
the way is plain. By firmness is meant that 
fixedness of purpose which resolutely carries out 
a righteous deciaion. Both of these qualities are 
essential to good government in the teacher. 
Much time is often lost by a teacher's vacillating 
when action is more important. Besides, if the 
pupils discover that the teacher hesitates, and 
dreads to take any responsibility, they very soon 
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^lose their respect for him. I would not urge 

that a teacher should act hastily. He never 

should decide till he is confident he decides 

right : any delay is better than hasty error. But 

is delay, in all mattera of government should 

lave reference to a true knowledge of his duty ; 

■hen that is clearly known, he should be decided. 

Many teachers suffer in their government, for 

want of firmness. They act upon the principle 

of personal convenience, as did the.unjust judge 

mentioned in the parable. "And he would not 

for a while : but afterward he said within him- 

leelf, Though I fear not God nor regard man ; 

this widow trouhleth me, I will 

iVenge her, lest by her continual coming she 

■ary me." How often we bear something like 

in the school-room. " May I go and drink " ? 

iya James, in a peculiarly imploring tone. 

No," says the teacher, promptly, and evidently 

Vithout any reflection as to the decision he has 

made. James very composedly sits down, eyeing 

the countenance of the teacher expressively, as 

_jnuch as to say, " I'll tiy you again soon." 

fore long he observes the teacher quite busy 

ith a class, and he again pops the question : 

I go and drink"? Stung at the moment 

ith impatience at the interruption, the teacher 

i instantly and emphatically, " No, no, 

sit do-\vn." James still watches his teach- 

Gxpression, and cannot discover there any 

of a mind seeking the path of duty, and 
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I he silently thinks to himself, " The third time 
I never fails." So, after a minute or two, when 
I the teacher is somewhat puzzled with a knotty 
I question, and is on the point of nibbling a pen 
I besides, — "May I go and drvnk, sir?" again 
I rings upon the teacher's ear, " Yes, yes, yes 1 do 
I go along ; / suppose you'll keep asM/ng till you 
I get it." 

I Now James goes to drink, and then returns 
I to philosophise upon this matter, perhaps as fol- 
I lows : — " I don't believe he stopped to think 
I whether I needed drink or not ; therefore, here- 
1 after I shall never believe he really means no, 
I when he says it. He acts without thought. I 
t have also found that if I will but ask several 
[ times, I shall get it. So I shall know how to 
I proceed next time." — I do not know that any 
, child would express this thought in so many 
words ; but the impression upon his mind is 
none the less distinct. 

Now the teacher should carefully consider the 

question addressed to him. How long since this 

child had water? Can it be necessary for him 

to drink so often ? Then let the answer be given 

mildly, but decidedly — "No, James." The very 

manner, quite likely, will settle the question, so 

that James will not ask again. The answer once 

I given should be firmly adhered to. It would 

even be better that James should suffer for the 

I want of water, than for the want of confidence in 

fcbisteacher's firmness. In this way the teachCT | 
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Iwould establish his word with the school in a 
Jvery few days ; and his pupils would soon leara 
tthat with him "no means no," and "yes means 
■yes " — a matter of no small importance to the 
Pteacher of a school. 

"VT. Deep Moral Principle. The teacher 

■Bhould ever be a conscientious man ; and in 

inothing is this more necessary than in the exer- 

of good government. In this matter the 

Iteacher can never respect himself when he acts 

Kfrom caprice or selfishness. His inquiry should 

Ebe, What is right ? What is justice — justice to 

ny pupils — to myself? And if he could add to 

jioral obHgation the high sanctions of reUgioua 

principle, and could habitually and sinoflrely turn 

his thoughts to his Maker, with the heartfelt 

inquiry — What wilt tiiou have me to do ? — ^then 

would seldom err in the discbarge of this 

His pupils, seeing that he acted from 

jted and deep principle, would respect his hon- 

, even if he should cross their desires. 

Having now dwelt at some length upon the 

requisites in the teacher for good government, I 

ihall next proceed to present some of the 



beotion ii.— means of secubing good order. 

1. Be careful as to the first impression yotj 
KAES. It is an old proverb, that "what is well 
begun is half done." This holds true in school- 
. and paxtiGiilarl^ in school goyerament. 



The young study character very speedily and 
very accurately. Perhaps no one pupil could 
express in -words an exact estimate of a teacher's 
character after a week's acquaintance ; but yet 
the whole school has received an impression 
which is not far from the truth. A teacher, 
then, is very unwise who attempts to assume to 
be any thing which he is not. He should ever 
be frank ; and in commencing a school he should 
begin as he can hold out. Any assumption of 
an authoritative tone is especially ill-judged. 
The pupils at once put themselves in an attitude 
of resistance, when this is perceived by them. 

A teacher should ever remember that among 
children — however it may be among adults — 
respect always precedes attachment. If he would 
gain the love of the children, he must first be 
worthy of their respect. He should therefore act 
deliberately, and always conscientiously. He 
should be firm, but never petulant. It is very 
important at the outset that he should be truly 
courteous and affable. It is much wiser to request 
than to command, at least until the request has 
been disregarded. There are usually two ways 
of doing a thing, — a gentle and a rough way. 
"John, go and shut that door," in a gruff tone, 
is one way to have a door closed. John will 
undoubtedly go and shut the door — perhaps with 
a slam, — but he will not thank the teacher for 
the rough tones used in commanding it. Now it 
1 costa no mor e time or breath to say, "John, I'll 
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thank you if you. will shut that door." Most 
cheerfully will John comply with the request, 
and he is grateful that he has heard these tones 
of kindness. If he could but know the teacher's 
I ■wishes afterward, he would gladly perform them 
r -unasked. I would by no means recommend the 
adoption of the fawning tone of the sycophant, 
by the teacher. He should he manly and digni- 
fied ; but the language of that courtesy which 
springs from real kindne.ss, and which ever 
becomes the gentleman, is always the most suit- 
I able as well as most expedient for him, 
I n. Avoid exhibiting ok entehtaintng a suspi- 
|;Oiou8 SPIRIT. It is a maxim of law, that one 
I charged with crime is always to be presumed 
I innocent, until proved guilty. This should be a 
I maxim with the teacher who would govern well. 
I There is no more direct way of making a school 
I vicious, than by showing them that you suspect 
I they are so. A good reputation is dear to all ; 
I and even a bad boy will be restrained from 
I -wicked acts as long as he thinks you give him 
I credit for good intentions. But if he finds that 
Ihe has lost your good opinion, he feels that he 
■ has nothing further to lose by being as bad as 
■you suspect him to be. A teacher is wise, there- 
Ifore, if he tries to see something good even in 
la vicious pupil. It may be, as it often has been, 
■the means of saving such a pupil. I have known 
Ib very depraved boy entirely reformed in school, 
■hth^teacher's letting him know that he had 



noticed some good traits in his character. He 
afterward told his teacher that "he had been so 
often suspected to be a villain, that he had almost 
come to the conclusion that he would be one ; 
but that, "when he found one man who could do 
him the justice to give him credit for a few 
good feelings — (for he knew he had them) — he 
at once determined to show that man that his 
confidence had not been misplaced ; and that he 
would sooner die than knowingly offend the only 
person who over had understood him." 

It is wise sometimes, not only to withhold the 
oxpression of suspicion, but to give some token 
of your confidence to the pupil who is trouble- 
some. Intrust him with some errand involving 
responsibility, or assign to him some duty by way 
of assistance to yourself, and very likely you wUl 
gain his good-wiU ever after. This is founded 
upon the well-known principle in human nature 
acted upon by Dr. Franklin, who, when he would 
gain his enemy, asked him to do hirn a favor. 

in. As SOON AS POSSIBLE, GIVE REGULAR AND 

FULL EMPLOYMENT. It is an oM provcrb that " idle- 
ness is the mother of mischief." The nursery 
hymn also contains a living truth — 

" And Satan flnds some mischief BtiU 
For idle liandH to do." 

It is the law of a child's nature to be active ; and 
as the teacher is placed in the school to give di- 
rection to such minds, he can hardly complain 
oi their gomg upon forbidden objects, i 
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seasonably provides something better for tliem 
I to do, 

I Very early, then, the teacher should endeavor 
to classify his school, and furnish constant and full 
employment — whether of study, recitation, or re- 
laxation — for every hour in the day. The teacher 
should have a plan when he opens the school, 
and the sooner it ia carried into full operation 
the better,* Besides, when a teacher has given 
employment, he has a right to insist upon the 
pupil's being engaged in study. Nobody will ques- 
tion this right; and it is far more profitable to 
require a positive duty than to enjoin a nega- 
tive, — such as abstinence from whispering or from 
mischief in general, 

rV, Make but few rules. It is a very com- 
mon thing for teachers to embarrass themselves 
by a long code of requirements and prohibitions. 
Some go so far as to write out a system of laws ; 
and, annexing to each the penalty for its infringe- 
ment, post them up in a conspicuous place in the 
school-room. Others content themselves with a 
verbal announcement of them, and rely upon the 
memories of the pupils to retain the details of 
them and to govern themselves accordingly. This, 
it seems to me, is a great mistake. The multi- 
pHcity of specific rules for the government of a 
1 school, will naturally lead to a multiplicity of 
I offenses. Children will be confused by the vary- 
\ iDg and sometimes conflicting demands of a for- 
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I midable code of regulations, and iti endeavoring 
[ to avoid Scylla ■will be likely to fall into Charyb- 
[ dis. It is believed by some honest statesmen that 
' "the ■world has been governed too much"; and it 
is often alleged in support of thia belief, that suc- 
cessful compliance with the laws requires far 
more wisdom than was displayed in making them ; 
that is, the science of obedience is far more ab- 
struse than the science of legislation 1 Whether 
I this be true in the civil -world or not, I shall not 
attempt to decide ; I will only say that snch has 
[ too often been the fact in the school-room. 
I It is, in my opinion, the part of wisdom, and 
I I think also the teaching of experience, that it is 
• test to make but few rules. The great rule of 
duty, quoted once before, " Do unto others as you 
, would that they should do to you", comprises 
[ quite enough to begin with. The direction — ^Do 
EIGHT, is a very comprehensive one. There is in 
[ children an ability to distinguish between right 
and wrong, upon "which the teacher may ever 
rely ; and by insisting upon this as the standard, 
he daily brings into exercise the conscience of 
the child, who is called upon to decide, is this 
right ? Besides, if a school is to be governed hy 
a code of laws, the pupils will act upon the prin- 
ciple that whatever is not proscribed is admissi- 
ble. Consequently, without inquiring whether an 
act is right, their only inquiry will be, is it for- 
bidden f Now, no teacher was ever yet so "wise 
pas to make laws for every case ; the consequence | 
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is, he is daily perplexed with unforeseen troubles, 
I or with some ingenious evasions of his inflexible 
[ code. In all this matter the worst feature is the 
I fact, that the chQd judges of his acts by the law 
of the teacher, rather than by the law of his con- 
L science, and is thua in danger of perverting and 
I blunting the moral sense. 

To this it may be added, that the teacher will 
I often find himself very much perplexed in at- 
tempting to judge the acts of his pupils by fixed 
I laws, and in awarding to all violations of them a 
I prescribed penalty. Cases will frequently occur 
I in which two scholars will offend against a given 
prohibition, with altogether different intentions, — 
[ the one having a good motive and forgetting the 
[ law ; the other with the law in his mind and 
having a wicked design to violate it. Now, the 
written code, with its prescribed penalty, allows 
the teacher no discretion. He must maintain his 
law and punish both offenders, and thus violate 
I his own sense of justice ; or he must pass both 
I by, and thus violate his word. He can not ex- 
I cuse the one and punish the other, as justice 
l-would evidently demand, without setting at 
I naught his own laws. 

V An example will illustrate this point A 
I teacher has made a nde that "any child who 
[■whispers without leave shall be feruled." Now 
Ltwo little boye sit side by side, William is an 
Kamiable, obedient, and diligent little boy, who 
^toaae^^_Yiolated intentionally any wish of his 
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teacher ; while Charles is a aour-tempered, vicious, 
unprincipled fellow, who a dozen timea within a 
week has sought to make . his teacher trouble. 
Little John, who site near to William, drops his 
pencil, and it falls under William's desk. John 
looks for his pencil on the right and left of his 
I seat, grows anxious and perplexed, William has 
noticed him, and he carefully picks up the pencil, 
while John perhaps is looking for it in another 
direction, — and with the kind intention of reliev- 
ing his neighbor's anxiety and restoring his prop- 
erty, he touches his elbow, and softly whispers, 
I "Here is your pencil, John," — then immediately 
resumes his own studies, and is probably entirely 
I unconscious of having violated any law. At the 
[ same instant, the artful Charles, half conceal- 
[ ing his face with his hand, with his wary eye 
I turned to the teacher, willfully addresses another 
f pupU on some point in no way connected with 
f study or duty. The teacher sees both these cases 
[ and calls the offenders to his desk. The one 
L trembles, and wonders what he has done amiss, 
I while the other perhaps prepares himself to deny 
[ his offense, and thus to add falsehood to his other 
[ sins. The rule awards to both the ferule. It is 
I applied to Charles with energy, and with the con- 
I viction that he deserves it j but I ask, can a man 
with any sense of justice raise his hand to punish 
William ? If so, I see not how he can ever again 
hold converse with his own conscience. Yet the 
T^ile allows him no discretion. Ho must violate 
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either the rule or his conscience ; and too often 
in such cases, he chooses the latter alternative. 

Now my advice is, make but few rules, and 
never multiply them till circumstances demand 
it-. The rule of right will usually be sufBcient 
without any special legislation ; and it has this 
advantage, that it leaves the teacher the largest 
discretion. 

I have been thus full on this point, because 
Bo many fail here, and especially young teachers. 
It has cost many a young teacher much bitter 
experience to make this discovery for himself, and 
I have desired to save others who may hereafter 
engage in teaching, the pain and perplexity which 
they may so easily and so safely avoid. 

For similar reasons, I should also urge that 
the teacher should avoid the too common prac- 
tice of threatening in his school. Threatening is ' 
usually resorted to as a means of frightening 
children into their duty, — and, too often, threats 
are made without any expectation of a speedy 
necessity either to execute or disregard them. 
The consequence is, they are usually more ex- 
travagant than the reality, and the teacher's word 
soon passes at a discount ; his threats are viewed 
as very much like the barking of a dog who has 
no intention to bite. As threatening is, moreover, 
the language of impatience, it almost always leads 
to a loss of respect, 

V. "Wake up mind in the school, and in the 
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in government where the scholars are deeply 
engaged in their studies or school exercises, and 
especially if, at the same time, the feelings of the 
parents are enlisted. To this end I would recom- 
mend that early attention should be given to 
some efforts to wake up mind, such as have been 
described in a former section of this work. It 
will be found, when skillfully conducted, one of 
the most successful instrumentalities in aid of 
good order and good feeling in the school. 

An ingenious teacher, too, may introduce other 
varieties into the school exercises, and thus some- 
times turn the attention of discontented pupils 
from some evil design to give him trouble. So 
long as the teacher keeps steadily the main object 
of his school in view, namely, progress in the 
studies, he is excusable if occasionally, to breEik 
up monotony and excite a deeper interest, he 
introduces a well-considered new plan of study or 
of recitation. Indeed, much of his success will 
depend upon his power to do this, and in nothing 
will its advantages appear more obviously than 
in the government of the school. A great por^ 
tion of the disorder and insubordination in our 
schools, has its origin in a want of interest in the 
school exercises. He is the successful teacher 
and the successful disciplinarian who can excite 
and maintain the necessary interest. 

As one of these varieties, I may mention the 
exercise of vocal music in school. I have already 
alluded to it As a means of keeping alive the 
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interest in a school, it is very important. Music 
is the language of the heart, and though capable 
of being grossly perverted — (and what gift of God 
is not?) — its natural tendency is to elevate the 
affections, to soothe the passions, and to refine 
the taste. 

" The Germans have a proverb," says Bishop 
Potter, " which has come down from the days of 
Luther, that where music is not, the devil enters. 
As David took his harp, when he would cause the 
evil spirit to depart from Saul, so the Germans 
employ it to expel the obduracy from the hearts 
of the depraved. In their schools for the refor- 
mation of juvenile offenders (and the same 
remark might be applied to those of our own 
countir), music has been found one of the most 
effectual means of inducing docility among the 
stubborn and vicious. It would seem that so long 
as any remains of humanity linger in the heart, 
it retains its susceptibihty to music. And as 
proof that music is more powerful for good than 
for evil, is it not worthy of profound consideration 
that, in all the intimations which the Bible gives 
us of a future world, musif. is associated only 
with the employments and happiness of Heaven ?" 
Almost any teacher can introduce music into 
hie school ; because if he can not sing, he will 
always find that it will only require a little en- 
couragement to induce the scholars to undertake 
to conduct it themselves. It will consume but 
Lveiy UtUe time, and it is always that time which, 
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if not employed in singing, would otherwise be 
unemployed or misemployed. It is the united 
testimony of all who have judiciously introduced 
singing into their schools, that it is among the 
best instrumentalities for the promotion of good 
feeling and good order, 

VI, Visit the parents op your scholars. I 
shall more particularly enjoin this, when I speak 
of the teacher's relation to his patrons [chap.sii.]; 
but I can not forbear in this place to urge it upon 
the teacher as one of the means of securing good 
order in school. A great deal of the inaubordina^ 
tion in our schools, arises from some misunder- 
standing, or some dislike entertained by the 
parent toward the teacher, and spoken of in 
presence of the children. Whatever the pupils 
hear at home, they will be likely to exemplify 
in school. It should be the teacher's first object 
to become acquainted with the parent, and to 
let him understand, by a personal interview, all 
his plana and aims for the improvement of the 
school. This can be done best at the parent's 
own fireside. It has often happened, that by a 
friendly visit of an hour by the teacher, the 
parent's heart has been softened, his prejudices 
removed, his co-operation gained, and the cheer- 
ful and cordial obedience of his children in school 
secured. 

These visits should of course be made in the 
true spirit of the teacher. They should be made 
l-in the honest desire of his heart to render his 1 




labors more successful. A visit made in such a 
spirit seldom fails to make the parents personal 
friends ever after ; and, of course, in case of a 
collision afterward between him and their chil- 
dren, this is a very important point. 

VII. Registers of Credits. Registers of the 
standing of pupils in their schools and their 
classes, are very highly recommended by some, 
whose experience is entitled to confidence. I am 
inclined to place this among the means of se- 
cin-ing gdod order. I would recommend, however, 
that they should be registers of credits only. 
Some recommend the use of " black marks ", that 
is, the record of prominent faults and perhaps of 
punishments. My own experience teaches me 
that this is unwise. The teacher should not 
show a willingness to record and publish the 
faults of a pupil He should, on the contrary, 
show a tender regard for his reputation. Besides, 
the child is less likely to be mindful of his duty, 
when his reputation is already blackened by his 
teacher. If Registers are to be kept at all, they 

, should record the successes and virtues of the 
child, rather than his failures and faults. And 
if, at the end of a week or a month, he is fur- 
nished with an abstract for the inspection of his 
parents, let it be so much of good character as 

I he has earned for himself during the specified 



I confess I am less sanguine than many others 
ility of the register, either as an, 
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I GovBrmnent not tha hnmneaa of the teacher.— Mr. Howard's remai*. 

^ centive to obedience or diligence ; but, if used 

[ at all, I think the above restriction is highly 

' important. 

"VJ-LL Avoid governing too much. By this I 
would be understood to urge upon the teacher 
the fact that his main business in school is inr- 

\ struct-Um and not government. Government is a 
means and not the end of school-keeping, A 
very judicious and practical teacher — Mr. R, S, 
Howard — has well ramarked: "The real object to 
be accomplished, the real end to be obtained in 

, school, is to assist the pupil in acquiring knowl- 
edge, — ^to educate the mind and heart. To effect 
this, good order is very necessary. But when 
order is made to take the place of industry, and 
discipline the place of instruction, where the time 
of both teacher and pupils is mostly spent in 

' watching each other, very little good will be 
accomplished." 

It is a mistake that many teachers fall into, 
that they seem to regard government as their 
chief occupation ; and, as we should naturally ex- 
pect in such cases, it is often very poorly exer- 
cised. That is not the best government which is 

I maintained as a matter of formal business. The 

[ noiseless under-current is far more efficient. I 

, have always noticed that men govern best when 
they do not seem to govern; and those who make 
most effort and bustle about it themselves, are 

I pretty sure to have the most boisterous schools. 

L^— Pflfifa- i5-ft9ffi^BS with a frierid,-offlci^ly 
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An oUcid Tiflit.—" Order, there 1"— A wene. 

I visited a school, where the teacher, a man of 
[ strong frame — six feet high, and with lungs in 
I proportion — was laboring to keep order. Every 
I word he uttered was in a stentorian voice which 
I would have been painful to the pupils in a quiet 
I room ; hence, they took care to keep up a constant 
I clattering of hooks, slates, and rulers, mingled 
[ with the constant hum of their own voices, as if 
j for self-defense. It seemed to be a mighty effort 
I of each party to rise, if possible, above the noi.se 
I of the other. " Silence 1 Order, I say!" was con- 
I stantly ejaculated in a voice that was almost 
I sufficient, as Shakspeare's Hamlet would say, to 
split the ears of the groundlings," 
One of the most ludicrous scenes I ever wit- 
nessed, occurred in this school during an exercise 
in English grammar. The class occupied the 
I back seats, while the teacher stood by the desk 
I in front of the school. The children between the 
I teacher and his class were variously employed, — 

■ some manufacturing paper fly-boxes, some whit- 
I tling the benches — (it was in New England); some 
ft were trying their skill at a spit-ball warfare ; 
■■Others were making voyages of exploration be- 

■ neath the seats. The school, consisting of some 
leeventy pupils, were as busy as the occupants of 
Ian ant-hill. The sentence to be parsed was, "A 
Ij^ood boy loves study." No written description 
Kcan present the scene as it was acted in real life. 
K It should be borne in mind that every word 
npoken by the teacher, whether to the class or to 



Pflrdng.— A dialogue.— " The Enle, air I "—A BabeL 

the school, was in a tone of voice whicli might 
have been heard at least an eighth of a mile, 
and that every exclamation was accompanied by 
several energetic thumps of a large oaken "rule" 
upon the lid of his desk. The language of the 
teacher is in italics. " Mary, parse A." "A is an 
indefinite " — " Silence 1 Order there ! " — " article, 
and is prefixed to " — " John ! " — " No, sir, it is pre- 
fixed to " — " Martha, Martha ! sit up ! " — " it ia pre- 
fixed to — ^boy." — "Bight." — '^ Good, next" — "Gk)od 
ia an adjective," — " Order, order, order ! " — thump, 
thump, thump ! — " Oo on, go on, I hear you ! " — 
thump, thump I — " and belongs to " — " Speak 
louder ! Sit up there 1 Wliat are you doing f 
And belongs to f " — " boy." — " The Rule. The 
Rule I I say." — Here several children looked eai^ 
nestly at the piece of timber he held in his hand. — 
" The Jtule, sir, the Rule I " — thump, thump I — 
"You've got it in your hand," vociferated a little 
harmless-looking fellow on the front seat, while 
the scholar proceeded to recite the rale. — " Adjec- 
tives belong to" — "Lazy, lazy fellow! sit tip 
there."— Kere the class smiled, and the scholar 
completed his rule, asserting, however, that "a,d- 
jectiveg belong to nouns," and not to " lazy fel- 
lows," as the class seemed to understand the 
master to teach. Word after word was parsed in 
this way (a way of teaching our language, which, 
if we could know it had been practiced at the 
erection of Babel, would sufficiently account for 
that memorable confusion of tongues without 
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intervention of a miracle), till the teacher, nearly 
exhausted by this strange combination of mental, 
oral, and manual labor, very mnch to the relief 
of all, vociferated, " That'll do ! " and the scene 
was changed. 

At the close of the afternoon, we were told 
that "it was a very hard school, that it was 
almost impossible to keep order, and that he 
should be discouraged were it not that he saw a 
manifest improvement within a few days past I" 
Now this teacher made the school what it 
was, by his own manner. He would have done 
the same in any schooL He taught in the most 
effectual way the science and art of confusion ; 
and notwithstanding the hard name he gave his 
school, he was emphatically the most disorderly 
and noisy member of it. 

There was a change. On another day, accom- 
panied by the same friend, we presented our- 
selves at the door of this same room for admit- 
I tance. We heard no sound as we approached the 
I entrance, and almost began to suspect we should 
I find there was no school within. We knocked ; 
and presently, without our hearing the footstep 
of the person who approached, the door opened, 
and we passed in. The children looked up a 
moment as we entered, and then bent their eyes 
upon their lessons. The teacher softly handed us 
seats, and then proceeded with the recitation. 
His manner was quiet and dehberate, and the 
^.school was orderly and busy. He had no rule in 



[ Lis hand, no heavy boots on his feet (he had 
exchanged them for slippers on entering the 
school), and no other means of giving emphasis 
to his words. He kindly requested, — never com- 
manded, — and every thing seemed to present the 
strongest contrast with the former scene. The 
hour of dismission arrived, and the scholars quietly 
laid by their hooks, and as quietly waited out of 

I the house, and all was stiil. 

" How have you secured this good order ?" said 

I we to the teacher. " I really do not know," said 
he with a smhe, " I have said nothing about 

\ order." "But have you had no difficulty from 
noisy scholars ? " "A little at first ; but in a day 
or two they seemed to become quiet, and we 

1 have not been troubled since." 

Now 1iie secret was, that this latter teacher 
had learned to govern himself. His own manner 
gave character to the school. So it; will ever be. 
A man wiU govern more by his manner than in 
any other way. 

There is, too, such a thing as keeping a school 
too still by over-government, A man of firm 
nerve can, by keeping up a constant constraint 
both upon himself and pupils, force a death-like 
silence upon his school You may hear a pin drop 
at any time, and the figure of every child is as 
if molded in cast iron. But, be it remembered, 
this ia the stillness of constraint, not the stillness 
of activity. It is an unhealthy state both of body 

Land mind, and when attained by the most vigi- 
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Becapitulation.— Force eometimes needfoL 

' lant care of the teacher, is a condition scarcely to 
be desired. There should be silence in school, a 
serene and soothing quiet ; but it should if pos- 
sible be the quiet of cheerfulness and agreeable 
devotion to study, rather than the " palsy of fear," 



Thus far I have confined myself to those quali- 
ficatitHis in the teacher, and to those means which, 
under ordinary circumstances and in most dis- 
tricts, ■would in my opinion secure good order in 
our schools. With the qualifications I have de- 
scribed in the mental and moral condition of the 
teacher, and the means and suggestions above 
detailed — combined, I believe a very large major- 
ity of our schools could be most successfully 
governed without any appeal to fear or force. 

But as some schools are yet in a very bad 

state, requiring more than ordinary talents and 

' skill to control them ; and as very many of those 

who must teach for a long time to come, have 

not, and can not be expected to have, all the 

qualifications described, and much less the moral 

r power insisted on, it is imreasonable to expect, 

taking human nature as it is, and our teachers 

I as they are, that all can govern their schools 

I without some appeals to the lower motives of 

I children and some resort to coercion as an instru- 

t- mentality. I should leave this discussion very 

incomplete, therefore, were I not to present my 

L views upon the subject of 



SECTION III— PUNISHMENTS. 

As a great deal has been written and spoken 
upon the subject of school punishments, I deem 
it important that the term, as I intend to use it, 
should be defined at the outset. I submit the 
following definition : 

Punishment is pain inflicted upon the mind 
or body of an ikdivtdual by the authority to 
which he is subject ; witii a view eiteeb to 
befobm him, or to deter others from the com- 
mission of offenses, or both. 

It in deemed essential to the idea of punish- 
ment that the inflietor have legitimate authority 
over the subject of it, — otherwise, the act is an 
act of usurpation. It is also essential that the 
inflietor should have a legitimate object in view, 
' such as the reformation of the individual or of 
the community in which his example has exerted 
an influence, — otherwise, the act becomes an abuse 
of power. Infliction for the purpose of retaliation 
for an insult or injury, is not punishment; it is 
revenge. Whenever, therefore, a teacher resorts 
to such infliction to gratify his temper, or to 
pay off, as it is expressed in common language, 
the bad conduct of a pupil, without any re- 
gard to his reformation or the prevention of 
similar offenses in the school, the pain he 
inflicts is not punishment ; it is cruelty. "Very 
great importance is to be attached to the motive 
this matter : because the same infliction 
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Upon the same individual and for the same 
offense, may either be just and proper punish- 
ment, or it may be the most unjustifiahle and 
revengeful abuse, according to the motive of the 
:iiifiictor. 

The authority to inflict punishment in general, 
is either by the constitution of God or of civil 
society. "The punishment of the faults and of- 
fenses of children by the parent," says Dr. Web- 
ster, "is by virtue of the right of' government 
■with which the parent is invested by Gfod him- 
self," The right to punisb the offenses of chil- 
dren while at school, is by the common law 
vested in the teacher, as the representative of 
the parent for the time being. It is the declara^ 
tion of this law as interpreted from time imme- 
morial, that the teacher is in loco parentis — in 
place of the parent. 

Some have alleged that fear and shame, the 
two principles addressed by punishment, are 
among the lowest in our nature ; and have hence 
endeavored to show that punishment is always 
inexpedient, if not indeed always wrong. To this 
I answer, that both fear and shame are incoi^ 
porated in our nature by God himself ; and hence 
I infer they are there for a wise purpose, I find, 
'moreover, that God himself, in his word and in 
his providence, does appeal to both of these prin- 
ciples ; and hence I infer that punishment in the 
abstract is not wrong, and after the higher motives 
have been addressed, not altogether inexpedient 
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The right aaBumed.— Flan of dlBoiueloD.— Two clanoen. 

Living in a cominunity as we do, where the 
right of puniahment in general, is assumed by 
our government, and the right of teachers to 
punish is conceded by our laws, I do not feel 
called upon to establish the right by argument; 
I shall assume that the teacher has the right to 
punish, in the sense in which I have defined pun- 
ishment, — and shall therefore proceed to consider 
the various kinds of punishments used in our 
schools, and to distinguish those which are justi- 
fiable from those which are not ; and also to con- 
sider some of the conditions and limitations of 
their use. 

In preparing the way to do this, I may remark 
that punishments consist of two classes. 1. Those 
which address themselves directly to the mind ; 
as privation from privileges, loss of liberty, degraf- 
dation, some act of humiliation, reproof, and the 
like. 2. Those which address the mind through 
the body; as the imposition of a task — labor, for 
instance, — requiring the pujiil to take some pain- 
ful attitude, infiicting bodily chastisement, etc, 

I have mentioned these two classes for the 
purpose of calling attention to the fact, that 
there are those who approve of the first class, 
and at the same time denounce the second, scout- 
ing the idea of reaching the mind through the 
senses of the body. This seems to me, however, 
to indicate a want of p.ttention to the laws of our 
being ; for in the economy of nature, we are made 
at every point sensitive to pain as a mea^S 9tj 






guarding against injury. Why has the Creator 
studded the entire surface of our bodies with the 
extremities of nerves, whose function is to carry to 
the brain with lightning speed the intelligence of 
the approach of danger? And why should this 
intelligence be transmitted, if its object is not to 
influence the will, either to withdraw the suffer- 
ing part from immediate danger, or to avoid 
those objects which cause the pain? The mind, 
then, by the economy of nature, or rather by the 
arrangement of God, is capable of being influ- 
enced through the bodily sensations ; and those 
who deny this, either do not observe attentively, 
or, observing, do not reason fairly as to the laws 
of our being. With these preliminary observa- 
ms, I now proceed to consider, 
I. Improper Punishments. Some puniahmenta 
are always wrong, or at least always inexpedient. 
The infliction of them either implies a wrong 
feeling on the part of the teacher, or it promises 
no wholesome result on the part of the pupil. I 
shall mention in detail, 1. Those that from their 
nature excite the feeling in the pupil, that an 
indignity has been committed against his person. 
No man is ready to forgive another for wringing 
his nose. There is almost a universal sentiment 
..that this organ is specially exempted from such 
(Bifiult. Nearly the same feeling exists as to 
pinching or pulling the ear, or tivisting the hair, 
or snapping the forehead. Each child feels that 
thcfie parts of his person are not to be trifled 



iBDipteii from infliction. 

■with, and the feeling is natural and proper. Now, 
though it is not common for teachers to "wring 
the DosGS of their pupils, it is very common for 
them to do each of the other things enumerated. 
I have often seen such punishments ; but I think 
I never saw any good come of them. The pupil 
always looked as if the teacher had done despite 
toward his person. Whenever I have seen the 
teacher twist the locks of a chiid'a hair about his 
finger till the tears would start in the eye, I have 
supposed the feelings called forth were any thing 
but desirable, — any thing but favorable to refor- 
mation. A pupil must love his teacher very 
strongly, to be able to keep his temper from 
rising under such circumstances ; and there is 
great doubt whether either of these punishments 
does any thing to secure cheerful obedience in 
the child, one time in a hundred ; probably in 
ninety-nine cases in the hundred, the evU pas- 
sions are very much sti'engthened by them. Be- 
sides, these are undignified modes of punishment. 
They savor so much of a weak and childish im- 
patience, that the pupils find it hard to respect a 
man, much more to love him, who will stoop to 
so small a way of giving vent to his angry feel- 
ings. Snapping the forehead is subject to strong 
physiological objections ; and, as a general rule, the 
head and its appurtenances should be exempted 
from penal violence. 

In this place I may very properly allude to 
another mode of assaihng the ears of children. 
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Scolding.— Poor investment. 

I quite as undignified in itself, and quite as un- 
I profitable in its results, as pulling them, — and 
I until they are hardened to it by familiarity, prob- 
ably more painful, I refer, I need not say, to 
This is a punishment altogether too 
' common. There is a physiological law, that the 
exercise of any organ will give it greater strength 
and generally greater celerity. From this fact, 
and the additional one, that the more a child is 
scolded the harder his heart becomes, so that 
' here, as in the Rule of Three, " more requires 
more," — it follows that those who once begin to 
scold, are fortunate if they stop short of high 
\ attainments in the art.. 

There is no enterprise in which the investment 
[ yields so small a profit, as the business of scold- 
[ ing. It is really pitiable to witness the teacher 
I given to this practice, making himself and all 
t around him unhappy, without the hope of alleviar 
I tion. The command of the tongue is a great virtue 
j in a teacher ; and it is to be feared that very many 
I children still suffer in their moral feelings* as well 
" as their ears, because so many teachers do not 
seasonably learn the right control of the "imruly 
member ". 

While upon this subject, I may allude to 



■ A blacksmith, it 1b udd, vtao had beett aacoBtomed to scold hii 
familf. quite too freely, was one day sttemptins to harden a piece of 
Bteel; bat faillne after ttFo or three attempts, his little son. who had 
been an observer of this aa well as other operations of his father, la said 
to have exclaimed. " SeM It, /(Mir. mid it-V that won't hantfn It, no*M»if 
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another very objectionable mode of address prac- 
ticed by some teachers toward their schools. I 
refer to a mixture of scolding with a epecies of 
low wit or cockney blackguardism, that should 
ever be banished from the school-room. Such 
expressions as, " Sit down, John, or I'll shiver your 
■ top-timbers" — "Attend to your studies, or some 
of you will be a head shorter" — "Keep quiet, or 
you'll hear thunder," — and the like. To these I 
might add those empty and debasing threats 
which are too often and too thoughtlessly uttered ; 
as, "I'll skin you ahve," or "I'll shake you to 
pieces," or "I'll use you up," — with others of the 
same character. I perhaps ought to beg pardon 
for placing these vulgarisms before the general 
reader ; but they are so frequently employed in 
our schools, in some of our schools of good repute, 
too, that I thought it to be my duty to qitote 
them (for they are aU literal quotations), in order 
if possible to aid those who have fallen into 
such a low habit, to see themaelvea as others see 
them. 

It is so very easy for a teacher to raise a laugh 
among his pupils, that he i.s in danger of being 
seduced into the use of coarse and quaint expres- 
sions by the supposition that they are witty. But 
the mirth of school-boys is not a more reliable 
criterion of wit in the modern teacher, than it was 
in the case of the school-master described by Gold- 
smith ; and possibly the exercise of a little discem- 
ment on his part would convince him that children , 



I 



5 laugh, as they did of old, i 
I think it prudent to do so, 

" A man aavera he was and stem to view, 
1 Icnew Mm well, and eveiy trnant knew; 
WeU Lad tho boding tromlilers learned to trace 
The day's disasters in hla morning tooe ; 
Full well tliej- laughed, with eounlttfeiled glet. 
At aU Ml Jotet, tor many a joke had he ) " 

It is unquestionably true that there are schools 
and many such, now of high standing, the lan- 
guage of whose teachers, could it be noted down 
and printed for the parents, would perfectly as- 
tonish them ; and such is the force of habit, it 
■would very likely astonish the teachers them- 
selves. Let all who mean to respect themselves, 
or who desire to be long respected by others, most 
carefully avoid the first approach to the use of 
Buch kind of language. Its influence in school 
is "only evil, and that continually." 

2. Tluise punishments that from their iiature 
imply in the inflictor a love of prolonged torture. 
These are quite numerous, and are resorted to, 
often for the purpose of avoiding what is usually 
deemed severer punishment. Some of them also 
have very serious physiological objections. As an 
instance, I may mention the holding of a weight 
at arm's length until the muscles of the arm 
become painful from over-exertion and fatigue. 
Sometimes the Bible, being the largest book at 
hand, is chosen as the weight ; and thus that book, 
which should have no associations connected with 
it in the minds of the young, but those of revei^ 
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[ ence and love, is made the instrument of torture — 
the minister of cruelty I 

Imagine that you see — what I have seen — an 
ofEending boy called to the teacher's desk, and, 
after words of reproach, sentenced to hold the 
large Bible at ami's length for a specified time, 
or until the teacher is willing to release him. At 
first it is raised with a smile of triumph, almost 
a smile of contempt. Soon the muscles thus ex- 
erted at disadvantage, begin to be weary and to 
relax. " Hold it up 1 " exclaims the vigilant teacher, 
and it is again brought to its position. Sooner 
than before the muscles are fatigued, and they 
almost refuse to obey the mandate of the ^idll, 
which itself is half willing to rebel against au- 
thority so unreasonable. "Up with it!" — again 
brings it to its place, or perhaps a stroke of the 
rattan repeats the command with more urgency. 
At this moment every nerve sympathizes, and 
the muscles are urged on to their greatest eflfort. 
The limb is in agony, — and what agony can suj^ 
pass that of an overstrained muscle? — and the 
whole system reels and writhes with suffering. 
Now look into that child's face, and tell me, what 
is the moral effect of this sort of punishment? 
Unless he is one of the most amiable of the sons 
of Adam, he inwardly curses the cruelty that he 
thinks is delighted with pangs like these, pro- 
tracted yet intolerable. He almost curses the 
blessed book which was given to warm his soul 
into life and immortality. He cries with pain, 
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Hold a nail I — SJttiiis on nothing.— On kotm than nothing. 

but not mth penitence. He may submit, indeed, 
and he may abstain from similar offenses in time 
to come ; but it is the aubmiasion of self-pres- 
ervation, and the abstinence of an eye-servant. — 
while the stain that has thus been inwrought in 
hia moral sensibilities, may long remain unex- 
punged. Such a punishment I unhesitatingly 
pronounce to he improper, whatever may be the 
circurastances. 

Akin to this are those other contrivances to 
give prolonged pain, which in different parts of 
the country have taken a variety of forms, and 
as great a variety of names. One of these has 
been termed "holding a nail into the floor." It 
consists in requiring the pupil to bend forward, — 
and, placing the end of a single finger upon the 
head of a nail, to remain -in that position till the 
whole system is agonized. Another has, by some 
of its inflictors, been termed " sitting on nothing."' 
The pupil is required to place his back against 
a wall of the room, and his feet perhaps a foot 
from its base, and then to sHde his body down till 
the knees are bent at right angles, and his person 
is in a sitting posture without a seat I The 
muscles, acting over the knee at the greatest dis- 
advantage, are now made to support the body in 
that position during the pleasure of the teacher, 
I have seen another mode of punishment prac- 
ticed, and as I have heard no name for it, I shall 
give it the cognomen of "sitting on tvorse than 
nothing." The boy in this case was required to 
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sit upon the floor, and then, placing the feet 
upon a bench or chair, to support the body in 

an erect position by reversed action of the 
muscles I 

But I gladly turn away from a description of 
the punishments I have witnessed in the common 
schools of New England within a quarter of a 
century, exhibiting rs they do so many charactei^ 
istics of the dark ages. Some of these I hE 
witnessed quite recently ; and to what extent any 
or all of them are now in use, I am unable to 
say. I only desire to say, that they are all im- 
proper, — debasing to the morals of the pupils, and 
degrading to the profession of the teacher ; and 
the sooner such pimishments are entirely ban- 
ished from our school-rooms, the sooner will the 
profession of the teacher rise to its proper level. 

S. Midicule. This is a weapon that should not 
be wielded as a school-punishment. It often cuts 
deeper than he who uses it imagines; and it 
usually gives most pain where it is least merited. 
Some physical defect, or some mental incapacity, 
or eccentricity, is most frequently made the sub- 
ject of it ; and yet nothing can be more unfeeling 
or more unjust than its use in such casea If the 
designed failings of the indolent, or the premedi- 
tated mischief of the vicious, could be subjected 
to its influence, its use would be more allowable, — 
but even then it would be questionable. But the 
indolent and the vicious are usually unaffected 
7 ridicule. They sin upon calculation, and not 
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> "Without countiiig the cost ; and they are therefore 

very willing to risk their reputation, where they 

have so little to lose. It is the modest, the con- 

, scientioiis, the well-meaning child, that is most 

ffected by ridicule ; yet it is such a one that, for 

irious reasons, is oftenest made the subject of 

rit, though of all children, his feelings should he 

[ most tenderly spared, 

A strong objection to the use of ridicule, is the 
feeling which it induces between the teacher and 
pupil. The teacher, conscious that he has injured 
the feehngs of the child, will find it hard to love 
him afterward ; for we seldom love those whom 
we have injured. The child, on the other hand, 
• loses confidence in his teacher ; he feels that his 
lensibilities have been outraged before his com- 
Ppanions, and that the teacher, who should be his 
best friend in the school, has invited the heartless 
laugh of hia fellow-pupils against him. With a 
want of love on the one hand, and of confidence 
HLon the other, what further usefulness can reason- 
^Bably be expected ? 

^B But the strongest objection of all to the use of 
^Bridicule, is the fact that it calls forth the worst 
^P^f feelings in the school. Those who participate 
^vln the laugh thus excited, are under the inilu- 
B ence of no very amiable motives. And when this 
Vis carried so far as to invite, by direct words, 
some expression from the school-mates, by point- 
ing the finger of shame, and perhaps accom- 
panying the act by a hiae of scorn, the most 
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deplorable spirit of self -righteousness is culti- 
vated. 

Little Mary was detected one day in a wrong 
act by her teacher. " Mary, come here," said the 
teacher, sternly. Little thinking she had been 
seen, she obeyed promptly, and stood by the 
chair of her teacher, who, without giving Mary 
time to reflect, and thus allow the conscience 
opportunity to gain the mastery, immediately 
"What naughty thing did 1 see you do 
just now ? " " Nothing," said Mary, partly dis- 
posed to justify herself, .and partly doubting 
whether indeed the teacher had seen her do any 
thing wrong. " Oh, Mary, Mary, who would think 
you would tell me a lie 1 Lid you ever hear of 
Ananias and Sapphira?" Here a lecture followed 
on the sin and danger of lying, and particularly 
the danger of sudden death by the vengeance 
of God. Mary began to tremble, and then to 
weep, probably from terror. Now came the second 
part. "I should think you would be ashamed to 
be known to lie. All the children now know 
that you have lied. I should think they would 
feel ashamed of such a naughty little girl in the 
school. I should not wonder," she continued, "if 
all the little girls and boys should point their 
fingers at you and hiaa." In an instant, all the 
children who were not too old to be disgusted 
with the management and tone of the teacher, 
pointed their fingers, and uttered a long succes- 
I sion of hisses, while their faces beamed with all 
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the complacency of self-righteousness, triumph- 
ing over the fall of a companion, who perhaps 
was, after all, as good and as truthful a child as 
any of them. The poor child at first turned her 
back upon them ; but soon, feeling that her 
reputation was gone, she turned, as woman ever 
will when her self-respect is blighted, with a look 
of indiiference, almost a look of defiance. Fear 
was first swallowed up in shame, and shame 
gave place to reckless audacity. The whole scene 
was rendered still more ruinous to the child, from 
the fact that it took place in the presence of 
visitors! 

When will our teachers learn the human heart 
well enough to be able to distinguish between a 
work of devastation and of true culture ; between 
a process of blighting the sensibilities, searing 
the conscience, freezing up the fountains of sym- 
pathy, and of mutual love and confidence, — and 
a course of training which warms the conscience 
into activity, inculcates the reverence and love 
of God, instead of a slavish fear of his power, 
and instills into the soul a desire to do right, 
rather than to do that which will avoid the 
reproach of an unfeeling multitude, more wicked 
than those they censure? Goldsmith has shown 
that woman may "stoop to conquer"; but the 
above narrative shows how she may stoop, not 
) conquer, biit to lay waste the youthful heart. 
These punishments, and such as these, which 
S.VB classed under the list of improper punish- 
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ments, should all be carefully considered by the 
teacher. They should be considered before he 
enters his school. It would always be well for 
him to determine beforehand what punishments 
he wiU not use. It may save him many a seri- 
ous mistake. I have written what I have under 
this head, in order to put teachers upon thought ; 
believing that men seldom earnestly and hon- 
estly inquire, without arriving at the truth in 
the end. 

II, Phoper punishments. Every teacher's mind 
should, if possible, be settled, as to what punish- 
ments are proper, so that when they are inflicted, 
it can be done in good faith and with an honest 
conviction of the performance of duty. Among 
the proper punishments, I may mention — 

1. Kind Reproof. This will probably be con- 
ceded by all. I say kind reproof, because no 
other reproof can be useful. I would distinguish 
it from reproach. Reproof, judiciously admin- 
istered, is one of the most effectual punishments 
that can be used. As a general rule, this is best 
administered privately. The child's spirit of 
obstinacy is very likely to exhibit itself in the 
presence of his fellows ; but in private, the con- 
science is free to act, and the child very readily 
submits. It is always perfectly safe to reprove 
privately ; that is, not in the presence of the 
school. The child has no motive to misrepresent 
the teacher ; and if the teacher so far spares the 
■ reputation of the pupil, as to take him by him- i 
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self, this very circumstance will often give the 
teacher access to his better feelings. 

2. Loss of Privileges. By abuse of privileges 
■we forfeit them. This is a law of Providence. 
It is unquestionably proper that this should be 
a law of our schools. All those offenses, there- 
fore, against propriety in the exercise of any 
privilege, may be attended with a temporary or 
permanent, deprivation of such privilege. A pupil 
who is boisterous at the recess, disturbing the 
quiet of the school or impeding the enjoyment 
of his playfellows, may be deprived of the recess. 
A child, who disfigures his seat with his knife, 
may be deprived of his knife; and so for any 
other similar offense. Some consider it proper 
to extend this punishment to other classes of 
offenses ; as, for example, whispering or idleness. 
While I would not deny the right or the propriety 
of doing so, I should think it more expedient not 
thus to extend it. It is well, as far as it can be 
done, so to punish the child, that he shall see that 
his conduct naturally leads to its punishment as 
a consequence. And it is, moreover, very probable 
that in most schools there will be demand enough 
for this punishment, in its natural application, 
without extending it to other cases. 

3. Restraint, or confinement. When liberty 
is abused, a scholar may be put under restraint. 
When duty is violated, and the rights of others 
are wantonly disregarded, confinement will afford 

for reflection, and at the same time relieve 
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othera from the annoyance and detriment of evil 
example. Such restraint is often a wholesome 
discipline ; and confinement, if it be not too far 
protracted, is always safe. It should be remarked, 
however, that confinement in a dark apartment 
Bhould never be resorted to by any teacher. 
There are insuperable objections to it, growing 
out of the fears which many children early en- 
tertain of being alone in the dark, as also the 
iact that light as well as air is necessary to the 
vigorous action of the nervous system during 
the waking hours, especially in the day-time. It 
is well known that a cliild shut up in a dark room 
even in the warmth of summer, speedily under- 
goes a depression of temperature ; and if the 
confinement is imduly protracted, cold chills 
come over the system. For these reasons, and 
others, if confinement is ever used as a punish- 
ment, it should be in a room properly lighted 
and heated. Our prisoners enjoy, as far as may 
be, both of these favors. 

4. Humiliation. This should he resorted to 
■with great caution. "When a fault has been openly 
committed, and attended with circumstances of 
peculiar obstinacy, it may sometimes very prop- 
erly be required of the offender that he should 
confess the fault in a manner as public as its 
commission. This may be due to the school. 
Sometimes, when an offensive act is very strongly 
marked, a confession and a request for the for- 
giveness of the teacher or the individual injured 
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may be made a condition of restoration to favor. 
This is usually considered a very proper punish- 
ment. I would, however, suggest, that it be used 
with great care, and never unless the circum- 
stances imperatively demand it. It may be the 
means of cultivating the grossest hypocrisy, or 
of inducing open rebellion ; and it sometimes 
gives the other pupils an advantage over the 
culprit, which may do him personally much 
harm. The teacher should be convinced that 
f this is the best thing he can do, before he resorts 
I to it. 

TViC imposition of a task. In every school 
there is more or less work to be done ; such as 
' sweeping the floors, washing the benches, pre- 
i paring the fuel, and making the fires. Unless 
[objection should be made by parents, this is one 
I of the most effectual punishments, especially in 
, cities and large villages, where work is a burden, 
' and the attractions of play are most powerful. 
Some difficult schools have been governed for 
months with no other punishment than labor 
thus imposed. The plan is, that if two boys 
neglect their studies so as to attract the atten- 
tion of the teacher, they shall be nominated as 
members of the committee on sweeping, — a duty 
^ to be performed after school hours. If one or 
I two more are decidedly disorderly, they shaU 1 
' required to make flres, bring up wood, or perhaps 
certain portion of the room. This is 
Lalways assigned pleasantly by the teacher, with 
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the iiuderstaiidiiig, however, that any failure to 
do the allotted work thoroughly and faithfully, 
will be attended with, a reappointment till the 
object is secured. 

If parents should object to this, it is not abso- 
lutely essential to the teacher's success ; but 
where no objection is made, if judiciously man- 
aged, it may do very much in many of our schools 
toward producing that quiet order, which other- 
wise it might require more cogent and less agree- 
able means to secure. 

It has sometimes been urged as an objection 
to this mode of punishment, that it would tend 
to attach the idea of disgrace to useful labor. It 
is conceived that this is by no means the neces- 
sary consequence. On the other hand, it would 
serve to teach the difference there always is be- 
tween a duty imposed and one voluntarily under- 
taken. The same objection would apply to our 
prison discipline, where a man by a willful disre- 
gard of law and the rights of others, very justly 
forfeits his services for a time to the State, 

I would not lay very much stress upon this 
mode of punishment, though I have known it 
resorted to, under favorable circumstances, with 
very good effect. It would, of course, be more 
effectual in a large town or city, than in the 
country, where boys are in the habit of laboring 
at home and would be quite as willing to labor 
after regular hours at school. 
6. Actual chastisement with the rod o/^xfme^ 
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tion. I have no hesitation (though others have) 
in placing this among the class of proper punish- 
'rnents. As this involves a great question on the 
■subject of school government, and one that is 
debated mth great zeal and warmth in almost 
every educational meeting that is held, I shall 
ifeel justified in giving a little more space to the 
^consideration of it. 

SECTION rv.— CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

I am aware that when I enter this field I am 
treading on ground every inch of which has been 
"disputed. I come to the task of writing on this 
'Subject, however, I think, without prejudice or 
isperity. Having nothing to conceal, I shall ex- 
■press my own views honestly and frankly, — views 
%hich I entertain after diligently seeking the 
■uth for some twenty years, during which time 
[ have listened to a great deal of discussion, and 
liave read carefully and candidly whatever has 
'l)een written by others. Nor do I expect to give 
iiniversal satisfaction. There are strong men, and 
believe honest men, who run to the opposite 
'extremes in their doctrine and practice, and who 
'defend tMfe one course or the other as if the ex- 
"ietence of the world depended upon the issue. 
'There are those who not only claim the right to 
chastise, but who insist that whipping should be 
the first resort of the teacher in establishing his 
aul^ority ; and to show that this is not a dormant 
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article of their faith, they daily and almost hourly 
demonstrate their efficiency in the use of the rod, 
so that their pupila may be living witnesses that 
they act in accordance with their creed. Again, 
there are others who as earnestly deny the right 
of the teacher to resort to the rod at all, and who 
urge with all their power the efficacy of moral 
suasion to subdue and control the vicious and 
the stubborn in our schools ; and who are ready 
to assert unequivocally that no man is fit to be 
employed to teach the young, who has not the 
ability to govern all the various dispositions he 
may meet in any school, without the use of cor- 
poral punishment, 

I have no disposition to question the sincerity 
and honesty of each of these classes, knowing as 
I do, that different men see with different eyes, 
even when the circumstances ore the same ; much 
more when their circumstances are widely diverse. 
I have no bitterness of language to apply to those 
who go to the extreme of severity ; nor any sneer 
to bestow upon the name of " moral-suasionist." 
But while I accord to other men the right of ex- 
pressing their own opinions, I claim the same 
privilege for myself, — yet without wishing to ob- 
trude my opinions upon other men any further 
than they will bear the test of reason and expe- 
rience. 

It is agreed on all hands that the teacher 
must establish authority in some way, tefore he 
n pursue sibcceasfully the objects of hie mhi 
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I have described the quaUfications which the 
teacher should possess in order to govern well, 
and I have also given some of the means of se- 
curing good order without a resort to severity. 
Probably in a large majority of our schools, the 
teacher with these qualifications and the employ- 
ment of these means, could succeed in establish- 
ing and maintaining good order without any such 
resort. This should, in my opinion, always be 
done, if possible, — and no one will rejoice more 
than myself to see the day, should that day ever 
come, when teachers shall be so much improved 
as to be able to do this universally. But in 
writing on this subject, it is the dictate of com- 
mon sense to take human nature as it is, and 
human teachers as they are, and as many of 
them must be, for some time to come, — and adapt 
our directions to the circumstances. Human 
nature, as it is exhibited in our children, is far 
from being perfect ; and I am sorry to say that 
the parents of our children often exhibit it in a 
still less flattering hght. Perhaps no language 
of mine can so well represent the concurrence 
of circumstances making corporal punishment 
necessary in our schools, as it has been done by 
the Hon. Horace Mann in his lecture on " School 
Punishments." "The first point," says he, "which 
I shall consider, is, whether corporal punishment 
is ever necessary in our schools. As preliminary 
to a decision of this question, let us take a brief 
survey of facta ' We have in this Commonwealth 
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[Massachusetts], above one hundred and ninety- 
two thousand children between the ages of four 
and sixteen yeara. All these children are not 
only legally entitled to attend our public schools, 
but it is our great desire to increase that attend- 
ance, and he who increases it is regarded as a 
reformer. All that portion of these children who 
attend school, enter it from that vast variety of 
homes which exist in the State. From different 
households, where the widest diversity of parental 
and domestic influences prevails, the children 
enter the school-room, where there must be com- 
parative uniformity. At home, some of these 
children have been indulged in every wish, flat- 
tered and smiled upon for the energies of their 
low propensities, and even their freaks and whims 
enacted into household laws. Some have been 
so rigorously debarred from every innocent amuse- 
ment and indulgence, that they have opened for 
themselves a way to gratification, through arti- 
fice and treachery and falsehood. Others, from 
vicious parental example, and the corrupting 
influences of vile associates, have been trained 
to bad, habits and contaminated with vicious 
principles, ever since they were born ; — some 
being taught that honor consists in whipping a 
boy larger than themselves; others, that the^hief. 
end of man is to own a box that can not be 
opened, and to get money enough to fill it; and 
others again have been taught, upon their father's 
knees, to shape their young lips to the utterance , 
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of oaths and blasphemy. Now all these disposi- 
tions, which do not conflict with right more than 
they do with each other, as soon as they cross 
the threshold of the school-room, from the dif- 
ferent worlds, as it were, of homes, must be 
made to obey the same general regulations, to 
pursue the same studies, and to aim at the same 
results. In addition to these artificial varieties, 
there are natural differences of temperament and 
disposition. 

" Again : there are about three thousand pub- 
lic schools in the State, in which are employed, 
in the course of the year, about five thousand 
different persons, as teachers, including both 
males and females. Excepting a very few cases, 
these five thousand persons have had no special 
preparation or training for their employment, 
and many of them are young and without expe- 
rience. These five thousand teachers, then, so 
many of whom are unprepared, are to be placed 
in authority over the one hundred and ninety- 
two thousand children, so many of whom have 
been perverted. Without passing through any 
transition state for improvement, these parties 
meet each other in the school-room, where mutiny 
and insubordination and disobedience are to be 
repressed, order maintained, knowledge acquired. 
He, therefore, who denies the necessity of resort- 
ing to punishment, in our schools, — and to coiv 
pomi punishment, too, — virtually affirms two 
things : — first, that this great number of children, 
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scooped up from all places, taken at all ages and 
in all conditions, can be deterred from the wrong 
and attracted to the right without punishnaent ; 
and secondly, he asserts that the five thousand 
persons whom the towns and districts employ to 
keep their respective schools, are now, and in 
the present condition of things, able to accom- 
phsh so glorious a work. Neither of these prop- 
ositions am I at present prepared to admit. If 
there are extraordinary individuals — and we know 
there are such — so singularly gifted with talent 
and resources, and with the divine quality of 
love, that they can win the affection, and, by 
controlling the heart, can control the conduct of 
children, who, for years, have been addicted to 
lie, to cheat, to swear, to steal, to fight, — still I 
do not believe there are now five thousand such 
individuals in the State, whose heavenly services 
can be obtained for this transforming work. 
An.d it is useless, or worse than useless, to say, 
that such or such a thing can be done, and done 
immediately, without pointing out the agents by 
whom it can be done. One who affirms that a 
thing can be done, without any reference to the 
persons who can do it, must be thinking of mira- 
cles. If the position were, that children may be 
so educated from their birth, and teachers may 
be so trained for their calling, as to supersede 
the necessity of corporal punishment, except in 
cases decidedly monstrous, then I should have 
no doubt of its truth ; but such a position must, i 
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•have reference to some future period, which we 
should strive to hasten, but ought not to an- 
ticipate." 

Aside from the causes demanding punishment, 
so ably portrayed in the passage just quoted, 
there is still another, growing out of divisions and 
quarrels in the district. It ia by no means uncom- 
mon, in our districts, owing to some local matter, 
or to some disunion in politics or religion, for the 
people to be arrayed, the one part against the other. 
The inhabitants of the upper road are jealous of 
the dwellers on the lower road ; the kill portion of 
the district is aggrieved by the influence of the 
valley portion; the "east end" complains of the 
selfishness of the " west end," and so of the north 
and south. Whenever a school-house is to be 
built, these different interests are aroused, and a 
protracted and baleful quarrel is the result. One 
party "carries the day" by the force of numbers, 
but the prosperity of the school is impaired for 
years. At every district meeting, there will be 
the same strife for the mastery. If one divis- 
ion gains the power, the other bends its ener- 
gies to cripple the school, and to annoy the 
teacher who may be employed by the dominant 
party, however excellent or deserving he may be. 
"We will see," say those who find themselves in 
the minority, "we will see whether this man can 
Keep our school as well as it was done last year 
by our master." This is uttered in presence of 
feair children — perhaps their half-grown sqi 
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who will be very ready to meet their new teEbcher 
with prejudice, and to act out the misgivings of 
their parents as to his success. When the teacher 
first enters the school, he is met by opposition, 
even before he has time to make an impression 
for good ; opposition, which he can scarcely hope 
to surmount as long as it is thus encouraged at 
home. Now, what shall he do? Shall he yield 
the point, abandon the idea of authority, and en- 
deavor to live along from day to day, in the hope 
of a more comfortable state of things by and by? 
He may be sure that matters will daily grow 
worse. Shall he give up in despair and leave 
the school to some successor? This will only 
strengthen the opposition and make it more vio- 
lent when the successor shall^be appointed. It is 
but putting the difficulty one step farther off. 
Besides, if the teacher does thus give up, and 
leave the school, he loses his own reputation as a 
man of energy, and, in the eyes of the world^ 
who perhaps may not know — or care to know — all 
the circumstances, he is held ever after as incom- 
petent for the office. 

Now, it would be very gratifying if the teacher, 
under any or all of these difficulties, could possess 
the moral power to quell them all by a look or 
by the exercise of his ingenuity in interesting his 
pupils in their studies. Undoubtedly there are 
some men who could do it, and do it most tri- 
umphantly, so as to make their most zealous 
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But there are not many who can work thus at 
disadvantage. What, then, shall be done? Shall 
the school be injured by being disbanded, and the 
teacher be stigmatized for a failure, when he has 
been employed in good faith ? I say no. He has 
the right to establish authority by corporal inflic- 
tion; and thus to save the school and also save 
himself. And more than this ; — if there is rear- 
sonable ground to believe that by such infliction 
he can establish order, and thus make himself 
useful, and save the time and tlie character of 
the school, he not only has the right, but he is 
bound by duty to use if. The lovers of order in 
the district have a right to expect him to use it, 
unless by express stipulation beforehand, they 
have exempted him from it. I repeat, then, that 
it is the teacher's duty to establish authority; 
peaceably, indeed, if he may, — forcibly, if he 

I'USt." 

I ought in fairness here to add, as I have be- 
fore hinted, that not nnfrequently the necessity 
for corporal infliction exists in the teacher him- 
self. This is often proved by a transfer of 
teachera One man takes a school, and can only 
survive his term by the exercise of whipping. 
He is foUowed by another who secures good order 
and the love of the school without any resort to 
the rod. The first declared that whipping was 
necessary in his case to secure good order, and 
truly ; but the necessity resided in him, and not 
io tb0 Bobool. 80 it olten &oe,ft, — «iA -^V-i!*. 
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teachers are zealously defending the rod, they 
should also feel the necessity of improving them- 
selves as the most effectual way to obviate its 
frequent use. 

When authority is once established in a school, 
it is comparatively easy to maintain it. There 
■will, of course, be less necessity for resorting to 
the rod after the teacher has obtained the as- 
cendancy, unless it be in the event of taking 
some new pupil into the school, who is disposed 
to be refractory, I have but little respect for the 
teacher who is daily obliged to fortify his au- 
thority by corporal infliction. Something must 
be fundamentally wrong in the teacher whose 
machinery of government, when once well in mo- 
tion, needs to be so often forcibly wound up. 

From what has already been said, it will be 
seen that I do not belong to the number who 
, affirm that the rod of correction should never he 
used in schools. Nor am I prepared to advise 
any teacher to publish beforehand that he will 
not punish with the rod. It would always be 
wiser for the teacher to say nothing about it. 
Very little good ever comes of threatening the 
use of it. Threatening of any sort avails but little. 
A teacher may enter a school with the determina^ 
tion to govern it, if possible, without force. In- 
deed, I should advise one always to make this 
determination in his own mind. But whenever 
such a determination is published, the probability 
[ of Bucoeas is very muck d\n\\n\ghgA- 
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The true way and the safe way, in my opin- 
ion, is to rely mainly on moral means for the 
government of the school, — to use the rod with- 
out much threatening, if driven to it by the force 
of circumstances, and as soon as authority is 
estabhshed, to allow it again to slumber with the 
tacit understanding that it can be again awakened 
from its repose if found necessary. The knowl- 
edge in the school that there is an arm of power, 
may prevent any necessity of an appeal to it; 
and such a knowledge can do no possible harm 
in itself. But if the teacher has once pledged 

Itimself to the school that he will never use the 
rod, the necessity may soon come for him to 
abandon his position or lose his influence over the 
pupds. 
As much has been said against the use of the 
rod in any case in school government, it may be 
proper to consider briefly some of the substitutes 
for it, which have been suggested by its opposers. 
Some have urged solitary confinement. This 
might do in some cases. Undoubtedly an oppor- 
tunity for reflection is of great use to a vicious 
boy. But then how inadequate are the means 
for this kind of discipline in our schools. Most 

Pof our school-houses have but one room. In such 
oases, solitary confinement is out of the question. 
In. other instances, there niay be (as there always 
should be) a room not constantly devoted to the 
purposes of the schooL Here a pupil could be con- 
Bned ; and I have no objectioii -w^Vate^et V-a '^iKSi 
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course, provided the room is not a dark one, and 
its temperature can be comfortable. But even 
with this facility, confinement can not be relied on 
as the only punishment, because if offenses should 
multiply, and the offenders should all be sent to 
the same place, then confinement would soon 
cease to be solitary I And siippoae some philan- 
thropist should devise a plan of a achool-bouae 
with several cells for the accommodation of of- 
fenders ; stiU this punishment would fail of ita 
purpose. The tea.cher has no power to confine a. 
pupil much beyond the limit of school-hours. 
This the obstinate child would understand, and 
he would therefore resolve to hold out till he 
must be dismissed, and then be would be the tri- 
umphant party. He could boast to bis fellows 
that he had borne the punishment, and that, 
without submission or promise for the future, 
he had been excused because his time bad 
expired. 

This substitute is often urged by parents, who 
have tried it successfully in the case of their own 
children, in their own houses, where it was known 
that it could of course be protracted to any 
necessary length. Besides, if the confinement 
alone was not sufficient, the daily allowance of 
food could be withheld. Under such circum- 
stances, it may be very effectual, as undoubtedly ' 
it often has been ; but he is a very shallow parent 
who, having tried this experiment upon a single 
ohild, with all the faciiitiea ot a ^areTA, ycgeCTAw 
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it with the expectation of equal success in the 
government of a large school. 

Others have urged the expulsion of such scholr . 
ars as are disobedient. To this it may be replied, 
that it is not quite certain, under existing laws, 
whether the teacher has the right to expel a 
scholar from the common schools ; and some 
deny even the right of the school officers to do it. 
Whether the right exists or not, it is very ques- 
tionable whether it is ever expedient to expel a 
scholar for vicious conduct ; and especially in 
cases where there is physical power to control 
him. The vicious and ignorant scholar is the 
very one who most needs the reforming influence 
of a good education. Sent away from the fount- 
ain of knowledge and virtue at this — the very 
time of need — and what may we expect for him 
but utter ruin? Such a pupil, most of all, needs 
the restraint and the instruction of a teacher 
who is capable of exercising the one and afford- 
ing the other. 

But suppose he is dismissed, is there any rea^ 
son to hope that this step will improve the cul- 
prit himself, or better the condition of the school ? 
Will he not go on to establish himself in vice, 
unrestrained by any good influence, and at last 
become a suitable subject for the severity of the 
laws, an inmate of our prisons, and, perhaps, a 
miserable expiator of his own crimes upon the 
illows 1 How many youth — and youth worth 
ving, too — have been tliua cast QV& ■^■CT'assJi^ 
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to procure their own ruin, at the very time when 
they might have been saved by sufficient energy 
and benevolence, no mortal tongue can tell I Nor 
is the school itself usually henefited hy this 
measure. " For all purposes of evil," Mr. Mann 
justly remarks, " he continues in the midst of 
the very children from among whom he was 
cast out ; and when he associates with them out 
of school, there is no one present to abate or 
neutralize his vicious influeuces. If the expelled 
pupil be driven from the district where he be- 
longs into another, in order to prevent his con- 
tamination at home, what better can be expected 
of the place to which he is sent, than a recipro- 
cation of the deed, by their sending one of their 
outcasts to supply his place ; and thus opening a 
commerce of evil upon free-trade principles. 
Nothing is gained while the evil purpose re- 
mains in the heart. Reformation is the great 
desideratum ; and can any lover of his country 
hesitate between the alternative of forcible sub- 
jugation and victorious contumacy?" 

From all that has been said, it will be seen 
that I do not hesitate to teach that corporal injlic- 
iion 18 one of the Justifiable means of establishing 
authority in the schoolr^oom. To this conclusion 
I have come, after a careful consideration of the 
subject, modified by the varied experience of 
nearly twenty years, and by a somewhat atten- 
tive observation of the workings of aU the plana 
. which have been devised to avoid its use or to . 
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(Upply its place. And althougli I do not under- 
»nd the Scriptures, and particularly the "writ- 
of Solomon, to recommend a too frequent 
' and ill-considered use of it, I do not find any- 
thing in the letter or spirit of Christianity incon- 
sistent "with its proper application. It is the 
abuse, and not the use of the rod, against which 
our better feeling, as well as the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, revolts. It is the abuse of the rod, or 
rather the abuse of children under the infliction 
of the rod, that first called forth the discussion 
referred to, and awakened the general opposition 
to its use. I am free to admit there has been 
an egregious abuse in this matter, and that to 
this day it is unabated in many of our schools. 
I admit, too, that abuse very naturally accom- 
panies the use of the rod, and that very great 
caution ia necessary in those who resort to it, 
lest they pervert it. I feel called upon, there- 
fore, before leaving this subject, to throw out, 
for the consideration of the young Teacher par- 
ticularly, a few hints to regulate the infliction 
I of chastisement, under the head of 
1, The teacher should be thoroughly con- 
vinced that the rod is the hest thing for the 
specific case, before he determines to use it. Nor 
should he hastily or capriciously come to this 
oonviction. He should carefully and patiently 
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try other meana first. He should study the dis- 
position of the offender and learn the tendencies 
of his mind ; and only after careful dehberation, 
should he suffer himself to decide to use this 
mode of punishment. In order that the punish- 
ment should be salutary, the scholar should plainly 
see that the teacher resorts to it from deep prill- 
ciple, from the full behef that under all the cii> 
cumstances it is the icst thing that can be done. 
2. The teacher should never be under the ex- 
citement of angry passion when inflicting punish- 
ment This is of the utmost importance. Moat 
of the abuses before spoken of, grow out of a 
, Tiolation of this fundamental rule. A teacher 
should never strike for punishment till he is 
perfectly self-possessed, and entirely free from 
the bitterness which, perhaps, tinctured his mind 
when he discovered the offense. It was a wise 
remark of a young Shaker teacher, that "no 
teacher should strike a child till he could hold 
his arm." So long as the child discovers that 
the teacher is under the influence of passion, 
and that his lip trembles with pent-up rage, 
and his blood flows into his face as if driven by 
inward fli'es of wrath, he looks upon him, not as 
his friend seeking his w^etfare, but as his enemy 
indulging in persecution. This will call forth the 
evil passions of the child, and while he bears the 
pain, he feels no real penitence ; and very likely, 
in the midst of his suffering, he resolves to go 
and do the same a^in, out of mere spite. 
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Pnbllc opinion.— In presence of the BchooL—BeaHODs for it. 

It is, moreover, of great consequence in the 
infliction of a punishment, that the teacher 
should be fully sustained by the pubhc opinion 
of the school. He can never expect thia when 
he loses his self-control. If the pupils see that 
he 18 angry, they almost instinctively sympathize 
with the weaker party, and they associate the 
I of injustice with the action of the stronger. 
A punishment can scarcely be of any good ten- 
dency, inflicted under such circumstances. 

3, Corporal punishment, as a general rule, 
should be inflicted in presence of the scitool. I 
have before advised that reproof should be given 
•in private, and assigned reasons for it, which 
were, perhaps, satisfactory to the reader. But in 
case of corporal punishment, the offense is of a 
more public and probably of a more serious 
liature. If inflicted in private, it will still be 
fknown to the school, and therefore the reputa^ 
tion of the scholar is not saved. If inflicted in 
the proper spirit by the teacher, and for proper 
cause, it always produces a salutary effect upon 
the school. But a still stronger reason for mak- 
ing the infliction putilic is, that it puts it beyond 
the power of the pupil to misrepresent the 
■ teacher, as he is strongly tempted to do if he is 
' alone. He may misstate the degree of severity, 
and misrepresent the manner of the teacher ; 
and, without witnesses, the teacher is at the 
mercy of his reports. Sometimes, he may ridi- 
iCule the punishment to his comrades, and lead 
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them ix3 believe that a private infliction is but a 
small matter ; again, he may exaggerate ifc to his 
parents, and charge the teacher most unjustly 
with unprincipled cruelty. Under these circuin- 
stances, I am of the opinion that the safest and 
most effectual way, is to do this work in pres- 
ence of the school. An honest teacher needs not 
fear the light of day ; and if he has the right 
spirit, he needs not fear the effect upon his 
other pupils. It is only the violent, angry pun- 
ishment that needs to be concealed from the 
general eye, and that we have condemned as 
improper at any rate. 

4. Punishment may sometvmes 6e delayed; and 
always delayed till all anger Jiaa subsided in the 
teacher. It is often best for all concerned to 
defer an infliction for a day or more. This gives 
the teacher an opportunity in his cooler momenta 
to determine more justly the degree of severity 
to be used. It will also give the culprit time to 
reflect upon the nature of his offense and the 
degree of punishment he deserves. I may say 
that it ia generally wise for the teacher, after 
promising a punishment, to take some time to 
consider what it shall be, whether a corporal in- 
fliction or some milder treatment. If, after due 
and careful reflection, he comes conscientiously 
to the conclusion, that bodily pain is the best 
thing, — while he will be better prepared to inflict, 
the pupil, by similar reflection, will be better 
prepared to receive it and profit by it. 
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5. A proper instrument should be used and a 
proper mode of infliction adopted. No heavy and 
hurtful weapon should bo employed. A light 
laile for the hand, or a rod for the back or lower 
extremities, may be preferred. Great care should 
be exercised to avoid injuring any of the joints 
in the infliction ; and on no account should, a blow 
be given upon the head. 

6. If possible, the punishment should be made 
effectual. A punishment that does not produce 
thorough submission and penitence in the sub- 
ject of it, can hardly be said to answer its main 
design. To be sure, in cases of general insubor- 
dination in the school, I have said that punish- 
ment may be applied to one, having in view the 
deterring of others from similar offenses. But such 
exemplary punishment belongs to extreme cases, 
while disciplinary punishment, which has mainly 
for its object the reformation of the individual 
upon whom it is inflicted, should be most relied 
on. Taking either view of the case, it should, if 
possible, answer its design, or it would be better 
not to attempt it. The teacher's judgment, there- 
fore, should be very carefully exercised in the 
matter, and all his knowledge of human nature 
should be called into requisition. If, after care- 
ful and conscientious deliberation, he comes to 
the conclusion that the infliction of pain is the 
beat thing, and to the belief that ho can so in- 
flict it as to show himself to the school and to 
the child, in this act as in all others, a true and 
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^^1 kind friend to the child, — then he is justified in 

^^1 making the attempt ; and having cooBiderately 

^H undertaken the case, it should be so thorough as 

^* TWt soon to need repetition. 

I would here take the opportunity to censure 

■ the practice of those teachers who punish every 
little departure from duty with some trifling 
appliance of the rod, which the scholar forgets 
almost as soon as the smarting ceases. Some 
instructors caiTy about with them a rattan or 
stick, in order to have it ready for appliance 
as soon as they see any departure from their 
commands. The consequence is, they soon come 
to a frequent and inconsiderate use of it, and 
the pupils by habit become familiar with it, and 
of course cease to respect their teacher or to 
dread his punishments. I have seen so much of 
this, that whenever I see a teacher thus "armed 
and equipped," I infer at once that his school is 
a disorderly one, an inference almost invariably 
confirmed by a few minutes' observation. My 
earnest advice to all young teachers would be, 
next to the habit of scolding incessantly, avoid 
the habit of resorting to the rod on every slight 
occasion. When that instrument is not demanded 
for some special exigency, some great occasion 
or some high purpose, allow it to slumber in a 
private corner of your desk, not again to be 
called into activity till some moral convu^ion 
ahaM disturb^ its quiet xepoae. 
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^r I have a single caution to give in i 

the discussion of this subject, which in all our 
educational gatherings occupies so much time 

tand talent. It is this : — Do not adopt a general 
■principle from too few inductions. There is an 
©Id proverb that declares, " One swaUow does not 
make a summer." Young teachers are very prone 
to rely on the experience of a single term. If 
tfcey have kept one term without corporal pun- 
ishment, they are very likely to instruct their 
seniors with their experience ; and if they have 
happened to be so situated as to be compelled to 
lave themselves by the rod, why then, too, their 
wexperience forever settles the question. It re- 
; the experience of inore than one, or two, 
' three schools, to enable a man to speak dog- 
laticaUy on this subject ; and I always smile 
when I hear men, and sometimes very young 
nen, who have never kept school in their lives, 
►erbaps, or at most but a single term, speaking 
as with the voice of authority. Experience is 
indeed one of our safest guides in this as in 
^^ every other matter ; but they who tell their 
^fcexperience should at least wait till theij have 
^H^Aaf which is worthy to he told. 
^■^ There is another point. It is quite fashion- 
able at the present day, whenever this subject is 
to be discussed, to propose the matter in the 
form of a resolution ; as, " Resolved, that no per- 
son is fit to be employed as a teacher, who can 
aat govern his scholars b^ 'UoViet ■mawoa. ■Cosflo. 
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bodily chastisement"; or, "Resolved, that no limit 
should be set to the teacher's right to use the 
'rod of correction,' and that they who denounce 
the teachers for resorting to it are unworthy of 
our confidence in matters of education." Now 
whoever presents the question in this form, 
assumes that he has drawn a line through the 
very core of the truth ; and he undertakes to 
censure all those who are unwilling to square their 
opinions by the line thus drawn. In the discus- 
sion, a man must take one side or the other of the 
question as it is proposed, and consequently he 
may take a false position. The better way would 
be to present the whole subject as matter of free 
remark, and thus leave every one to present his 
own views honestly as they lie in his own mind. 
In this way no one is pledged to this or that 
party, hut is -left unprejudiced to discover and 
embrace the truth wherever it is found. 

It should moreover be remembered, that re- 
solving by the vote of a meeting in order to 
force public opinion, can never affect the truth. 
A few impious, heaven-daring men in ^France, 
at one of their revels, once resolved, "There is 
no God I " — but did this blasphemous breath efface 
the impress of Deity on all this fair creation"of 
his power ? And when they rose from their vile 
debauch, and sought with tottering step to leave 
the scene of madness and to court the dim for- 
getfulness of sleep, — rolled not the shining orbs 
p heavepM high arch above ftvem. as Tim-rip. Sax 
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duty to His will, as when they sang together to 
usher in creation's morning ? So it will ever be. 
Men may declare, and resolve as they please ; 
but truth is eternal and unchangeable : and they 
are the wisest men who modestly seek to find 
her as she is, and not as their perverted iraag- 
iijations would presume to paint her. 

Yet, after all, in the govorntncnt of schools, 
there is a more excellent way. There are usually 
easier avenues to the heart, than that which is 
found through the integuments of the body. 
Happy is that teacher who is so skillful as to find 
them ; and gladly would I welcome the day when 
the number of such skillful and dBvoted teachers 
should render any further defense of the rod su- 
perfluous. Although I beheve that day has not 
yet arrived, still, in the meantime, I most ear- 
nestly urge all teachers to strive to reach the 
higher motives and the finer feelings of the 
young, and to rely mainly for success, not 
upon appeals to fear and force, but upon the 
power of conscience and the law of reciprocal 
affection. 

As I have placed the higher motives and the 
more desirable means first in order in these re- 
marks on government, so I would always have 
them first, and perseveringly employed by the 
teacher ; and if, by earnestness in his work, by 
unfeigned love for the young, by diligence in the 
study of their natures and the ada."^^a;Si-'3Q- «t 
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i to ends, which true benevolence is sure to 
suggest, he can govern successfully without coi^ 
poral punishment — as in a large proportion of 
cases I believe it can be done — none will rejoice 
more than I at such a desirable result ;^and I 
moat cordially subscribe to the principle so hap- 
pily stated by another, that in the governmeijt 
of schooLs, if thorough obedience be but secured 
and order maintained, other things being equal, 

"the minimum op FUNlaHMBST 13 THE MAXIMUM OP 
BXOELLENCE." 

The three essential points of school manage- 
ment are organization, government, and instruc- 
tion. The final purpose of a school is the in- 
struction of its pupils ; but to this end the 
school must first be organized ; but that the or- 
ganization may be preserved, there must be some 
system of government, or discipline. The condi- 
tion under which the integrity of an organiza^ 
tion can be preserved, is obedience to authority. 
In some way the wills of the governed must fol- 
low the lead of the one will that governs. In 
the last analysis, the direction of human wills 
depends on the deft manipulation of motive. 
Motives are of two sorts ; they are either attract- 
ive or propulsive. There is either something 
ahead of us, inviting us forward ; or there is a 
stimulus behind us, urging us forward. The at- 
tractive motives are the more economical, and 
the ingenuity of the teacher should be taxed to 
discover them and to empVo^ Xixem.. 'EkA ■^hsa ■ 
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lese fail, as they sometimes will, then the pro- 
pulsion, or painful motives, must be employed ; 
the least painful first, but, in the last resort., as 
painful as may be necessary to secure obedience, 
while the pupil is allowed to retain his meniber- 
p in the school. When the limit of painful 
Stimulation has been reached, membership must 
through suspension or expnlsion. This 
limit is determined by public opinion or by 

The classification or gradation of motives may 
be exhibited as follows : 



C 1, Love of order and riffht. 
.. ATTBACTtVK. I S. Begard for the one who g 
I 3. Self-intCTest. 



A characteristic and very commendable feat^ 
are of modern school diaciphne, is the large use 
that is made of the attractive motives ; but with 
this better practice, there is sometimes joined the 
felse assumption that this mode of government 
ds adequate for all cases. In actual practice it 
■n fails, and then there are biit two coiirses to 
pursue ; either the disobedient pupil must lose 
liis membership in the school, or some form, of 
painful stimulation must be employed. For the 
teacher, expulsion would doubtless be the pref- 
erabJe alternative ; but, in mo^ c^Oia^, '^viilct'^ 
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opinion will not justify expulsion save as a last 
resort. 

It is a disputed question in the theory of the 
school, whether the exemplary or the remedial 
element in punishment should be kept uppermost 
in the thought of the disciplinarian. If we con- 
ceive that the organization is superior to the 
units that may chance to compose it, and that 
the units are to be affected mainly through the 
woriiing of the organization, then the exemplary 
element in punishment becomes prominent, and 
a pupil may sufEer chastisement, even when it is 
probable that his amendment may not be directly 
promoted by it. On the other hand, the remedial 
element in punishment assumes the first place 
when the individual, rather than the organi- 
zation, holds the first place in thought. In the 
State, the exemplary character of punishment 
is primary and almost supreme, while in the 
family, the remedial character is chief ; and 
as the school mediates between the State and 
the family, the two elements stand nearly in 
equipoise. 

In the employment of censure, it should be 
noted that there is a vast difference between such 
charges as "You have told a falsehood," and "You 
are a liar." The first is an impeachment of con- 
duct ; the second, of character. In extreme cases, 
it may sometimes be justifiable to make censure 
general; but in, all ordinary cases it ought to be 
specMo. Thus Richter aaya\ "'WqbXi '\& ^ ">a& ttj^ j 
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A rule of prudence. 

lowed as a rule of prudence, yea, of justice, toward 
grown-up people, should be much more observed 
toward children ; namely, that one should never 
judgingly declare, for instance, 'You are a liar,' 
or even, 'You are a bad boy,' instead of saying, 
*You have told an untruth,' or 'You have done 
wrong.'" (Levana, p. 114.) 
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EVERY teacher; before opening a school, 
should have some general plan in his 
mind, of what he intends to accomplish. In 
every enterprise there is great advantage to be 
derived from forethought, — and perhaps nowhere 
is the advantage greater than in the business of 
teaching. The day of opening a school ia an 
eventful day to the young teacher. A thousand 
things crowd upon him at the same time, and 
each demands a prompt and judicious action on 
his part. The children to the number of half a 
hundred, all turn their inquiring eyes to him for 
occupation and direction. They have come full 
of interest in the prospects of the new school, 
ready to engage cheerfully in whatever plans the 
teacher may have to propose ; and, I was about 
to say, just as ready to arrange and cany into 
effect their own plans of disorder and misrule, if 
they, unhappily for him and for themselves, find 
he has no system to introduce. 

What a critical — ^what an eventful moment is 
this first day of the terra to all concerned ! The 
teacher's success and usefulness, — nay, his repu- 
i^i&tion as an efficient mstructot, — ^uo^w "\i»ia.%"*5^"w 
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the decision of an hour." An houv, too, may 
almost foretell whether the precious season of 
childhood and youth now before these immortals, 
is to be a season of profit and healthful culture 
tinder a judicious hand, or a season of wasted — 
perhaps worse than wasted — existence, under the 
imbecihty or misguidance of one who " knows not 
■what he does or what he deals with," 

If angels ever visit our earth and hover un- 
seen around the gatherings of mortals, to survey 
their actions and contemplate their destiny as 
affected by human instrumentaUty, it seems to 
me there can be no spectacle so calculated to 
1 awaken their interest and enkindle their sym- 
t|)athy as when they see the young gathering to- 
tgether from their scattered homes in some rural 
k district, to receive an impress, for weal or woe, 
;.from the hand of him who has undertaken to 
..guide them. And, supposing them to have the 
.power to appreciate to the full extent the conse- 
.quences of human agency, how must they he 
touched with emotions of joy and gratitude, or 
Bhudder with those of horror and dread, as they 
. witness the alternations of wisdom and foUy, 
seriousness and indifference, sincerity and du- 
i.plicity, piu-ity and defilement, exhibited by him 
Trho has assumed to he at once the director and 
tiexemplar in the formation of human character, 
at such an important period. Hoiv deplorable is 
the thought that all the fond hopes of the parents, 
all the worthy aspirings of ttie G^aitSiteti., wt^^ ^Si. 



I the thrilling interests of highei" beings, are so 

often to be answered by qualifications so scanty, 

' and by a spirit so indifferent in the teacher of 

the young. How sad the thought that up to this 

very moment, so pregnant with consequences to 

I all concerned, there has been too often so little 

, of preparation for the responsibility. 

I fain would impress tho young teacher with 
the importance of having a plan for even the 
first day of the school. It will raise him sur- 
[ prisingly in the estimation of the pupils and also 
I of the parents, if he can make an expeditious 
' and efficient beginning of the school. While the 
' dull teacher is slowly devising the plans he will 
' and hy present for the employment and im- 
provement of his school, the children taking 
advantage of their own exemption from labor, 
very promptly introduce their own plans for 
amusing themselves or for annoying him ; — 
whereas, if he could but have his own plans 
already made, and could promptly and efficiently 
carry them into execution, he would forestall 
their mischievous designs and make co-operators 
out of his opposers. 

In order to be sure of a successful commence- 
ment, I would recommend that the teach er 
should go into the district a few days before the 
school is to begiji. By careful inquiry of the 
trustees or the school committee, he can ascer- 
tain what is the character of the district and the 



Important tnauiriea.— Caution against meanness. 

iderable aid. But he should do more than this. 
He would do well to call on several of the fami- 
pies of the district, whose children are to becomi; 
members of his schooL This he can do without 
ny ceremony, simply saying to them thai, as 
fee has been appointed their teacher, he is desiroua 
far as he may to ascertain their wants, in 
^der to be as prompt as possible in the organ- 
«,tion of his schooL He will of course see 
the children themselves. From them he can 
learn what was the organization of his school 
under his predecessor; how many studied geog- 
raphy, how many arithmetic, grammar, etc. ; and 
) can also learn whether the former organiza- 
eion was satisfactory to the district or not. The 
nodes of government and the methods of inter- 
jsting the pupils practiced by the former teacher, 
(rould he hkely to he detailed to him ; and from 
manner of both parents and children, he 
lOuld judge whether similar methods would still 
) desirable in the district. By calbng on several 
the largest families in this way, he would 
L beforehand very accurately the state of the 
jchool and the state of the district. 

I will take this occasion to insist that the 

tcher in these visits, should heartily discourage 

my forwardness, so common among children, to 

isparage a former teacher. It should be his 

)le object to gain useful information. He should 

give no signs of pleasure in listening to any 

aafavorable statements as Vj \iis we^fe?««8ft«\ 



and I may add that during the progress of the 
school, he should ever frown upon any attempt 
. on the part of the pupils to make comparisons 
derogatory to a former teacher. This is a prac- 
tice *al together too prevalent in our schools ; and 
I am sorry to say there are etill too many teach- 
ers who are mean enough to countenance it. 
Such a course is unfair, because the absent party 
may be grossly misrepresented ; it is dangerous, 
because it tends to cultivate a spirit of detrac- 
tion in the young ; and it is mean, because the 
party is absent and has no opportunity of defend- 
ing himself. 

Another important advantage of the visits 
proposed would be, that he would make the ' 
acquaintance of many of the children beforehand, 
and very likely, too, if he should go in the right 
spirit and with agreeable manners, he would 
make a favorable impression upon them, and 
thus he would have personal friends on his side 
to begin with. The parents, too, would see that 
he took an interest in his employment; that ha 
had come among them in the spirit of his voca- 
tion — in the spirit of earnestness, and they would 
become interested in his success, — a point of no 
small importance. 

I might here caution the teacher against a 
very common error. He should not confine hia 
visits to the more wealthy and influential families 
The poor and the humble should receive 
attentions aa soon aa. t^e rlet. T?totq ■O&a \ 




Mr. Abbot.— Early at the HohooL— Whyf 

class very likely a large portion of his school 
will come ; and it is wrong in principle as weU 
as pohcy to neglect those who have not been as 
successful as others in the one item of atcumu- 
lating property. 

On the day of opening the school, he should 
be early at the Bchool-house. Mr. Abbott, in his 
Teacher, has some valuable suggestions on this 
point. " It is desirable," he says, " that the young 
teacher should meet his scholars at first in an 
unofficial capacity. For this purpose, he should 
repair to the school-room, on the first day, at an 
early hour, so as to see and become acquainted 
with the scholars as they come in, one by one. 
He may take an interest with them iu all the 
little arrangements connected with the opening 
of the school. The building of the fire, the paths 
through the snow, the arrangement of seats, 
calling upon them for information or aid, asking 
their names, and, in a word, entering fully and 
freely into conversation with them, just as a 
parent, under similar circumstances, would do 
with his children. All the children thus addressed 
will be pleased with the gentleness and affability 
of the teacher. Even a rough and ill-natured 
boy, who has perhaps come to the school with 
the express determination of attempting to make 
mischief, will be completely disarmed by being 
ted pleasantly to help the teacher fix the fire, 
alter the position of a desk. Thus by means 
the half hour during w\iicltt ^^e wi\«J«ias, «». 



It Bhould be habitual.— Rogaer? promoted. 

r coming together, the teacher will find, when he 
calls upon the children to take their seats, that 
he has made a large number of them his per- 
sonal friends. Many of these will have com- 
municated their first impressions to others, so 
that he wiU find himself possessed, at the out- 
I set, of that which is of vital consequence in 
I opening any administration — a strong party in 
I his favor." 

' It will he well for the teacher, for sevesal 

days, both in the morning and afternoon, to be 

early at the school-room. He can thus continue 

I his friendly intercourse with the pupils, and ef- 

[ fectually prevent any concerted action among 

I them, at that hour, to embarrass his government. 

I Many a school has been seriously injured, if not 

I broken up, by the scholars being allowed to 

[ assemble early at the school, with nothing to 

I occupy them and no one to restrain them. Hav- 

I ing so convenient an opportunity for mischief, 

I their youthful activity will be very likely to find 

egress in an evil direction. Many a tale of 

roguery could be told, founded upon the incidents 

I of the school-room before school-hours, if those 

' who have good memories would but reveal their 

own experience ; — roguery that never would have 

occurred had the teacher adopted the course 

I here suggested. 
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SECTION L— PLAN OF THE DAY'S WORK. 

It will be remembered by many of the readers 
■of this volume, that in former times nnmerous 
I teachers were accustomed to work without a plan, 
^attempting to do their work just as it happened 
[to demand attention, but never taking the pre- 
I caution to have this demand under their own 
I control. If one scholar or class was not ready to 
I recite, another would be called; and there being 
ino particular time for the various exercises, the 
lachool would become a scene of mere listless- 
Iness, and the teacher would hardly know how to 
I find employment for himself in the school, 

I shall make this point clearer by an example. 

Having occasion, in an official capacity, to visit 

a school which had been kept by a young teacher 

I some two weeks, she very naturally asked — 

P"What shall I do first, this afternoon?" 

I " Do precisely as you would if I had not come 

■ in," was the reply. 

m She looked a httle perplexed. At length she 
W doubtingly asked, — "la the geography lesson 

■ ready?" 

ft "Yes, m'm" — "No, m^'m" — "Yes, m'm," — ^waa 

l^e ambiguous reply from the clasa There was 

I BO much of veto in the looks of the young geog- 

■.xaphers that it amounted to prohibition. 

B " Well, are the scholars in Colbum's arithmetic 

B ready?" 

L Thia was said with more oi \iO'^\ ^sviX. 'Ocia 



I A hard time.— A hint given. 

[ same equivocal answer was vociferated from all 

j parts of the room. The teacher, placing her 

I finger upon her lip, looked despairingly ; but, 

F recollecting one more resort, she said, — "Is the 

I grammar claas ready ? " 

, Again came the changes on "Yes, m'm" and 

I "No, m'm." 

I The teacher gave up, and asked what she 

I should do. She was again told to go on as usual 

' for that afternoon. It was a tedious afternoon 

to her, as it was to her visitor. She at length 
I called one of the classes, unprepared as many of 
[ them said they were, and the exercise showed 
, that none but those who said " Yes, m'm," were 
I mistaken. The whole afternoon seemed to be 
I one of pain and mertiflcation to all concerned ; 
t and I fancied I could almost read in the knitted 

brow of the teacher a declaration that that should 

be her last school. 

At the close of the afternoon, a single hint 

was suggested to her, — viz., that she should make 

out a list of her scholars' duties, and the times 

when they would be expected to recite their sev- 
I eral lessons. She was told that it would be well 
' to explain this plan of her day's work to her 
' school in the morning, and then never again ask 

whether a class was ready. The hint was taken ; 

and on subsequent visitations the several classes 

were ever ready to respond to the call of their 

instructor. 
I Now this matter is no \iiv\3mpci'rt&TA oo.^ 'ua ^Aia 
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^F teacher. Indeed, I judge of a teacher's ability 
very much by the wisdom and tact with which 
he apportions hia time for his own duties, and 
divides the time of his scholars between their 

i studies and recitations. 
In order to aid the young teacher in forming 
a plan for himself, I subjoin a scheme of a day's 
duties adapted to a school of the simplest grade. 
Suppose a school to consist of thirty scholars, and 
that the teacher finds, by inquiry and by exam- 
ination, that there may be four grand divisions ; 
the first, which he designates [A,] may unite in 
pursuing Reading, Grammar, Mental Arithmetic, 
Written Arithmetic, and Writing. The second, 
[B,] can pursue Reading, Spelling, Writing, Geog- 
^L raphy. Mental and Written Arithmetic. The 
^H third, [C,] attend to Reading, Spelling, Mental 
^B Arithmetic, Writing, and Geography. The fourth, 
^B \D,] consisting of the small pupils, attend to 
^H Reading, Spelling, Tables, and sundry slate exer- 

^H Now, it ia very desirable that as much time 

^^^lotdd be devoted to recitation aa can be afforded 

to each class. It may be seen at once, that in 

certain studies, as geography, mental arithmetic, 

and spelling — the teacher can as well attend to 

^fifteen at once as to seven. In these studies, 

nleas the disparity in age and attainment is 

■ery great, two divisions can very properly be 

tunited. All can be taught writing at once, thus 

living the tea,cher's undivided atteftUQuiQi: the 
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time. Besides, it is necessary to reserve some 
little time for change of exercises, and also for 
the inteiTuptions which must necesBarily occur. 
The recesses are to be provided for, and some 
time may be needed for investigation of viola- 
tions of duty, and for the punishment of of- 
fenders. All this variety of work will occur in 
every school, even the smallest. Now, if the 
teacher does not arrange this in accordance with 
some plan, ho wUl be very much perplexed, even 
in a smalt school ; and how much more in a 
largo one 1 He will do . well to consider very 
carefully the relative importance of each exercise 
to be attended to, and then to write out bis 
scheme somewhat after the following model It 
must not be forgotten that studying is also to 
be provided for, and that it is just as important 
that the pupils should be regular in this as in 
recitation. Indeed, without such regularity, he 
can not expect acceptable recitations. 
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^^1 In the foregoing Program, the first column 

^^M shows the division of time, and the portion 
^^P allowed to each exercise. I need not aay the 
^^M teacher should be strictly punctual. To this end 
^^M a clock is a very desirable article in the school. 
^^M Both teacher and pupils would be benefited by 
^^M it. The second column shows the recitations, ad- 
^^M mittiug, perhaps, some variety, especially in case 
^^1 of the younger children ; while the third shows 
^^M the occupation of those classes which are not 
^^B engaged in recitation. 

^^P It will be seen that the classes are studying 

^^ those lessons which they are soon to recite ; and, 
as in this case it is supposed that all the lessons 
will be learned in school, each one has been pro- 
I \'ided for. It would be well, however, in practice 

to require one of the studies to be learned out of 
school, in which case no time should be allowed 
to the study of that branch in the program. 

It will be perceived that drawing is placed as 
the occupation of the younger classes near the 
close of the afternoon. This is based upon 
the supposition that the teacher, during recess, 
has placed an example on the blackboard, to be 
copied by the children upon their slates. This is 
perhaps the most effectual way to teach drawing 
to children. Those more advanced, however, may 
use paper and pencil, and draw from an engraved 
copy, or from a more fiii\a\ied B^ecunfiiY iv^mi^afi^ ■ 
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^P from the teacher's portfolio. It is essential that 
the teacher should, if possible, give some speci- 
mens of his own in this branch. I have seldom 
known a teacher to excite an interest in draw- 
ing, who relied altogether upon engravings as 
models for imitation. 

It should be remarked further, concerning 
such a program, that in case of an assistant 
in school, two columns under the head of Reci- 
tations should be formed — one for the principal's 
classes, and one for the assistant's. If there are 
a few talented scholars, who are able to do more 
than their class, they can he allowed to join some 
of the classes out of their division, or they may 
be provided with an extra study, which will not 
need daily recitation. 

In case the school is ranch larger than the 
one supposed above, and the classes necessarily so 
numerous as to make the time allowed to each 
study very short, then the principle of alterna- 
tion may be introduced ; that is, some studies 
may be recited Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days, — and some other studies, with other classes, 
take their places on the alternate days. It is de- 
cidedly better for the teacher to meet a class, in 
arithmetic, for instance, especially of older pu- 
pils, but twice or three times a week, having 
time enough at each meeting to make thorough 
I work, than to meet them daily, but for a time 

short as to accomplish but little. The same 
^mark may be applied to Teadia^, a.od, mdeod. 
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NibbUiiK.— Difflcuity a! clamlfylng.— Way 

' almost any other brancli. The idea is a mischiev- 

! ous one, that every class in reading, or in any 

other branch, must be called out four times a 

day, or even twice a day, — except in the case of 

I very young children. It may be compared to nib- 

I biing at a cracker as many times a day, without 

[ once taking a hearty meal, — a process which 

I woiild emaciate any child in the course of three 

I months. These scanty nibblings at the table of 

' knowledge, so often and so tenaciously practiced, 

may perhaps account for the mental emaciation 

so often discoverable in many of our schools. 

The difficulty of classifying and arranging the 
exercises of a school, becomes greater as the num- 
ber of teachers to be employed increases ; and 
there is much greater inconvenience in allowing 
any pupils to study out of their own division, 
i when the number of teachers is more than one or 
I two. Few are aware of the difficulty of arranging 
' the exercises of a large school, but those who 
have experienced it. It can be done, however ; 
and it should always be done as soon as possible 
after commencing the school. 

If at any time the arrangement, when made, is 
not found to be perfect, it is not wise to change it 
at once. Let it go on a few days, and watch its 
I defects with great care ; and in the meantime 
study, out of school, to devise a better. When 
' this has been accomplished, and committed to 
paper, and perfectly comprehended by the teacher, 
it may he posted up in the acUaol-room, and the 
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^Vday announced when it will go into operation. It 
will Boon be understood by the pupils, and the 
change can thus be made without the loss of 
tima 

Times for reviews of the various .lessons could 
be found by setting aside the regular lessons for 
some particular day, once a week, or once in two 
weeks ; and for composition, declamation, etc., a 
half day should be occasionally or periodically 



If I have devoted con^derable space ti> this 
subject, it is because I deem it of very great im- 
portance to the teacher's success. "With one other 
remark I dismiss it. These models are not given 
to be servilely copied. They are given to illus- 
trate the great principle. The circumstanceM of 
schools will be found to vary so widely, that no 
model, however perfect in itself, would answer 
for alL - The teacher must exercise his own inge- 
nuity and judgment to meet his own wants ; and 
in general it may be remarked that where a 
teacher has not the skill to adapt his own plans 
to his own circumstances, he can hardly be ex- 
pected to succeed in carrying out the plans of 
another. 

The following general rules may serve a good 
pose in constructing a teacher's time-table : 
The recitations of the youngest pupils should 
lort and frequent. As the power of continu- 
ins attention, in the case of such pupils, is weak, 
maximum time of recitation should not ex- 



I Bsercises for momins.— AJteinatlona.— Few alasses. 

ceed fifteen minutes ; and aa they can be in- 
structed only during the clasa exercise, not yet 
having learned the use of books, they should be 
called up as frequently aa the teacher's time will 
permit. 

2. The exerdsea that require the greatest stress 
of mental effort should come in the earlier part 
of the day. The working power of the mind is 
at its best from nine till twelve ; and so a subject 
like arithmetic should come by preference in the 
forenoon, while penmanship, drawing, reading, 
etc., might come later in the day. 

3. Provide alternations that afford rest or an 
agreeable change. To pass from an exercise in 
reasoning to another where memory is chiefly 
involved, is an agreeable change, for a new mode 
of mental activity is called into play, while the 
one just employed has a period of rest. 

4. Save as few classes as possible. The reason 
for this rule is obvious, but it is often disregarded. 
Cases are on record where the teacher of a coun- 
try school has had upward of forty classes during 
the day. One such teacher, in explanation of the 
apparent^ impossibility of attending to so many 
classes, said that he sometimes heard three at a 
time ! By securing a uniformity of books, by 
conducting some recitations by topic, by uniting 
two classes in the same study, and by reducing 
the number of recitations in some subjects to 
two or three per week, it is quite possible to re- 
lieve an over-charged tdme-taWe. ■ 
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SECTION II.— INTERRUPTIUNS. 

In every school consisting of pupils of diflerent 
3 and circumstances, there will be more or less 
L of interruption to the general order and employ- 
ment of the school. Some of the pupils have 
' never been trained to system at home ; perhaps 
most of them have been positively taught to dis- 
regard it at schooL At any rate, "it must needs 
be," in this particular, "that offenses come." Nor 
should the teacher lose his patience though he 
should be often disturbed by the thoughtlessness 
of his pupils. He should expect it as a matter 
of course, and exercise his ingenuity as far as 
possible to prevent it. It may well be one of hia 
sources of enjojrment to witness an improvement 
in the habits of liis pupils in regard to system. 
I These interruptions proceed from various 
i causes, — such as soliciting leave to speak, or to 
1 go out ; asking for some assistance in learning 
I lessons, or for leave to drink, or tn stand by the 
fire ; requesting the teacher to mend pens or to 
aet copies; disorderly conduct in pupUs, making 
\ it necessary, in his judgment, to administer re- 
I proof or punishment in the midst of other 
duties, — and sometimes the vociferous and im- 
' patient making of complaints by one scholar 
I against another. 

I How many times I have seen a teacher iii- 
Ipvolved in indescribable perplexity, while trying 
Ito perform the duty of instrwctloo,, and to " get 



I 



Scene tram nature,— Buedneea aooumnlatea.— A oriHiH.— A pail ot i™b 

through " in time. While hearing a grammar 
lesson, a scholar brings up his atlas to have some 
place pointed out which he had upon one trial 
failed to find. The teacher, turning to look for 
the place, is addressed with "Please mend my 
pen," from another quarter. Having the knife in 
hand, as if such things were to be expected, the 
(jbhging teacher takes the pen, and, holding it 
between his eyes and the atlas, endeavors to 
shape its nib and to discover the city at the same 
glance, " Jane keeps a pinching me," — ^vociferates 
a little girl who is seated behind the class. 
"Jane, Jane," says the teacher, turning away 
from both the nib and the city, "Jane, come to 
me instantly." Jane, with the guilty fingers 
thrust far into her mouth, makes her way side- 
ling toward the teacher. "May I go out?" — 
says John, who is thinking only of his own con- 
venience. "No, no," answers the teacher, a little 
pettishly, as if conscious that in a crisis like this, 
a request simply to breathe more freely is 
scarcely justifiable. ''Please, sir, let me and 
Charles go out and get a pail of water ? " This 
is said by a little shrewd-looking, round-faced, 
hght-haired boy, who has learned how to select 
his time, and to ■ place the emphasis upon the 
"please, sir." The teacher, by this time being 
considerably fretted by such an accumulation of 
business on his hands, very naturally thinks of 
the refreshment contained in a pail of cool water, 
and very good-naturedly answers the little Tirchin. 
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r Aj< 
in the affirmative, who most likely is, by this 
time, more than half way out of the door, so 
confident is he of success. Just at this juncture, 
a considerate-looking miss in the class earnestly 
appeals to the teacher, to know if the word next 
but three to the last, was not a co7nmcm noun, 

I though called a conjunction! This reminds tho 
teacher that several w^ords have been parsed 
without his notice, and he asks the class to 
"stop there," Glancing at his watch, he dis- 
covers that he has gone three minutes beyond 
the time for recess, and he relieves himself by 
saying, "boys may go out." This grants a truce 
to all parties. The pen goes back unmended ; 
the atlas with its sought city undiscovered ; John 

I "goes out" now by common law, taking to him- 
self the credit of this happy release, as he asked 
only to remind the master that it was time for 
recess ; Jane takes both thumb and finger from 
her precious little mouth, and smiling, seats her- 
self by the side of her late challenger, who is by 
this time more than half repentant of her own 
impatience ; the shrewd-looking urchin and his 
companion ret^^m with the refreshing pail of 
I "water, — the boys and girls gather round to obtain 
I the first draught, while the little chubby-faced 
I lad comes forward, clothed in smiles, with a cup 
I filled with the cooling liquid on purpose for the 
I master; the boon is accepted, the perplexed brow 
ftbecomes placid, and all is sunshine again. — ^This 
I not a very estravagant pictuie ol t'li'i \ii.*aOT- 
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mptions in a district school. Those who have 
been brought up iu such a school will recognize 
the fidelity of the likeness, as it has been drawn 
from nature. 

Now, whoever has any knowledge of human 
nature, and of school teaching, will at once see 
■ that this is all wrong. It is a law of our being, 
that we can do well but one thing at a time. 
He who attempts more, m\ist do what he attempts 
but very imperfectly. There was a great deal of 
wisdom embodied in that motto which used to 
lie placed in the old Lancasterian schools : " A 
TIME FOR EVERY THING, AND EVERY THING IN ITS 

TIME." It should be one of the mottoes of every 
teacher. In the construction of the pJan or 
program for the day's duties, great care should 
he taken to provide for all these little things. 
If whispering is to be allowed at all in school, 
let it come into one of the intervals between 
recitations. If assistance in getting lessons is to 
be asked and rendered, let it be done at a time 
assigned for the special purpose. As far as pos- 
sible, except in extreme cases, let the discipline 
be attended to at the time of general "exercise, 
or some other period assigned to it, so that there 
shall not be a ludicrous mixture of punishments 
and instruction during the progress of a class 
exercise. 

It is pleasant to visit a school, where every 
thing is done, and well done, at its proper time. 
I Teachiag under such circvunataoGea, \]e<»nxtfi& a. t 
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deKghtful employment. But where all is confu- 
Lsion, and the teacher allows himself, by the accu- 
Imulation of irregularities, to be oppressed and 
rperplexed, it is one of the most wearing and un- 
I desirable vocations on earth. The teacher goes 
I -to his lodgings harassed with care, oppressed with 

I consciousness of the imperfection of his labors, 
l«nd exhausted by the unnatural and unwarrant- 
lable tax imposed upon his mental faculties. He 

jroans under the burden incident to his calling, 

nd longs to escape from it, never once dream- 

^ing, perhaps, that he has the power of relieving 

himself by the introduction of system, and thus 

changing his former babel into a scene of quiet- 

ness and order. 



SECTION III. -RECESSES. 

In speaking of the arrangements of a school, 
rtne subject of recesses demands attention. It is 
the belief of many enlightened instructors, that 
the confinement in most of our schools is still 
too protracted, and that more time devoted to 
relaxation would be profitable, both to the phys- 
ical and the mental constitution of our youth. 
Some have urged a recess of a few minutes every 
r hour, in order to afford opportunity for a change 
I of position and a change of air. This could better 
3 done in schools composed only of one sex, or 
) the accommodation of separate yards and 
\ygrouads permits both, aexea \jo \»ke, ^ t^rs^ 
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^^H. at the same time. "Where these accommodations 
^^V are wanting, and one sex must wait while the 
^^H' other is out, the time required for two recesses, 
^^H in half a day, for the whole school, could scarcely 
^^H he afforded. I am of the opinion, as our schools 
^^H are at present composed, that onp recess in the 
^^K half day for each sex is all that can he allowed. 
^^H The question then is, how can that one recess he 
^^H made raost conducive to the purposes for which 
^^H it is designed ? 

^^H 1. As to its duration. Ten minutes is the 
^^f least time that should be thought of, if the chil- 
1 dren are to be kept closely confined to study 

during the remainder of the three hours' session ; 
^^^ that is, ten minutes for each sex. It would be a 
^^K very desirable thing if our school-houses could be 
^^H BO furnished with separate playgrounds and sep- 
^^^P arate out-door accommodations, that both sexes 
^^H could take recess at the same time. This wouk". 
^^H save much time to the district in the course of 
^^H a term, and it would also give opportunity for 
^^H thoroughly ventilating the room during recess, 
^^H while it would afford the teacher opportunity to 
^^H take the air, and overlook the sports of tiiG chil- 
^^H dren to some extent, — a matter of no small im- 
^^^B portance. 

^^H Where these facilities are wanting, and the 
^^^B teacher must remain within to preside over the 
^^H one half of the school while the others are out, 
^^H he may stUl give at least ten minutes to each 
^^K'.sB^ contriving to employ the time profitably 
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"within doora. He may reserve this time for set- 
tling such difBculties as may have arisen in the 
school ; he may administer reproofs, inflict his 
punishments if any are necessary, or he may 
spend the time in giving assistance to the pupils 
or in drawing upon the blackboard for the ad- 
vantage of the younger pupils as they come in. 
In a large school, where a longer recess is the 
more necessary on account of the bad air of the 
school-room, he will find the more duty to be 
done at thia time ; so that in any event the time 
need not be lost, even if fifteen minutes be al- 
lowed to each sex. 

to the proper hour for recess. It was 
an old rule to have recess when "school was half 
done." Indeed, this expression was often used as 
synonymous with recess in many districts twenty- 
five years ago. It is now generally thought better 
to have the recess occur later, perhaps when the 
school session is two thirds past. It is found that 
children, accustomed to exercise all the morning, 
can better bear the confinement of the first two 
hours than they can that of the third, even 
though the recess immediately precedes the thii'd. 
In a school the half-daily sessions of which are 
three hours, I should recommend that the recess 
introduced so as to terminate at the close of 
16 second hour. As far as possible, it would be 
'eU to have all the pupils leave the room at the 
recess is given them ; and, as a general 
they should not aak leave to %o out &t aii^ 
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other time. A little system in this matter ia 
as desirable as in any other, and it m quite as 



In a school composed partly of very young 
children, there is no difficulty in giving such 
children two recesses each half day. Nor is there 
any objection to such a course. It is more irk- 
some to young children to bear confinement than 
to the adult ; especially as they can not be ex- 
pected to be constantly occupied. It -will relieve 
the teacher very much to have the children go 
out of the room as soon as they become fatigued ; 
and, as it will promote their own health and hap- 
piness to go, it ia very justifiable to grant them 
the privilege. This umy properly and easily be 
provided for upon the Program, 

SECTION IV.— ASSIGNING LE880NS. 

Many teachers fail in this department. Judg- 
ing of the difflculty of the lesson by the ease 
with which they can acquire it, even in a text- 
book new to themselves, they not unfrequently 
assign more than can possibly be learned by the 
children. They forget that by long discipline of 
mind, and by the aid of much previously ac- 
qiiired knowledge, the lesson becomes compara^ 
tively easy to them ; they forget, too, the toil a 
similar lesson cost them when they were chil- 
dren, Now the effect of learning a lesson poorly 
IB most ruinous to the mini ot a nbi\&. Hft^bg; 
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^■^ Why I— He 

^pithe habit of missing comes to think it a small 
thing to fail at recitation. He loses his self- 
respect. He loses all regard for his reputation as 
a scholEir. It is truly deplorable to see a child 
fail in a lesson with indifference. Besides, the 
attempt to acquire an unreasonable lesson induces 
a superficial habit of study, — a skimming over the 
surface of things. The child studies that ba may 
live through the recitation ; not that he may 
learn and remember. He passes thus through a 
book, and thinks himself wise while he is yet a 
fool, — a mistake that is no less common than 

^B The motto of the wise teacher should be, "Nor 
rnow MUCH, BUT HOW WELL." He should always 
ask, is it possible that a child can master this 
lesson, and probable that he tvill ? It is better 
that a class should make but very slow progress 
for several weeks, if they but acquire the habit 
of careful study, and a pride of good scholarship, 
— a dread of failure, — than that they should ram- 
ble over a whole field, firing at random, missing 
oftener than they hit the mark, and acquiring a 
stupid indifference to their reputation as marks- 
men, and a prodigal disregard to their waste of 
ammunition and their loss of the game. 

In assigning lessons, the importance of good 
its of study should be considered, and the lea- 
! given accordingly. At the commencement 
f a term the lessons should always be short, till 
I ability of the pupils is well uiideratood^ and 
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their habits as good students established. As the 
term progresses, they can be gradually lengthened 
as the capacity of the class will warrant, or their 
own desire will demand. It m frequently Judi- 
cious to consult the class about the length of the 
lessons, though, to he sure, their judgment can 
not always be relied on, for they are abuost 
always ready to undertake more than they can 
perform weU. Assigning, however, somewhat less 
than they propose, will take from them all excuse 
for failure. When the lesson is given, a failure 
should be looked upon as a culpable dereliction 
of duty, as incompatible with a good conscience 
as it is with good scholarship. This high ground 
can not be taken, however, unless the teacher 
has been very judicious in the assignment of the 



SECTION v.— REVIEWS. 

In the prosecution of study by any class of 
students, frequent reviews are necessary. This is 
so because the memory is very much aided by 
repetition and by association. But, further, the 
understanding is often very much improved by a 
review. Many of the sciences can not be pre- 
sented in independent parts, nor can all the terms 
employed be fully appreciated till these parts are 
again viewed as a whole. Many things which 
were but dimly seen the first time they were 
paaaed over, become perfectly ciBar to the coixiid ; 
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when viewed afterward in connection witli what 
followa them. 

In conducting reviews, regard must be had to 
the age and character of the pupils, and to the 
branch pursued. In arithmetic, and, indeed, in 
mathematics generally, where so much depends 
upon every link in the great chain, very frequent 
reviews are necessary. Indeed, almost daily it is 
profitable to call up some principle before gone 
over. In several branches, where the parts have 
a less intimate connection, as in geography, nat- 
ural philosophy, and some others, the reviews may 
be at greater intervals. It would be well, I think, 
in every common school, to have a review-day 
once a week. This, besides the advantages already 
indicated, will lead the children to study for some- 
thing beyond recitation. Nor is it enough at the 
review, that the questions of the text-book be 
again proposed to the children. If this be all, they 
will only exercise their mcTfiories. As far as pos- 
sible, the sttbject should be called up, and the ap- 
plication of pTinciples to practical life should be 
dwelt upon. If thia course is expected by the 
learners, they will thinh during the week, in oi-der 
to anticipate the exanoination of the teacher ; and 
this thinking is more profitable to them than the 
knowledge itself. 

It is always well, besides the periodical reviews, 
to have a general review at the close of any 
particular study, Thia enables the teacher to 
detect any false conceptions which the pugil has 
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entertained during the first course. He can now 
present the subject as a whole, and view one 
part by the hght of another. In natural philoao- 
phy, how much better the law of reflected mo- 
tion can be appreciated after the subject of optics 
has been studied, in which the doctrine of reflec- 
tion in general has been fully discussed and 
iUuatrated. In physiology, what light is thrown 
upon the process of growth in the system, by 
the subsequent chapters on absorption and secre- 
tion. How much clearer is the economy of 
respiration understood when viewed in connec- 
tion with the circulation of the blood. A general 
review then is an enhghtening process, and it is 
always profitable, with, perhaps, one exception. 
When it is instituted with reference to a pubhc 
examination, it is very doubtful whether the 
evil is not greater than the good. It then degen- 
erates into an effort to appear well at a particu- 
lar time : again, it is studying in order to recite ; 
and I look upon it as no small evil, that the 
mind should have any object in view which 
comes in between it and the grand desire to 
Jcnow, — to master the subject for its own sake, 
and not simply for the purpose of being able to 
talk about it on one great occasion. 

SECTION VI.— PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. 

It is now the usage in aU our schools to have 
^£ubJio examinations, — geneTsiiy at tte cAoae ot a 
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'term, or a portioQ of a term, — in order to test, in 
'some measure, the induati-y aud still of the teacher, 
.and the proficiency of the pupils. I am hardly 
prepared to oppose this usage, because I am in- 
clined to believe examinations are of some utility 
as a means of awakening an interest in the parents 
of the children : perhaps they do something to 
stimulate school-officers, and also to excite both 
teacher and pupils to greater effort during the 
term. Still, public examinations, as frequently 
conducted, are not without serious objections. 

1, They certainly can not be looked upon as 
criterions of the faithfulness or success of teach- 

A man with tact, and without honesty, may 
make his school appear to far greater advantage 
than a better man can make a better school 
appear. This has often happened. It is not 
the most faithful and thorough teaching that 
makes the show and attracts the applause at a 
public exhibition. It is the superficial, mechan- 
ical, memoriteT exercise that is most imposing. 
Who has not seen a class, that recited by rote 
and in concert at a celebration, win the largest 
approbation, when many of the individuals knew 
not the import of the words they uttered, Names 
in geography have been thus "said or sung," 
when the things signified were to the children 
as really terrm incognitce as the fairy lands of 
■Sindbad the Sailor. 

2. Nor can such exhibitions be claimed justly 
indicate the profloiency of tlie ■^M^'iW ^-serj 
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experienced teacher knows that the beat scholars 
often fail at a public examination, and the most 
indolent and superficial often dietinguisb them- 
selves. The spectators, not iinfrequently, in point- 
ing out the talent of the school, make the teacher 
smile at their blunders. 

3. They present a strong temptation to dis- 
honesty on the part ot the teacher. Since so 
much stress is laid upon the examination, and 
particularly, in some regions, upon the Celebra- 
tion, where several schools are brought together 
to make a show for few hours, it must be rather 
an uncommon man who will have sufficient prin- 
ciple to exhibit his school as it is, and refuse to 
make those efEorta so very common to have it 
appear what it is not. The wish, expressed or 
imphed, of the parents, and the ambition of the 
children, all conspire to make the teacher yield 
to a usage so common. Consequently, several 
weeks will be spent to prepare the children to 
appear in public. During this time, they study 
not for improvement, not for future usefulness, 
but simply to make a show at the public cele- 
bration. An unworthy and unwarrantable motive 
actuates them during all this process ; and, at 
last, unless strangely benighted, they are con- 
scious of holding up a false appearance to the 
world, NoWp under such circumstances, what- 
ever of good is effected, by way of enkindling a 
zeal in the parents, is dearly purchased. The 
v^cnOpe of principle in a teajchet — Toaigh. raoEe tr | 
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[ the children — is a large price to pay for the 
L applause of a few viaitora, or even for an increase 
I of interest among them in the cause of popular 
education. 

Examinations, however, which are less showy, 
and which are of such a character as thoroughly 
to sift the teachings that have been given, and 
to thwart any ingenious -efforts specially to pre- 
pare for them — examinations that look back to 
the general teaching of the term or the yeai", 
and test the accm"acy and thoroughness of the 
instructions — are unquestionably very desirable 
and useful. To make them so in the highest 
sense, and to exempt them from an evil tendency 
I upon the minds of the young themselves, the 
teacher should he strictly honest. Not a lesson 
should be given with sole reference to the exhi- 
bition at the close ; not an exercisu should be 
omitted because the examination approaches. 
The good teacher should keep those great mo- 
tives before the mind, which look to future use- 
fulness, and to the discharge of duty. The child 
should be taught that he is accountable for what 
he acquires, and what he may acquire, and not for 
, what he may appear to have acquired ; and that 
this accountability is not confined to a single 
day, soon to pass and be forgotten ; Imt it runs 
' through all time and all eternity. 

I know not but the expectation of an exam- 
ination may stimulate some to greater exertion, 
and make them better aclioAais. \1 ^■aX.fe sri.,'-& 
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may be well enougli ; and yet I should be alow 
to present such, a motive to the mind of a child, 
because a special or secondary accountability 
always detracts from the general and chief. 

A strong reason, in addition to those already 
assigned, why special preparation should not be 
made for the examination, is, that where such 
preparation is expected, the- pupils become care- 
less in their ordinary exercises. 

While, then, I think too much stress is at 
present placed upon showy exhibitions and cele- 
brations, and that objections and dangers attend 
exaininations, as frequently conducted, I would 
not recommend altogether their discontinuance. 
I would rather urge that the teacher, by his 
inflexible honesty, should make them fair repre- 
sentations of the actual condition of his school, 
without relying very much upon them as a means 
of stimulating the pupils to exertion ; that the 
pupils should be made to feel that the results 
of their exertion through the term, rather than 
a few special efforts near its close, would be 
brought into review ; that no hypocrisy or man- 
agement should ever be tolerated, in order to 
win the applause of the multitude ; that no par- 
ticular lessons should ever be assigned for the 
occasion ; that it should be remembered, that 
the moral effect of an occasional failure at exam- 
ination, will be more salutary upon the school 
than unbroken success ; and that the children 
are irreparably injured, wlaeii %6i 



I any way the wUiiug iustrumeiits of false pre- 
1 tension. 

Under such circumstances, examinations may 
) profitable to all concerned. If teacher and 
I pupils have done well, they have the opportunity 
I of showing it without violence to their own con- 
I Bciences. The employers, and patrons too, have 
I Borne means of forming a correct estimate of the 
I value of their school ; and all parties may be 
encouraged and stimulated. But above all things, 
t LET THE TEACHES BE HONEST. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE teacher's RELATION TO THE PARENTS 
OF HIS PUPILS. 

IN the choice of a clergyman, after estimating 
his moral and religious character, and ascer- 
taining the order of his pulpit talents, a third 
question remains to be answered, viz. : — ^What 
are his qualifications as a pastor ? How is he 
adapted to fulfill the various relations of private 
friend and counselor ; and in the family circle, 
in his intercourse with the aged and the young, 
how is he fitted to 
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In that sacred profession, every one knows that 
nearly as much good is to be done by private 
intercourse as in the public ministration. Many 
a heart can be reached by a friendly and in- 
formal conversation, that would remain unmoved 
by the most powerful eloquence from the pulpit. 
Besides, many are prepared to be profited in the 
public exercises by that intercourse in private 
which has opened their hearts, removed preju- 
dice, and engendered a feeling of friendly interest 
in the preacher. The admonitions of the gospel 
thus have the double jpowei ol \igmg. tgy^fia, , 
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I- and truth uttered by the lips of a valued 
I friend. 

It is, to some extent, thus with the school 
I teacher. He may be very learned and very apt 
I td teach, and yet fail of success in his district. 
f Hence, it is highly hnportant that he should 
I possess and carefully cultivate those social quali- 
ties, which will greatly increase his usefulness. 
The teacher should consider it a part of his duty, 
I whenever he enters a district, to excite a deeper 
I interest there, among the patrons of the school, 
I than they have ever before felt. He should not 
I be satisfied till he has reached every mind con- 
I nected with his charge in such a way that they 
will cheerfully co-operate with him and sustain 
hia judicious efforts for good. Being imbued with 
a deep feeling of the importance of his work, he 
I should let them see that he is ahve to the in- 
I terests of their children. To this end, — 
K 1. He should seek frequent opportunities of 
I intercourse with the parents. Though the ad- 
Ivances toward this point, by the strict rules of 
I etiquette, should be made by the parents them- 
[ selves (as by some it is actually and seasonably 
I done) — ^yet, as a general thing, taking the world 
f as we find it, the teacher must lead the way. 
L Ee must often introduce himself uninvited to 
L the people among whom he dwells, calling at 
I their homes in the spirit of his vocation, and 
I conversing with them freely about his duty to 
m&eircbildren and to themseWea. "^-^^^1 ms^t*^ 
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of course, will feel bound to be couii:eous and 
civil in bis own house ; and, by such an inter- 
view, perhaps a difference of opinion, a prejudice, 
or a suspicion may be removed, and the founda- 
tion of a mutual good understanding be laid, 
which many little troubles can never shake. It 
may be very useful to have an interview with 
such parents as have been disturbed by some ad- 
ministration of discipline upon members of their 
families. Let me not be understood, however, to 
recommend that the teacher should ever go the 
parent in a cringing, unmanly spirit. It would 
probably be far better that the parties should 
ever remain entire strangers, than that their 
meeting should necessarily be an occasion of 
humiliating retraction on the part of the teacher. 
Neither should the parents ever be allowed to 
expect that the teacher always will, as a matter 
of duty, come to their confessiona!. But it is 
believed, if there could be a meeting of the par- 
ties as men, as gentlemen, as Christians, as co- 
adjutors for the child's welfare, it would always 
be attended with good results. 

'2. Se should he willing to explain all his plans 
to the parents of his pvpils. If they had implicit 
confidence in him, and would readily and fully 
give him every facility for carrying forward all 
his designs without explanation, then, perhaps, 
this direction might not be necessary. But, as 
the world is, be can not expect spontaneous con- 
i £dence. Tbey wish to kn.o^ \i\s 5jasvgaa, aa^ ii« 
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is best they should be informed of them by him- 
self. The best way for the teacher to interest 
them in the business of education, ■will be freely 
to converse with them concerning the measures 
he intends to adopt. If his plans are judicious, 
he of course can show good reasons why they 
should be carried int-o effect ; and parents are 
geneiuUy willing to listen to reason, especially 
when it is directed to the benefit of their own 
children. Many a parent, 'upon the first an- 
nouncement of a measure in school, has stoutly 
opposed it, who, upon a Httle explanatory con- 
versation with the teacher, would entertain a 
very different opinion, and ever after would be 
most ready to countenance and support it. 

It seems to me a teacher may safely encour- 
age inqtdry into all his movements in schooL 
There is an old saying — in my opinion a mis- 
chievous one, — which enjoins it as a duty upon 
all, to "tell no tales out of school." I see no ob- 
jection to the largest liberty in this matter. Why 
may not every thing be told, if told correctly? 
Parents frequently entertain a suspicious spirit 
as to the movements of the teacher. Would not 
very much of this be done away, if it was nnde:^ 
stood there was no mystery about the school ? 
The teacher who would thus invite inquiry, would 
be very careful never to do any thing which be 
would not be willing to have related to the 
parents, or even to be witnessed by them. I 
would have no objection, ^i ii ■wsto ■^q9jbM«.^'^m!&. 
.. — >^ • — -~ 
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' "the walls of our school-rooms, as you look inward, 
should be transparent, so that any individual un- 
perceived might view with his own eyes the 
movements within. The consciousness of STich 
an oversight would work a healthy influence upon 
those who have too long delighted in mystery. 

3. The teacher should encourage parents to 
visit his school frequently. There is almost every- 
where too great backwardness on the part of 
parents to do this duty. The teacher should 
early invite them to come in. It is not enough 
that he do this in general terms. He may fix 
the time, and arrange the party, so that those 
who would assimilate, should be brought together. 
I It will frequently be wise to begin with the 
I mothers, where visitation has been unusual. They 
' will soon bring in the fathers. As often as they 
I come they will be benefited. When such visits 
are made, the teacher should not depart from his 
usual course of instruction on their account. Let 
all the recitations and explanations be attended 
to, all praises and reproofs, all rewards and pun- 
ishments be as faithfully and punctually dis- 
if no pei'son were present. In other 
r words, let the teacher faithfully exhibit the school 
I just as it is, its lights and its shadows, so that 
they may see ail its workings, and understand all 
its trials as well as its encouragements. 

Such visitations under such circumstances, it 
is believed, would ever be highly beneficial. The 
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understood, and his efforts to be useful appre- 
ciated. The hindrances, thus seen to impede his 
progress, would he promptly removed, and the 
teacher would receive more cordial sympathy and 
support. 

But if the teacher makes such visits the occa:- 
sion for putting a false appearance upon the 
school ; if he takes to himself unusual airs, such 
as make him ridiculous in the eyes of his pupils, 
and even in his own estimation ; if he attempts 
to bring before the visitors hia best classes, and 
to impress them with his own skUl by showing 
off hia best scholars, they will, sooner or later, dis- 
cover hia hypocrisy, and very likely despise him 
for an attempt to deceive them. 

4. The teacher should be frank in all his 7'ep- 
resentations to parents concerning their children. 
This is a point upon which many teachers most 
lamentably err. In this, as in every other case, 
"honesty is the best policy." If an instructor 
informs a parent during the term that his son is 
making rapid progress, or, as the phrase is — "do- 
ing very well," he excites in him high expectar- 
tions; and if at the end of the term, it turns out 
otherwise, the parent, with much justice, may feel 
that he has been injured, and may be expected to 
load him with censure instead of praise. Let a 
particular answer, and a tnie one-, always be 
given to the inquiry — "How does my child get 
along?" The parent has a right to kuow, and 
I the teacher has no right to couteaV VVift "raM^Ja- 
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Sometimes teachers, fearing the loss of a pupil, 
have used some indefinite expression, which, how- 
ever, the doting parent is usually ready to inter- 
pret to his child's advantage. But sooner or later 
the truth will appear ; and when the teacher is 
once convicted of any misrepresentation in this 
particular, there is rarely any forgiveness for him. 
For this reason and for his own love of truth, for 
his own reputation and for the child's welfare, he 
should keep nothing back. He should tell the 
whole story plainly and frankly, — and the parent, 
if he is a gentleman, will thank him for his 
faithfulness to him ; and if he has any sense of 
justice, he will be ready to co-operate with hJTn 
for his child's improvement. At any rate, such 
a course will insure the reward of a good con- 
science. 

The teacher, as I have before urged, should 
have the habits and manners of a gentleman. 
He should strive also to acquire the abihty to 
converse in an easy and agreeable way, so that 
bis society shall never be irksome. He, in other 
words, should be a man who does not require 
much entertaining. Modesty, withal, is a great 
virtue in the teacher ; especially in his intercourse 
with the people of his district. Teachers, from 
their almost constant intercourse with their pu- 
pils, are apt to think their own opinions infallible ; 
and they sometimes commit the ridiculous error, 
of treating others wiser than themselves, as chil- 
dren in knowledge. Ttis m&cimX-Y, 'gi.<aa.'st& ^ 
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the profession, should be carefully avoided ; and 
while the teacher should ever endeavor to make 
his conversation instructive, he should assume no 
airs of superior learning or infallible authority. 
He should remember the truth in human nature, 
that men are best pleased to learn without being 
reminded that they are learners, 

I have known some teachers who have sneered 
at what they have termed the "out-door work" 
here recommended. They have thrown them- 
selves upon their dignity, and have declared that 
when they had done their duty within the school- 
room, they had done all that could be expected, 
and that parents were bound to co-operate with 
them and sustain them. But, after all, we must 
take the world as we find it ; and since parents 
do not always feel interested, as they should, I 
hold it to be a part of the teacher's duty to excite 
their interest, and to win them to his aid by all 
the proper means in his power. In doing this he 
will, in the most effectual way, secure the prog- 
ress of his school, and at the same time advance 
his own personal improvement. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



teacher's care of hi 



No employment is more wearing to the con- 
stitution than the business of teaching. 
So many men falter in this employment from ill 
health, so many are deterred from entering it, 
because they have witnessed the early decay and 
premature old age of those who have before 

I pursued it, and so many are still engaged in it, 

I who almost literally "drag theii' slow length 
along," groaning imder complicated forma of dis- 
and loss of spirits, which they know not 
how to tolerate or cure, — that it has become a 
serious inquiry among the more intelligent of 
the profession, "Can not something be known 
and practiced on this subject, which shall remove 

I the evils complained of?" Is it absolutely neces- 
sary that teachers shall be dyspeptics and inva- 
lids? Must devotion to a calling so useful be 
attended with a penalty so dreadful? 

A careful survey of the facts, by more thEin 
one philanthropist, has led to the conclusion that 
the loss of health is not necessarily attendant 
upon the teacher of the young. It is believed, 
indeed, that the confinement from the air and 

sunlight, and the engroasmg natocfe ol 'bS&'gBis- 
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suits, have a stroTbg tendeiicy to bring on an irri- 
tability of the nervous system, a depression of 
spirits, and a prostration of the digestive func- 
tions ; but it is also believed that, by following 
strictly and systematically, the known laws of 
health, this tendency may be successfully resisted, 
and the teacher's life and usefulness very much 
prolonged. The importance of the subject, and 
a desire to render this volume as useful as possi- 
ble, has induced me to ask leave to transfer to 
its pages, with slight abbreviation, the very judi- 
cious and carefully written chapter on " Health — 
Exercise — Diet," contained in the " School and 
School-master," from the gifted pen of George 
B. Emerson, Esq., of Boston, — one of the most 
enlightened educators of the present age, 

HEALTH— EXERCIBE— DIET. 

"The teacher should have perfect health. It 
I may seem almost superfluous to dwell here upon 
I what is admitted to be so essential to all per- 
L sons ; but it becomes necessary, from the fact 
f that nearly all those who engage in teaching, 
I leave other and more active employments to 
I enter upon their new calling. By this change, 
and by the substitution of a more sedentary life 
I within-doors, for a life of activity abroad, the 
I TPholo habit of the body is changed, and the 
lliealth will inevitably suffer, unless precautions 
' .taken which have never \>eloi6 "Vswia. ^>srr&- 
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sary. To all such persons — to all, especially, who 
are entering upon the ■work of teaching, with a 
view of making it their occupation through life, 
a knowledge of the laws of health is of the 
utmost importance, and to such this chapter is 
addressed, I shall speak of these laws hriefly, 
under the heads of Exercise, Air, Sleep, Food, 
and Dress. 

" Exercise. So intimate is the connection be- 
tween the various parts of our compound nature, 
that the faculties of the mind can not be natii- 
rally, fully, and effectually exercised, withoiit the 
health of the body. And the first law of health 
is, that which imposes the necessity of exercise. 

"The teacher can not be well without exer- 
cise, and usually a great deal of it. No other 
pursuit requires so miich, — no other is so ex- 
hausting to the nerves ; and exercise, air, cheer- 
fulness, and sunshine, are necessary to keep them 
in health. Most other pursuits give exercise of 
body, sunshine, and air, in the very performance 
of the duties that belong to them. This shuts 
ua up from all. 

"One of the best, as one of the most natural 
modes of exercise, is walking. To give all the 
good effects of which it is susceptible, a walk 
must be taken either in pleasant company, or, if 
alone, with pleasant thoughts ; or, still better, 
with some agreeable end in view, such as gath- 
ering plants, or minerals, or observing other 
natural objects. Many a 'brotea (j*:^^^^^^^ 
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I been built up, and many a valuable life saved 
and prolonged, by such a love of some branch of 
natural history as has led to snatch every oppor- 
tunity for a wait, with the interest of a delight- 
ful study, 
The distinguished geologist of Massachuaetta, 
President Hitchcock, was once, when teacher of 
a school, reduced to so low a state by disease of 
the nerves, which took the ugly shape of dys- 
pepsia, that he seemed to be hurrying rapidly 
toward the grave. Fortunately, he became inter- 

■ ested in mineralogy, and this gave him a strong 
motive to spend all his leisure time in the open 
air, and to take long circuits in every direction. 
He forgot that he was pursuing health, in the 
deeper interest of science ; and thus, aided by 
some other changes in his habits, but not in his 
pursuits, he gradually recovered the perfect 
health which has enabled him to do so much for 
science, and for the honor of his native State. 
" Riding on horseback, is one of the best modes 
. of exercise possible for a sedentary person. It 
I leads to an erect posture, throws open the chest, 
I gives a fuller breathing, and exercises the mua- 
I oles of the arm and upper part of the frame. 
* • In weakness of the digestive organs its 
Scacy is remarkable. * * * 
"A garden furniahes many exaeUaot fesisa. ^t 
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exercise, and the numerous labors of a far-rn 
■would give every variety, if the teacher could be 
in a situation to avail himself of them. This is- 
not often the case. When accessible, the rake, 
the pitchfork, moderately used, can not be too 
highly recommended. A garden is within the 
reach of most teachers in the country. It hag 
the advantage of supplying exercise suited to 
every degree of strength, and of being filled with 
objects gratifying to the eye and taste, • * * 
The flower-garden and shrubbery commend thetn- 
selvea to the female teacher. To derive every 
advantage from them, she must be willing to 
follow the example often set by the ladies of 
England, and use the hoe, the rake, the pruning- 
hook, and the grafting-knife, with her own hands. 

"Bowing, when practicable, ia a most health- 
ful exercise. It gives play to every muscle and 
bone in the frame. * * * When the river is 
frozen, skating may take the place of rowing ; 
and it is an excellent substitute. * • * Driv- 
ing a chaise or a sleigh, is a healthful exei-cise, 
if sufficient precaution be used to guard against 
the current which is always felt, as it is prijduced 
by the motion of the vehicle, even in still air. 

" Sawing and splitting wood form a valuable 
exercise, particularly import.ant for those who 
have left an active life for the occupation of 



"Exercise should be taken in the early part 
^f t6e day. Warren OoTbm^tW ao^^^^MSsa.j 
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Arithmetic, whose sagacity in common things 
was aa remarkable as his genius for nmnbers, 
■used to say, that half an hour's walk before 
breakfast did him aa much good as an hour's 
after. Be an early riser. The air of morning is 
more bracing and invigorating ; the sights, and 
Bounds, and odors of morning are more refresh- 
ing. A hfe's experience in teaching declares the 
morning best. * * • 

"Exercise must always be taken, if possible, 
in the open air. Air is as essential as exercise, 
and often, in warm weather particularly, more so. 
They belong together. The blood flows not aa it 
should, it fails to give fresh life to the brain, if 
we breathe not fresh air enough. The spirits 
can not enjoy the serene cheeifulness which the 
teacher needs, if he breathe not fresh air enough. 
The brain can not perform its functions ; thought 
can not be quick, vigorous, and healthy, without 
nmple supplies of air. Much of the right moral 
tine, of habitual kindliness and thankful reve> 
ence, depends on the air of heaven. 

"Exercise must be taken in the light; and if 
it may be, in the sunshine. Who haa not felt 
the benignant influence of sunshine ? The sun's 
light seems almost as essential to our well-being 
BS his heat, or the air we breathe. It has a great 
effect on the nei-ves. A distinguished physician 

great experience, Dr. J. C. Warren, of Boston, 

Is me that he almost uniformly finds diseases 
lat affect the nerves, exasperated by the dark- 
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ness of night and mitigated by the coming on 
of day. All plants growing in the air lose their 
strength and color when excluded from light. 
So in a great degree does man. They lose their 
fine and delicate qualities, and the preciousnesa 
of their juices. Man loses the glow of his spirits, 
and the warmth and natural play of his finer 
feelings. * * * 

"Next to air and Ught, water is the most 
abundant element in nature. It can hardly be 
requisite to enjoin upon the teacher the freest 
use of it. The most scrupulous cleanliness is 
necessary, not only on his own account, but that 
he may be able always to insist upon it, with 
authority, in his pupils. The healthy state of 
the nerves, and of the functions of digestion, 
depends in so great a degree on the cleanliness 
of the skin, that its importance can hardly be 
overstated, * • * 

"Sleep. No more fatal mistake in regard to 
his constitution can he made by a young person 
given to study, than that of supposing that Nature 
can be cheated of the sleep necessary to restore 
its exhausted, or strengthen its weakened powers. 
From six to eight hours of sleep are indispensa- 
ble ; and with young persons, oftener eight or 
more, than six. It is essential to the health of 
the body, and still more to that of the mind. It 
acts directly on the nervous system ; and irrita- 
bility, or what is called nervousness, is the con- 
^ sequence of its loss. T\i\s, AaaA \n am.-^ -gggeKm^ \t.:§ 
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' worse in the teacher than in any one else. It is 
an unfailing source oi unhappiness to himself and 
to all his school. He would be unwise to sub- 
ject himself to the consequences of the loss of 
sleep ; he has no right to subject others. • * * 
"Diet. To no person is an attention to diet 
more important than to the teacher. For his 
own guidance, and that he may be able to give 
proper instructions in regard to this subject to 
his pupils, the conclusions of experience, or what 
we may consider the laws of diet, should be 
familiar to him. Some of these are the fol- 
lowing : 

"1. Food should be simple; not of too little 
nor too great variety. The structure of the teeth, 
resembling at once those of animals that natu- 
rally subsist on flesh, and of animals that take 
only vegetable food, and the character and length 
of the digestive organs, holding a medium be- 
tween the average of these two classes, indicate 

I that a variety of food, animal and vegetable, is 
natural to man, and in most cases probably neces- 
sary. The tendency in most parts of this coun- 
try, from the great abundance of the necessaries 
of life, is to go to excess in the consumption of 
food, particularly of animal food. The striking 
evils of this course have led many to the oppo- 
site extreme — to renounce meats entirely. Expe- 
rience of the evils of this course also has in 

I most cases brought men back to the safe me- 

l dium. No person needs to be more careful In 
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regard to the quality and nature of his food 
than the teacher, as liis exclusion from air for a 
great part of the day leaves him in an unfit con- 
dition to digest unwholesome food, while the 
constant use of his lungs renders his appetite 
unnaturally great, or destroys it altogether. 
Animal food seems to he necessary, hut not in 
great quantities, nor oftener, usually, than once 
a day. • * * In winter, the food should be 
nourishing, and may be more abundant ; in sum- 
mer, less nutritious, less of animal origin, and in 
more moderate quantity. 

" 2. Food should be taken at sufficiently dis- 
tant intervals. * * * Yhe operation of diges- 
tion is not completed, ordinarily, in less than four 
hours. Food should not be taken at shorter 
intei-vals than this ; and intervals of five or six 
hours aje better, as they leave the stomach some 
time to rest. 

"3, It should be taken in moderate quantity. 
In the activity of common life excess is less to 
be dreaded than with the sedentary habits and 
wearying pursuits of the teacher. « * » The 
exhaustion of teaching is that of the nervous 
power, and would seem to call for hours of quiet, 
and freedom from care, with cheerful conversa- 
tion, and the refreshment of air and gentle exer- 
cise. Probably all the kinds of food in general 
use are wholesome when partaken of moderately. 
Those who, from choice or compulsion, pass from 
^Mn active to a sedentary life, abould. at the same 
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time restrict themselves to one half their accusi- 
tomed quantity of food. 

" 4. As a general rule, fat should be avoided. 
* • * None but a person who takes a great deal 
of moat active exercise, or is much exposed to 
cold, can long bear its use with impunity. If 
taken, fat in a solid form is lees injurious than 
liquid fat. 

" 5. Fruit may be eaten with the recollection 
of the proverb of fruit-producing countries : ' It is 
gold in the morning, sUver at noon, and lead at 
night.' Ripe fruit in its season is wholesome, and 
preferable for a person of sedentary habits, to more 
nourishing and exciting food. But it should be a 
substitute for other food, not an addition, A bad 
practice, common in some places, of eating fruit, 
especially the indigestible dried fruits, raisins, 
and nuts, in the evening, should be avoided by 
the teacher. He must have quiet and uninter- 
rupted sleep and early hours, to be patient, gen- 
tie, and cheerful in school, 

" 6. The drink of a sedentary person should 
be chiefly water, and that in small quantities, 
and oniy at meala. The intelUgent Arab of the 
desert drinks not diiring the heat of the day. 
He sees that watering a plant in the sunshine 
makes it wither ; and he feels in himself an anal- 
ogous effect from the use of water. There are 
few lessons in regard to diet so important to be 
inculcated as this: 'Drink not between meals.' 

'^^Th^^^ rule to be obser^e^ Ss.^ "Cos*. ti.^ 
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unnecessary exertion of mind or body should be 
used immediately after a meal. If a walk must 
be taken, it should rather be a leisurely stroll than 
a hurried walk. 

"Dress, The teacher should be no sloven. 
He should dress well, not over nicely, not extrav- 
agantly ; neatly, for neatness he must teach by 
example as well as by precept ; and warmly, for 
so many hours of the day shut in a warm room 
will make him unusually sensitive to cold. Thg 
golden rule of health should never be forgotten : 
' Keep the head cool, the feet warm, and the body 
free.' The dress of the feet is particularly im- 
portant. Coldness or dampness of the feet causes 
headache, weakness and inflammation of the 
eyes, coughs, consumptions, and sometimes fe- 
vers. A headache is often cured by sitting with 
the feet long near a lire. Eeeping the feet warm 
and dry alleviates the common affections of the 
eyes, repels a coming fever, prevents or quiets 
coughs, and serves as one of the surest safe- 
guards against consumption. Many of our most 
sensible physicians trace the prevalence of con- 
sumption in Northern States, not to our climate, 
but to the almost universal custom of wearing 
insufficient clothing, especially on the feet. 

" There is another subject intimately connected 
with health, which has been alluded to, but which 
ought, from its importance, to receive more than 
s passing remark. It is cheerfulness. This should 
be one of the ends and nveasatea cS. 



ought to be considered the natural condition of a 
healthy mind ; ho who ia not cheerful ia not in 
health. If he has not some manifest moral 
cause of melancholy, there must be something 
wrong in the body, or in the action of the powers 
of the mind. 

"A common cause of low spirits in a teacher 
ia anxiety in regard to the well-doing of hia pu- 
pils. This he must feel ; but he must endeavor, 
as far as possible, to banish it from his hours of 
relaxation. He must leave it behind him when 
he turns from the school-house door. To prevent 
its haunting him, he must seek pleasant society. 
He must forget it among the endearments of 
home, the cheerful faces and kind voices of 
friends. This is the best of all resources, and 
happy is the man who has a pleasant home, in 
the bosom of which he may rest from labor and 
from care. If he be among strangers, he must 
endeavor to find or make friends to supply the 
place of home. He must seek the company of 
the parents and friends of his pupils, not only 
that he may not be oppressed by the lonehness 
of his situation, but that he may better imder- 

[ stand the character of hia pupils and the influ- 
ences to which they are subjected. The exercise 
of the social aifections is essential to the healthy 
condition of a well-constituted mind. Often he 
will find good friends and pleasant companions 
among his pupils. Difference of years disappears 

§ before Jtindlineasj)f feefaxg,_^^Ljsygfagiiioi:s -gag^ 
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L. delightful, but somewhat dangerous recre- 
ation is offered by music ; delightful, as always 
' soothing to the wearied mind ; but dangerous, 
hable to take to itself too much time. 
It would be desirable if every instructor could 
himself sing or play. If he can not, let him listen 
to songs or cheerful music from voice or instru- 
ment, or to the notes of birds. 



To the foregoing excellent remarks, I coiild 
atiarcely wish to add any thing, save to call atten- 
tion to that pernicious habit among both clergy- 
men and teachers, of dressing the neck too 
warmly whenever they go into the open air. 
There seems to have obtained au impression that 
those who have occasion to speak often, should 
be peculiarly careful to guard their throats from 
the cold. Hence many are seen in a winter's day 
with a collar of fur, or a woolen " comforter," or 
at least a silk handkerchief of extraordinary di- 
mensions, around their necks, and often extend- 
ing above their mouths and nostrils. If they 
have occasion to step out but for a moment, they 
are still subject to the slavery of putting on this 

4a6u: 
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Now, I believe that this extra covering for the 
neck, instead of preventing disease of the throat 
and lungs, is one of the most fruitful sources of 
such disease. These parts being thus thickly 
covered during exercise, become very warm, and 
an excessive local perspiration is excited ; and 
the dampness of the throat 13 much increased if 
the covering extends above the mouth and nose, 
thus precluding the escape of the exhalations 
from, the lungs. When, therefore, this covering 
is removed, even within-doors, a very rapid evap- 
oration takes place, and a severe cold ia the con- 
sequence. In this way a cold is renewed every 
day, and hoarseness of the throat and irritation 
of the lungs is the necessary result. Very soon 
the clergyman or teacher breaks down with the 
bronchitis, or the "lung complaint," and is obliged 
for a season, at least, to suspend his labors. This 
difficulty is very much enhanced, if the ordinary 
neck-dress is a stiff stock, which, standing off 
from the neck, allows the ingress of the cold air 
as soon as the outer covering is removed. 

Having suffered myself very severely from this 
cause, and having seen hundreds of cases in 
others, I was desirous to bear the testimony of 
my experience against the practice, — and to sug- 
gest to all who have occasion to speak long and 
often that the simplest covering for the neck is 
the best. A very light cravat is all that is neces- 
sary. If the ordinary cravat be too thick and 
too warm, as the large-sized white cravata^ ao 
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fashionable with the clergy, usually are, during 
the exercise of speaking, an unnatural flow of 
blood to the parts will be induced, which, after 
the exercise ceases, will be followed by debility 
and prostration. A cold is then very readily taken, 
and disease follows. I am confident, from my 
own experience and immediate observation, that 
this unnatural swaddling of the neck is one of 
the most fruitful causes of disease of the lungs 
and throat that can be mentioned. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



teacher's relation to his profession. 



IT has long been the opinion of the best minds 
in our country, as well as in the most en- 
lightened countries of Europe, that teaching 
should be a profession. It has been alleged, and 
with much justice, that this calling, which de- 
mands for its successful exercise the best of tal- 
ents, the most persevering energy, and the largest 
I share of self-denial, has never attained, an appre- 
i elation in the public mind at all commensurate 
with its importance. It has by no means received 
the emolument, either of money or honor, which 
f-strict justice would award, in any other depart- 
ment, to the talents and exertions required for 
I this. This having been so long the condition of 
I things, much of the best talent has been at- 
tracted at once to the otlier professions ; or, if 
I exercised awhile in this, the temptation of more 
lucrative reward, or of more speedy, if not more 
lasting honor, has soon diverted it from teaching, 
where so little of either can be realized, to en- 
gage in some other department of higher promise. 
L So true is this, that scarcely a man can be found, 
I having attained to any considerable eminence as 
I a teacher, who has not been several times sohc- 
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ited — and perhaps strongly tempted — to engage 
in some more lucrative employment ; and while 
there have always been some strong men, who 
have preferred teacliing to any other calling,— 
men who would do honor to any profession, and 
who, while exercising this, have found that high- 
est of all rewards, the consciousness of being 
useful to others,— still it must be confessed that 
teachers have too often been of just that class 
which a knowledge of the circumstances might 
lead us to predict would engage in teaching; 
men of capacity too limited for the other pro- 
fessions, of a temperament too sluggish to engage 
in the labors of active employment, of manners 
too rude to be tolerated except in the society of 
children (!), and sometimes of a morality so per- 
nicious, as to make them the unfailing contain- 
inators of the young whenever permitted— not to 
teach — but to "keep school," Thus, two great 
evds have been mutually strengthening each 
other. The indifference of the employers to the 
importance of good teachers, and their parsimony 
in meting out the rewards of teaching, have 
called into the field large numbers, in the strict- 
est sense, unworthy of all reward ; while this 
very unworthiness of the teachers has been made 
the excuse for further indifference, and, if pos- 
sible, for greater meanness on the part of em- 
ployers. Such has been the state of the case for 
many years past, and such is, to a great extent, 
the fact at present. 



It has been the ardent wish of many philan- 
thropists that this deplorable state of affairs 
should be exchanged for a better. Hence, they 
have urged that teaching should be constituted 
a profession ; that none should enter this pro- '' 
fession but those who are thoroughly quahfied to 
discharge the high trust ; and, as a consequence, 
that the people should more liberally reward 
and honor those who are thus qualified and em- 
ployed. This would, indeed, be a very desirable 
change ; it would be the educational millennium 
of the world. For such a period, we all may well 
devoutly pray. 

But how shall this glorious age — not yet arrived 
—be ushered in ? By whose agency, and by what 
happy instriimentality must ita approach be has- 
tened ? Here, as in all great enterprises, there is 
some difference of opinion. Some have urged 
that the establishment of normal schools and 
other seminaries for the better education of 
teachers, and the institution of a more vigilant 
system of supervision, by which.our schools should 
be effectually guarded against the intrusion of 
the ignorant and inefficient teacher, is all that is 
necessary to bring in this brighter day. Others 
have zealously urged that such preparation and 
such supervision are entirely superfluous and 
' premature in the present state of the public 
I mind. They say that the public must first be- 
come more liberal in its appropriations for schools ; 
I jt must at once double the amount it has been 
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accustomed to pay to teachers, and thiis secure 
to this vocation the best talent without further 
trouble. To this the former class reply, that 
the public has seldom been known to raise its 
price, so long as its wants could be supphed at 
the present rates. They say that the last century 
has afforded ample opportunity for the exhibition 
of this voluntary generosity of the public, and 
yet we still wait to see this anomaly in human 
prudence, of offering in advance to pay double 
the price for the same thing ; for until better 
teachers are raised up, it must be an advance 
upon the present stock. So there is a division 
among them, " for some cry one thing, and some 
another." 

Now, I believe, in this case as in most others, 
the truth lies between the extremes. As the 
evil complained of is a mutual one, as has already 
been shown, — that is, an illiberal public has toler- 
ated incompetent teachers, and the incompetence 
of teachers has enhanced in turn the parsimony 
of the public, — so the remedy must be a mutual 
one ; the public must be enhghtened and teachers 
must be improved ; the pay of teachers must be 
raised, but there must be also something to war- 
rant the higher rate. Nor is it easy to determine 
which shall begin first. We can hardly expect 
the people to pay more, till they find an article 
worth more ; nor, on the other hand, can we 
expect the teachers to incur any considerable 
outlay to improve themselves, viiitil better encour- 
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sgement shall be held out to them by their 
employers. The two must generally proceed to- 
gether. Just as in the descending scale, there 
was a mutual downward tendency, bo here, bet- 
ter service will command better pay, and in turn, 
the liberality of employers will stimulate the 
employed to still higher attainments in knowledge 
and greater exertions in their labors. 

In this condition of things, the question recurs, 
"Wiat is the duty of teachers in relation to their 
calling? I answer, they are bound to do what 
they can to elevate it. Lord Bacon said, "Every 
man owes a debt to his profession." Teachers 
being supposed to be more intelligent than the 
mass of the community, may justly take the 
lead in the work of progress. They should, aa a 
matter of duiy, take hold of this work, — a work 
of sacrifice and self-denial as it will be, at least 
for some time, — and heartily do what they can 
to magnify their office and make it honorable. 
In the meantime they may do what they can 
to arouse the people to a sense of their duty. 
The more enlightened are to some extent with 
them already. The press, the pulpit, the legisla- 
tive assemblies, all proclaim that something must 
be done. All admit the faithful t-eachpr has not 
been duly rewarded, and some are found who 
are willing to do something for the improvement 
both of the mind and condition of the teacher. 
This is encouraging ; and while we rejoice at the 
few gleams of light that betoken our dawning, 

I. 



let us inquire, for a little space, how we can 
haaten the "coming in of the perfect day," 

Any one who will may become a tailor, a 
carpenter, or a mason ; but the practice of sur- 
gery, dentistry, and law, is restricted to a privi- 
leged few. Why are there thus open occupations 
(trades), and closed occupations (professions) ? 
The reason lies in the fact that it is easy to 
judge of the quality of the service rendered in 
one case, and very difficult in the other; or that 
the public needs no fonnal protection against 
the incompetence of masons, while there is need 
of such protection against the incompetence of 
surgeons. It is therefore a measure of public 
safety that restricts the membership of profes- 
sions to those who have given a formal proof of 
their competence. 

I On the other hand, as it requires a high grade 
of ahihty, a high degree of skill and peculiar 

. knowledge, that can be obtained only at a great 
expense of time, labor, and money, to become 
qualified for the difficult and highly responsible 
duties of a profession, some hope of reward must 

"""be held out to induce men to undertake this 
arduous preparation. The most direct way to 
insure this reward has been found to be to pro- 
tect such men by cutting off unjust competition ; 
and this is effected by forbidding the incompe- 
tent to practice. It thus happens that by pro- 
tecting the professions, society protects itself ; 
d that the lowering ot jtofeaaioual standards 
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is equivalent to exposing the public to the dan- 
gers of incompetence and pretense. 

So long as we regard general scholarship as 
constituting fitness for teaching, it is merely an 
occupation open to all the well educated. But, 
under the conception that to scboiarahip must 
added skill and science, and that these ele- 
ments of fitness are of difficult attainment, there 
emerges the notion that the public should be 
protected in their dearest interests against in- 
competence and pretense ; and, as in the cases 
cited, the measure of public protection will be in 
exact ratio to the teacher's protection agaiust 
unjust competition; so that the whole case may 
be summed up as follows: 

1. Skill gained through the study of educa- 
tional science, should be counted as the pro- 
fessional mark of competence for teaching. 

2. The practice of teaching should be gradu- 
ally restricted to those who furnish formal " proof 
of this professional competence. 

3. This protection against unjust competition 
will attract men and women of talent into the 
profession of teaching. 

4. There will be a gradual rise in the degree 
of public protection against incompetence in 
teaching. 

SECTION I,— SELF-CULTUaE. 

T?ie teacher should labor diligently to improve 
i himself. This is a duty incumbent on all persons, 
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but particularly upon the teacher. The very nat- 
ure of his employment demands that his mind 
should be frequently replenished from the store- 
houses of knowledge. To interest children in 
their studies, how necessary is it that the teacher's 
mind should he thoroughly furnished with the 
richest thoughts of the wise ; to inspire them 
with a desire to learn, how important that he 
should be a living example of the advantage and 
enjoyment which learning alone can bestow ; to 
strew the path of knowledge with flowers, and 
thug make it the path of pleasantness, how de- 
sirablo that he should abound with the aptest 
illustrations, drawn from all that is wonderful 
and curious in nature and art; to awaken the 
young mind to a consciousness of its capacities, 
its wants, its responsibilities, how thoroughly 
should he know all the workings of the human 
soul, — ^how wisely and carefully should he touch 
the springs of action, — ^how judiciously shoiild he 
call to his aid the conscience and the religious 
f eehngs I 

Besides, let it be remembered that in this, as 
in other things, the teacher's example is of great 
importance. The j'oung will be very likely to 
judge of the importance of their own improve- 
ment by the estimate the teacher practically 
places upon his ; nor can he, with any good 
grace, press his pupils to exertion, while they 
see that he makes none whatever himself. 

There is great danger, in t,\ie m.idat of the 
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I confinement and fatigue of the school-room, and 

1 the pressure of anxiety and care out of school, 

I that the teacher will yield to the temptations of 

his position, and fall into hahits of indolence as 

I to his own improvement. Compelled, as he often 

1 is, to labor at great disadvantage, by reason of a 

I small and poorly furnished school-room ; confined 

I liirough the day from the sunshine and the fresh 

breeze ; subjected to a constant pressure of duty 

amid untold trials of his patience, arising from 

[ the law that impels children to be active as well 

inconsiderate ; required to concentrate his 

I powers upon the double duty of governing and 

I teaching at the same instant, and aU through 

the session, — it is not strange, when the hour of 

[ release comes, that he should seek rest or recreor 

[ tion at the nearest point, even to the neglect of 

I his own mental or moral culture, I am of the 

tepinion that this accoiuits for the fact that so 

I 'many persons enter the work of instruction, and 

I continue in it for a longer or a shorter period, 

I "Without making the shghtest progress either in 

^tiie art of teaching or in their own intellectual 

growth. Their first school, indeed, is often their 

best. This tendency or temptation, incident to 

the calling, it is the teacher's duty constantly 

Land manfully to resist. Me can do it. 



. He has the time to do it. He is usually 

tquired to spend but six hours in the day in 

school-room. Suppose he add two hours 
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I more for the purpose of looking over his lessons 
I and deviaing plana for improving his school, — he 
I will still have sixteen hours for sleep, exercise, 
I ivcreation, and improvement. Eight hours are 
I sufficient for sleep, especially for a sedentary 
I man (some say less), and four will provide for 
I meals, exercise, and recreation. Four si-ill re- 
I main for improvement. Any teacher who is 
I systematic and economical in the use of his 
I time, can reserve, for the purpose of hia own 
I improvement, four hours in every twenty-four, 
L and this without the slightest detriment to his 
I. school duties, or to hia health. To be sure, he 
I must lead a regular life. He must have a plan, 
I and systematically follow it. He must be punct- 
I val, at his school, at his meals, at his exercise 
I or recreation, at his hour of retiring and rising, 

■ and at his studies. Nor should he ordinarily de- 

■ vote more time than I have mentioned directly 
I to his school. He should labor with his whole 
f soul while he does work, and he will the more 
I heartily do this, if he has had time to think of 
\ something else during the season of respite from 
I labor. It is a great mistake that teachers make 
I when they think they will be more successful 
I by devoting all their thoughts to their schools. 
\ Very soon the school comes to occupy their 

sleeping as well as waking hours, and trouble- 
ksome dreams disturb the repose of night. Such 
\'vnen inust soon wear out. 
L But according to the ia.'wa oi qmc tuiture, by 
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a change of occupation the jaded faculties find 
rest. By taking up some new subject of inquirj', 
the intellect is relieved from the sense of fatigue 
which before oppressed it, the thoughts play freely 
again, the animation returns, the eye kindles, and 
the mi' 



2. Sitch labor finds immediate reward. The// 
consciousness of growth ia no small thing toward 
encouraging the teacher. He feels that he ia no 
longer violating his nature by allowing himself 
to stagnate. Then he will find every day that 
he can apply the newly-acquired truth to the 
illustration of some principle he is attempting to 
teach. He has encouraging and immediate proof 
that he is a better teacher, and that he has made 
himself so by timely exertion. He is thus again 
Btimulated to rise above those temptations before 
described, — this immediate availability of his ac- 
quirements being vouchsafed to the teacher, as it 
is not to most men, in order to prompt him, to 
stem the cui'rent which resists his progress. 

And now, if I have shown that a teacher is 
bound to improve himself, both from a regard to 
his own well-being, and the influence of his exam- 
ple upon others, — and if I have also shown that he 
can improve himself, I may be indulged in mak- 
ing a few suggestions as to the manner of his 
doing it. 

1. He should have a course of professional 
It will do much for his improvement to 
read the works of those who have written ou th.e 
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subject of education, and the art of teaching. If 
le, he should collect and possess a small 
educational hbrary. It "will be of great service to 
him to be able to read more than once such 
suggestions as are abundantly contained in the 
"School and School-master," by Potter and Em- 
erson ; the " Teacher," by Abbott ; " Lectures," by 
Horace Mann ; " Lectures of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction ; " " Thoughts on Education," 
by John Locke; "Education," by Spencer; "Es- 
says on Educational Reformers," by Quick ; 
"Emile," by Rousseau; "Leonard and Gertrude," 
by Pestalozzi ; " Education as a Science," by 
Bain ; " John Amos Comenius," " Primary In- 
struction," and the "Training of Teachers," by 
Laurie ; " Home Education," by Isaac Taylor ; 
"Household Education," by Miss Martineau ; "The 
Cyclopedia of Education," by Kiddle and Scbem; 
"Theory and Practice of Teaching," and "Edu- 
cation and School," by Tbring ; " Day Dreams of 
a School-master," by Thompson; "School Man- 
agement," by Landon; "Lectures on Teaching," 
by Pitch ; " Histoire de la Pedagogic," by Com- 
payre ; " Levana," by Ricbter ; " School and In- 
dustrial Hygiene," by Lincoln ; " The Law of 
Public Schools," by Burke ; the writings, if they 
can be obtained, of Wyse, of Cousin, of Lalor, of 
Lord Brougham on Education, together with such 
other works as are known to contain sound and 
practical views. It is not to be expected that 
.every teacher wiU possess a\\ "fiieae, oc that he 
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win read them all in a single terra. But it is 
well to hold converse with other minds, and to 
have it in our power to review their best thoughts 
whenever our own need refreshing. I have given 
a somewhat extended list of books, because the 
inquiry is now so often made by teachers, what 
r they shall read, 

I 2. By pursuing systematically a course of 
general study. Many teachers who have a desire 
I to improve themselves, still fritter away their 
time upon little miscellaneous matters, without 
making real progress. It is well in this to have 
a plan. Let some one study,— it may be geology, 
or astronomy, or chemistry, or botany, or the 
pure mathematics, — let some one study receive 
constant attention till no mean attainments have 
been made in it. By taking one thing at a time, 
and diligently pursuing it, at the end of a term 
I the teacher feels that he has something to show 
I for his labor, — and he is, by the advance already 
I made, prepared to take the next and more difE- 
I cult step. In a course of years, while a neighbor, 
f who began teaching at the same time, has been 
I stagnating or even retrograding, for the want of 
a plan and a purpose, a diligent man, by system 
I and perseverance, may make himself at least 
equal to many who have enjoyed better advan- 
tages in early life, and at the same time have 
I the superadded enjoyment of feeling that he has 
I been his own teacher. 
L S. Xeep a journal or com mo«jjZace-&oofc. Tb-e 
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habit of composing daily is very valuable to the 
teacher. In this book he may record whatever 
plans he has devised with their results in practice. 
He may enter remaJkable cases of discipline, — in 
short, any thing which, in the course of his prac- 
tice, he finds interesting. Those valuable sugges- 
tions which he receives from others, or hints that 
he may derive from books, may be epitomized 
here, and thus be treasured up for future refer- 
ence. Sometimes one's best thoughts fade from 
his own mind, and be has no power to recall 
them. Such a book would preserve them, and 
would, moreover, show the character of one's 
thoughts at any particular period, and the progress 
of thought, from one period to anfither, better 
than any other means.* 

To these means of self-culture I would add 
the practice of carefully reading and writing on 
chosen subjects, more fully described in the chai>- 
ter on Habits of the Teacher. 

By all these means and such others aa may 
come within his reach, if a teacher succeeds in 
his attempts at progress, he does much for his 
profession. The very fact that he has given prac- 
tical demonstration that a man may teach and 
still improve; that the temptations of his profes- 
sion may be resisted and overcome ; that the life 
of the pedagogue which has required him to keep 
the company of small minds, and to be occupied 
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jith minute objects, has never prevented his 
lolding communion with the greatest men our 
arth has known, nor circumacribed in the. least 
'the sphere of his grasping research, — I say the 
very fact that he has thus shown what a man 
may do under such circumstances, may do much 
to encourage others to like effort. 

But there are other and direct duties which he 

I owes to his profession, which I proceed to consider 
onder the head of 
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Every teacher should be "wilhng to impart as 
well as to receive good. No one, whatever may 
be his personal exertions, can monopolize all the 
wisdom of the world. The French have a proverb 
that " Everybody is wiser than anybody." Acting 
on this principle, the teacher should be willing to 
bring his attainments into the common stock, 
and to diffuse around him, as far as he is able, 
the light he possesses. I have no language with 
which to express my abhorrence of that selfish- 
ness, which prompts a man, after attaining to 
some eminence as a teacher by the free use of 
all the means within his reach, self-complacently 
to stand aloof from his fellow-teachers, as if he 
would say, " Brethren, help yourselves — ^I have no 
need of yon, and you have no claim upon me. 
I have toiled hard for my eminence, and the 
me. I wiU en^o"? \t ^Jioiife. ^Ww«^ 
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you have toiled as long, you Tnay be as wise. 
Brethren, help yourselves." Such a spirit would 
perhaps be tolerated by the world in an avaricious 
man, who had labored to treasure up the shining 
dust of earth. But no man may innocently mo- 
nopolize knowledge. The light of the sun is shed 
in golden refulgence upon every man, and no one 
if he would, may separate a portion for hia own 
exclusive use, by closing his shutters about him, — 
for that moment, his light becomes darkness. It 
is thus with the light of knowledge. Like tho 
air we breathe, or like the rain from heaven, it 
should be free to all. The man who frould lock 
up the treasures of learning from the gaze of the 
whole world, whether in the tomes of some dusty 
library, as of old it was done, or in the recesses 
of his narrower soul, is unworthy of the name 
of man ; he certainly has not the spirit of tlie 
teacher. 

An exclusive spirit may be borne where meaner 
things, as houses, and lands, and gold, are at 
stake ; but in education and religion — light and 
love, — where giving doth not impoverish nor with- 
holding make rich, there is not even the shadow 
of an escuse for it. The man who is exclusive in 
these things, would be so, I fear, in heaven, 

Sou' can teachers encourage each other ? 
I \i' 1. By mutual visitation. Very much may be 
done by social intercourse. Two teachers can 
scarcelj converse together an hour without bene- 
fiting- each other. Tlae aAva-u\a,g.eft ot \^ 
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with friends, as delineated by Dr. Young, may not 
be denied to teachers : 

" Hast thou no triead to set tliy mind abroaoh f 
Oood sense will stagnate. Thoughta shut up want air, 
And apoil like bales unopened to tha ami. 
Had tlioaglit been aU, sweet speeoli had beHQ denied. 

Thooght, too, delivered, ia the more poeseesed : 
Teaching, we team ; and giving, wo retain 
The births of intellect ; when dumb, forgot 
Si>eech ventilates onr Intellertual fire ; 
Speech burnishes oni mental magazine, 
BrightenB for ornament, and wheta for Ufle." 

But not only should teachers visit one another, — 
it is profitable also for thein to visit each other's 
schools. I have never spent an hour in the school 
of another without gaining some instruction. 
Sometimes a new way of illustrating a difficult 
point, sometimes an exhibition of tact in manag- 
ing a difficult case in discipline, sometimes an 
improved method of keeping up the interest in 
a class, would suggest the means of making my 
own labors the more successful. And even should 
one's neighbor be a bad teacher, one may some- 
times learn as much from witnessing glaring de- 
fects as great excellences. Some of the most 
profitable lessons I have ever received, have been 
drawn from the deflciences of a fellow teacher. 
We seldom "see ourselves as others see us"; and 
we are often insensible of our own faults till we 
have seen them strikingly exhibited by another ; 
and then by a comparison we correct our own. 
Besides, by a visitation of a friend's school we 
I m»y not only receive gooA. ^^A ■^'a lUig^ Ssg^ 
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►it If there is mutual confidence, a few words 
■rinay aid him to correct his faults, if he has any, 
I' — faults which, but for such suggestion, might 
■ow into confirmed habits, to his permanent 
njury. 

' important is this mutual visitation among 
ichers, as a means of improvement, that I 
iloubt not employers would find it for their in- 
»rest to encourage it, by allowing the teachers 
set apart an occasional half day for this 
tourpose. 

It would, moreover, be very useful for the 
iiteachers of a town to hold stated meetings, as 
Koften as once a month, for the purpose of mu- 
lal improvement. It would cultivate a fellow- 
feeling among, them, and it would afford them 
L opportunity to exchange thoughts on most of 
the difficulties which they meet in their schools, 
and the best methods of surmounting them. At 
these meetings, a mutual exchange of books on 
the subject of teaching, would extend the facili- 
ties of each for improving his own mind, and 
his methods of instruction and government 

2. By the use of the pen. Eveiy teacher 
should be a ready writer^ Nearly every teacher 
could gain access to the columns of some paper, 
through which he could impart the results of his 
experience, or of his reflection. Such a course 
would benefit him specially, and, at the same 
time, it would awaken other minds to thought 
.^d action. In this way fee aU.6iA\oti, T^tA, "^^^y 
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of teachers, but also of parents, would be called to 
the great work of education. One mmd in this 
way might move a thousand. If a teacher does 
not feel qualified to instruct, let him inquire, and 
thus call out the wisdom of others. This could 
be doue in nearly every village. The press is 
almost always ready to promote the cause of edu- 
cation. By the use of it, teachers may profitably 
discuss all the great questions pertaining to their 
duty, and at the same time enlighten the com- 
munity in which they live. This is an instru- 
mentality as yet too little employed. /, 

3. By Teachers' Associations or Institutes. 
These are peculiarly adapted to the diffusion of 
the best plans of instruction. Rightly conducted, 
they can never fail of being useful. Every man 
who lectures or teaches, is profited by the prep- 
aration. If he is a man of wisdom and experi- 
ence, he will benefit his hearers. If otherwise, 
the discussion, which should ever follow a lect- 
ure, will expose its fallacies. It has often hap- 
pened, in such associations, that an honest and 
experienced man has, in a half-hour, given to the 
younger portion of the members, lessons of wis- 
dom which it would take them years to learn by 
their own observation. Errors in principle and 
practice have been exposed, into which many a 
young teacher was unconsciously falling, and 
,ts have been given to the quicker minds, by 
ch their own modes of teaching and govern- 
have been speedily imptovei. 
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As far as possible, such meetings should be 
made strictly practical. The older teachers, who 
usually have the most to do with the manage- 
ment of them, should hear in mind that they are 
mainly designed to diffuse practical ideas of 
teaching, particularly among the younger mem- 
bers. Too often these meetings are made the 
arena of debate upon questions of very little 
^ practical importance to the teacher. I have seen 
a body of men spend an entire session of a half- 
day, in discussing a series of over-wrought reso- 
luiions, upon some topic scarcely at all connected 
with any duty of the teacher, frequently leaving 
the main question to wrangle about some point 
of order, or of " parliamentary usage " ; and after 
the resolutions were passed or rejected, as the 
case might be, — (and it was of very little conse- 
quence whether "carried" or "lost,") — ^the ladies 
and younger teachers, who hatl borne no part in 
the talk, would find it difficult to tell " wherefore 
they had come together." Nothing had been said 
or done, by which they could be aided in their 
schools. Lecturers, too, have frequently mistaken 
their aim. Ambitious to shine out as literary 
men, they have given orations instead of practi- 
cal lessons. In these meetings, it seems to me, 
nothing ostentatious, nothing far-fetched is what 
we need ; but rather the modes and experience 
of practical men. We need to come down to 
the school-room, to the every-day business of 
, the teacher, and thus pte'^a.ie \»sa to do his 



successfully on his return to his 
duties. 

Another, and no inconsiderable advantage of 
such associations, is, that the teacher gains en- 
couragement and strength, by being thus brought 
in contact with others engaged in the same pur- 
suit. Toiling on alone, in his isolated district, 
surrounded by obstacles and discouragements, 
weighed down by care, and finding none to sym- 
pathize with hun, he is almost ready to faint in 
his course, and perhaps to abandon his calling. 
At this crisis, he reads the notice for the teach- 
ers' meeting, and he resolves to go up once more 
to the gathering of his friends. From the various 
r parts of the county, from the populous and 
[crowded city, and from the by-ways of the 
I country towns, a goodly number collect together 
I and greet each other. Smile answers to smile, 
\ the blood courses more freely through the veins, 
I the spirits, long depressed perhaps, partake of 
I the general glow, and each feels that he is not 
I toiling alone. He feels that a noble brotherhood 
[ of kindred spirits are laboring in the same field, 
I under trials and discouragements similar to those 
I which have oppressed him. He derives new 
strength from the sympathy of friends. 

A professional feeling is engendered, which 

' Trill accompany him to his school-room ; and 

when he goes home, it is with renewed vigor 

B,n\ fresh aspirings to be a. better man, and a 

betiter teacher. He labors "mtt. inOTfe "lOTiSAjsosaa. 
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in himself ; and, enlightened by what he has 
seen and heard, he is far more successful than 
before. His pupils, too, respond to the new life 
they see enkindling in him, and go to their work 
more cheerfully. One difficulty after another 
vanishes, and he begins to think teaching, after 
all, is not the worst employment in the world, 
but that it has some flowers as well as thorns ; 
and he concludes to remain in the profession. 
This has been the history of at least one man. 
Long may many others have occasion to exer- 
cise gratitude like his, for the enjoyment of sim- 
ilar privileges. 

The Teachers' Institute may be defined as a 
normal school having a very short course of 
study. Owing to this limitation of time, instruc- 
tion must be given mainly by lecture, and must 
bear on methods and principles rather than on 
subjects. It should not be presumed that an 
Institute can make any considerable addition to 
a teacher's general scholarship ; but it may and 
Hhould do the following things : 

1, It shoiild make clear the natiu-e of educa- 
tion and of instruction, and the purposes of the 
school 

2, It should present the best current methods 
of instructing and governing, 

3, It should awaken a zeal in teaching, and 
provoke to higher attainments in scholarship. 

4, Perhaps the Institute has done its best work 

' it has led to wbat may te g,a&e& ^ag. 'wytaj- ' 
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ytectual conversion of its members; that is, if it 

[ has induced a love for the vocation of the scholar. 
The Teachers' Institute is subject to serious 
limitations, such as the shortness of its term, the 
method by which the instruction must be given, 
and the too often aimless nature of the attend- 
ance ; but despite these drawbacks, there is proba^ 
biy no agency now at work, which is so efficient 
in disseminating improved methods, and in rais- 
ing the general tone of educational thought. 
I ought not to leave this subject without a 

I "word or two of caution. 

1. Be honest. In all your iatercourse with 

I your fellow-teachers, be careful to use the words 
of "truth and soberness." In stating your expe- 
rience, never allow your fancy to embellish your 
facts. Of this there is great danger. The young 
are sometimes tempted to tell a good story; but 
a deviation from the truth— always perilous and 
always wrong — ^may be peculiarly disastrous here. 
Experience overstated, may egregiously mislead 
the unwary inquirer after ti'uth. Never over- 
color the picture ; it is better to err on the 

I other side. 

So, likewise, in exhibiting your school to fellow- 

I teachers, be sti-icfly honest. They come to learn 

I from your every-day practice, and not' from a 
counterfeit ; and whenever you dress your school 
in a showy garb, to win the applause of a fellow- 
teacher, you do him a great injustice. You ma.Y 
3 your friend so raucVv \j^ ^ova^ 
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mode, as by something assumed for the occa- 
sion ; but you may profit him far more ; and in 
the end, you lose nothing by pursuing the line 
of duty. 

I well remember, that a aomewhat distin- 
guished teacher once visited my own school, who, 
on going away, expressed himself somewhat dis- 
appointed, because he did not see any thing " ex- 
traordinary," as he said, in my mode of pro- 
cedure. The truth was, nothing extraordinary 
■was attempted. He saw what I wished to show 
him, an ordinary day's work ; for I had before 
that time imbibed the opinion, that a man's repu- 
tation will be more firmly established, by sustain- 
ing every day a fair mediocrity, than it ever can 
be by an attempt to outdo himself on a few special 
occasions. As the value of biographical writing 
is often very much diminished, because the writer 
has endeavored to paint his character too perfect 
to be hv/nian, — so these visitations will lose their 
utility, whenever, by substituting hollow preten- 
sion for sober reality, the teacher endeavors to 
\h/iMt such a school as h,e does not daily keep. 
Avoid servile imitation of any model. It is 
often remarked, that every man's plan is the best 
for him ; and that many besides David can never 
fight in Saul's armor. This is generally true. All 
experience, then, should be considered, in connec- 
tion with the circumstances under which it was 
tried, never forgetting the character and genius of 
tie person who rekrtea iS^ ^.;*iS^^i_^5^% .^E 
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Adapt rather than aiiopt another's plans.— Avoid aelf-eufflcleccy. 

in his hand, may fail in yours ; particularly, as 
you will lack the interest of an original inventor. 

The true secret lies in listening to the views 
of all, and then in making a judicious combinar 
tion to meet your own character, and your own 
circumstances. It is often better to adjust and 
adapt the plan of another, than to adopt it. 
Servile imitation precludes thought in the teacher, 
and reduces him to a mere machine. The most 
successful teachers I have ever known, were those 
who would listen attentively to the plans and 
experience of others, and then strike out a course 
for themselves, attempting that, and that only, 
which they were confident they could successfully 
execute. 

3. Avoid undue &e}f-auijpxiency. Men usually ^ 
cease to learn, when they think they are wise 
enough. The teacher is in danger of falling into 
this error. Moving for the moat part among chil- 
dren, where his decisions are seldom questioned, 
he is very apt to attach undue importance to hia 
own opinions. Such a man meets his fellows 
with much self-complacency, and is but poorly 
prepared to be profited by the views of others. 
But the teacher should never cease to be teach- 
able. There are very few men too old, or too 
wise, to learn something ; and they are the wisest, 
if not the oldest, who are willing to welcome a 
real improvement, even though it should come 
from comparative "babes and sucklings," out of 
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MISCELLANEOUS SUGGESTIONS, 

ON looking over the notes which I have at 
various times made of my own experience 
and observation, during twenty years of practical 
teaching, I find there are several thoughts which 
may he of some service to the young teacher, 
and which have not been introduced under any 
of the general topics of this volume. I have 
therefore thought hest to introduce a special 
chapter, with the above title, where I might law- 
fully bring together, without much regard to 
method, such varied hints as may convey to 
some reader a useful lesson. Some of these 
hints will refer to faults which should be care- 
fully avoided, while others will point oiit some 
duties to I 
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SECTION I.— THINGS TO BE AVOIDED. 

1 . Guard against prejudice on entering a 
school. It is not always safe to rely upon first 
impressions as to character. At the opening of 
a school, perhaps fifty individuals, for the first 
time, are brought before tfee teacher. Some of 

re from humble Wie, avid, ^pe^^c^\ftBal 
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Daoaer oF preiudicB.— Its injustice.— "Wiyf 

upon them the marks of parental neglect. Their 
persons and their clothing may present nothing 
to attract and gratify the eye of a stranger, 
little accustomed to society, they exhibit an 
awkward bashfulness, or an impertinent forward- 
ness, in their manner. Contrasted with these, 
others appear who have been the children of 
indulgence, and who have seen much more of 
the world. A more expensive garb attracts the 
eye ; a more easy and familiar address, conform- 
ing to the artificial modes of society, is very 
likely to win the heart. The teacher is very 
prone to find his feelings committed in favor of 
the latter class, and against the former. But 

' this is aU wrong. A judgment thus hastily 
formed is extremely hazardous, — as a few days' 
acquaintance will usually show. The child of 
blunt or shy demeanor often has the truest 
heart, — a heart whose sentiments go out by the 
shortest course, — a heart that has never learned 
the artificial forms of the world, because it has 
never felt the need of them. And how unjust 
to the child is a prejudice founded on the cir- 
cumstance of dress I Must the inability or 
neglect of his parent be doubly visited on him? 
Is it not enough that he daily feels the inward 
mortification of a contrast with his more favored 
school-fellows ? Must he bo painfully reminded of 
it by discovering that his teacher repels him on 
that account, and bestows his kindliest smiles upon 

I ^oae who are "the bnghtesti a,TiA.\K&^ ^Si^'^X 
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PapllB not to direct their studiea Thia the teaoher'B province. 
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^^M And yet, such unjust prejudice is common ; 
^^B "wrong and unfeeling as it is, it is too common. 
^^M A fine dress, and a clean face, and a graceful 
^^B manner, I know, are attractive ; but the teacher 
^^m has to do with the mind and the heart ; — and he 
^^m should never be deterred by any thing exterior, 
^^H from making a diligent and patient search for 
^H good qualities which have their home behind the 
^^B surface, — and he should ever possess a smile as 
^^K cordial and a tone as parental for the neglected 
^^P child of poverty and ignorance, as for the more 
^■^ favored son of wealth and ease. 

, 2. Bo not allow your pupils to direct their 
V own studies. Whatever their age may be, they 

I are seldom capable of doing this. It is the aim 
of the young to get over a long course of study. 
They are usually pleased to belong to higher 
classes, before they have mastered the branches 
taught in the lower. If children are suffered to 
direct their own studies, they usually make 
themselves very poor scholars. This is the bane 
of many of our select schools and academies, 
where the teacher yields this right in order to 
secure pupils and a salary. But no one, not even 
the parent, is as competent as the teacher ought 
I to he, to direct in this matter. He has the best 

opportunity, daily, to fathom the pupil's attain- 
ments, and to understand his deficiencies. He 
' claim the right to direct. In case the pupil 
withstands his decision, the teacher shoidd appeal 
the jjarent, and endeavoi tioeie \ft so^Kox^ia 



A mlatake.— An egiegioos evil in sU Bcboola.— XUustrated. 

point, a thing generally within his power, if, 
indeed, he is right If the parent, too, is obsti- 
nate, and firmly insists upon the wrong course, 
the teacher may, perhaps, submit, though he 
can not submit without the consciousness that 
his province has been invaded. 

It is too frequently the case that the teacher 
at the first yields all this ground voluntarily, by 
asking the children what they wish to study. 
"When he has once made them a party in this 
question, he need not w^onder if they claim to be 
heard. This ho should not do. He should first 
be sure that he is qualified to direct aright, and 
then, as a matter of course, proceed to do it, 
just as the physician would prescribe for the . 
physical malady of such a child. The latter is 
not more the rightful duty of the physician, than 
the former is of the school-teacher. Neither has 
the power to enforce his prescription against the 
parents' consent, — but that consent may be taken 
for granted by both, till informed that it is 
withheld. 

I may here remark that in aU my intercourse 
with the young, whether in the common or the 
higher school, I have found no greater evU than 
that of proceeding to the more difficult branches 
before the elementary studies have been mastered. 
It is no uncommon thing to find those who have 
" attended " to the higher mathematics — algebra, ■ 
geometry, and the like — whose reading and writ^ 
i iog are wretched in ths exXxema^ asA -^V'lafe. 



^^^H Do Dot attempt too many thiagB. 

^^ spelling is absolutely intolerable 1 They have 
been pursuing quadratics, but are unable to ex- 

» plain why they " carry one for every ten " ; they 
have wandered among the stars in search of 
■ other worlds, by the science of astronomy, with- 
out knowing the most simple points in the 
geography of our own ; they have studied loga- 
rithms and infinite series, but can not be safely 
trusted to add a column of figures or to com- 
pute the simple interest upon a common note ! 
In short, they have studied every tkmg, except 
^H what is most useful to be known in practical 
^B life, and have really leaTmed — nothing I 
^H Now if this evil — grievous and extensive as it 
^H is at present — is destined ever to be abated, it is 
^^m to be accomplished by the instrumentality of the 
^^B teacher, acting in his appropriate sphere, in the 
^^B capacity of a director as to the course of study 
^^V for the young. He must not be a man who can 
^■^ merely teach, but one who understands the high 
import of a true education, and knows how to 
prescribe the order of its progress ; one, in short, 
^H who wUl never attempt to erect a showy super- 
^B structure upon an insufficient foundation, 
^^^/ 3. I)o not attempt to teach too many things. 
There is a tendency at present to introduce too 
many things into all our schools. Nothing is 
more common than to hear our public lecturers 
declare, as they become a little enthusiastic in 
any given department, that "this branch should 
once he made a study m omx QO^cKt^tO^^^fi^lk^ 
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Haba no ambiKUOUH mark apon mind. — "Mind your buMnesB." 

This is heard of almost the whole round of the 
natural sciences. But it seems to me to be dic- 
tated by over-wrought enthusiasm. Every thing 
can not he well taught in our schools ; nor should 
too much he attempted. It is the province of 
our schools — particularly our common schools — 
to afford thorough instruction in a few things, and 
to awaken a desire for more extended attain- 
ment. The instruction given should, as far as 
possible, be complete in itself, — ^while it should 
afford the means of making further advance- 
ment ; but that instruction which being merely 
superficial, neither itself infonns the mind nor 
imparts the desire and the means of future self- 
improvement, is worse than useless ; it is posi- 
tively injurious. A few branches thoroughly 
possessed are worth more than a thousand merely 
glanced at, — and the idea of changing our com- 
mon schools to universities, whei'G our children, 
before they pass from the years of their baby- 
hood, are to grasp the whole range of the sciences, 
is one of the most preposterous that has grown 
up even in this age of follies. The teacher, then, 
should not undertake too much ; he should be 
sure that he can accomplish what he undertakes. 
The marh he makes upon the young should he 
no uncertain sign. , 

4. Never attend to extraneous btisiness in 

school hours. This is a common fault. Many 

teachers neglect their duties in school to write 

I Jetter^ or tranaact BUcfa ottuairiovisayae& ^«. ^ms^. 
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be done at home. This is always ■wrong. There 
is no time for it in any school ; for a diligent 
teacher can always find full employment even 
with a small number. Besides, he has engaged 
to devote himself to the school ; and any depart- 
ure from this is a violation of his contract. 
The children will so view it, and thus lose much 
of their respect for the teacher. Moreover, if 

tthey see him neglect his business for some other, 
they will be very likely to neglect theirs, and 
thus disorder will he introduced. I hold that the 
teacher is bound to devote every moment of 
school hours to active labor for the school. 
5. Avoid making excuses to visitors for the 
defects of your school. Franklin, I think, said that 
.^ " a man who is good for making excuses, is good 
for nothing else." I have often thought of this 

(as I have visited the schools of persons given to 
this failing. It is sometimes quite amusing to 
hear such a teacher keep up a sort of running 
apology for the various pupUs. A class is called to 
read. The teacher remarks, "This class have but 
just commenced reading in this book." Stephen 
finishes the first paragraph, and the teacher adds, 
"Stephen has not attended school very regularly 
lately." William reads the second. "This boy," 
says the teacher, "was very backward when I 
came here — he has but just joined this class." 
Charles executes the third. " That boy has an 
impediment in his speech." Reuben follows. "It 
is almost impossible to Tna\te e. at«A xeaArat cit 



I Pity eicitod.— " When / ohhb hen," 

Beuben ; he never seems to pay the least atten- 
tion. I have bestowed unwearied puins upon 
liim," Mary takes her turn. " This girl has lost 
her book, and her father refuses to buy her an- 
other." Mary here blushes to the eyes, — for 
though she could bear his reproof, she still has 
some sense of family pride ; she bursts into tears, 
while Martha reads the next paragraph. " I have 
tried all along," says the teacher, "to make this 
girl raise her voice, but still she will almost stiSe 
her words." Martha looks dejected, and the next 
in order makes an attempt. 

Now, the teacher in all this has no malicious 
design to wound the feelings of every child in 
the class, — and yet he as effectually accomplishes 
that result as if he had premeditated it. Every 
scholar is interested to read as well as possible 
in the presence of strangers ; every one makes 
the effort to do so ; yet every one is practically 
pronounced to have failed. The visitors pity the 
poor pupils for the pain they are made thus need- 
lessly to suffer, and they pity aJso the weaJcneas 
of tliepoor teacher, whose love of approbation has 
80 bhnded his own perception that he is regard- 
less of the feelings of others, and thinks of nothing 
but his own. 

This over-anxiety for the good opinion of others 
shows itself in a still less amiable light, when the 
teacher frequently makes unfavorable allusions to 
his predecessor. "When I came here," says the 
sr, siguifleantly, " I found. th.fe\n. ^M-^k^k. "ts«A^ ■ 
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Oi', if a little disorder occurs in school, he 
I takes care to add, " I found the school in perfect 
. confusion,"— or, " the former teacher, as near as I 
can learn, used to allow the children to talk and 
play as much as they pleased." Now, whatever 
view we take of such a course, it is impossible to 
pronounce it any thing better than despicable 
meanness. For if the charge is true, it is by no 
means magnanimous to publish the faults of an- 
other ; and if it is untrue in whole or in part, as 
most likely it is, none hut a contemptible person 
would magnify another'a failings to mitigate his 
own. 

There is still another way in which this love 
of personal applause exhibits itself. I have seen 
teachers call upon their brightest scholars to re- 
cite, and then ask them to tell their age, in order 
to remind the visitor that they were very young 
to do so well ; and then insinuate that their older 
pupils could of course do much better. 

All these arts, however, recoil upon the teacher 
who uses them. A visitor of any discernment 
sees through them at once, and immediately sus- 
pects the teacher of conscious incompetency or 
willful deception. The pupils lose their respect 
for a man whom they all perceive to he acting a 
dishonorable part. . I I'epeat, then, never attempt 
to cover the defects of your schools by making 
ridiculous excuses. 

6. Never compare one child with another. It 
^ IB a poor way of at.iTYiTi^B,fe\T\g a. ^viXl ^-ygp^ ^a ^ 
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pare him with a better scholar. It is the direct 
way to engender hatred in the mind of the one, 
and the most consummate self-complacency in 
the other. Not one child in a thousand can be 
pubUcly held up to the school as a patfem of ex- 
cellence, without becoming excessively vain ; at 
the same time, all the other scholars will be more 
or less excited to envy. Such a course is always 
unsafe ; almost always injurious. 

7. Avoid wounding the sensibilities of a duW^ 
child. There will always be those in every school 
who are slow to comprehend. After their class- 
mates have grasped an idea during the teacher'a 
explanation, they still have the vacant stare, the 
unintelligent expression. This may be so after q 
second or a third explanation. The teacher is now 
strongly tempted to indulge in expressions of im- 
patience, if not of opprobrium. This temptation 
he should resist. Such children are to be pitied 
for their dullness ; but never to be censured for 
it. It is an unfeeling thing to sting the soul 
that is already benighted. He should cheer and 
encourage such a slow mind to greater effort, by 
the sunshine of kind looks and the wai-m breath 
of sympathy, rather than freeze up the feeble 
current of vivacity which yet remains there by a 
forbidding frown or a blast of reproach. A dull 
child is almost always afEectionate ; and it is 
through the medium of kindness and patience 
that such a one is most effectually stimulated. 
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I unreasonably interfere with your plans. It must 
Ite expected that some of the parents will wiali 
i-to dictate to the teacher what course he shall 
pursue, at least in relation to theh- own children. 
This will sometimes bring them to the school- 
room, perhaps iu a tone of complaint, to set the 
teacher right. Whenever a parent thua steps be- 
yond the bounds of propriety, the teacher should 
never lose his self-possession. He should always 
\ speak the language of courtesy, in frankness, but 
I in firmness. He should reason with the parent, 
L and if possible convince him, — but he should 
I never insult nor abuse him. It may be well to 
propose to see him at his own house, in order to 
talk over the matter more at his leisure. I recol- 
lect once a parent sent a hasty refusal to pur- 
3ce8sary book for his son, — a refusal 
clothed in no very respectful language. I gave 
the lad a courteous note directed to his father, 
in which I intimated my desire to have an inter- 
[ view with him at his house at such time as he 
I. might appoint. In half an hour the boy came 
[ bounding back with the desired book, informing 
I me that his father said, " he guessed he might as 
well get the l5hok, and done with it," My inter- 
i with that parent was ever afterward of 
the most plea.sant kind. A supercilious parent 
I can never gain an advantage over a teacher, un- 
! can first provoke him to impatience or 
L anger. As long as the teacher is perfectly self- 
led he is impreg 
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The Btudy of thn Bible.— Bide no iohbiea in teaching. 

9. Never make the study of the Bible a pun- ' 
ishment. I have known a teacher to assign sun- 
dry passages of the Bible, condemnatory of a 
particular sin, to be committed to memory as a 
punishment. I have also known the idle scholar 
to be detained after school to study passages of 
Scripture, because he had failed to learn his 
other lessons in due time. I believe this to be 
bad policy, as well as doubtful religion. The leg- 
sons that a child thus learns are always con- 
nected, in his mind, with unpleasant associations. 
His heart is not made better by truths thus 
learned. The Bible, indeed, should be studied by 
the young ; but they should be attracted to it by 
the spirit of love, rather than driven to it by the 
spirit of vindictiveness. They who suppose that 
children can be made to love the Bible by being 
thus driven to the study of it, have sadly mis- 
taken the human heart, 

1 0. Ride no " hobbies " in teaching. Almoslj^ 
overy man, in whatever vocation, has some hobby, 
some "o?ie idea," which he pushes forward on all 
occasions, no matter what may be the conse- 
quences. It is not strange that it is often thus 
with the teacher. If the teacher has any inde- 
pendence of mind, any originality, he wlU, at 
some period in life, naturally incline to try some 
experiments in teaching. Partly on account of 
the novelty of the plan, and partly on account 
of the teacher's interest in the success of his 

I pwn meaaure, he fin ds it WQT^a_^e\i- \fi. *<!&& '3«aSi 
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where it was first tried ; and he rejoices that he 
has made a discovery. Teaching now possesses 
a new interest for him, and he very likely be- 
comes enthusiastic. He applies his new measure 
to other classes and loudly recommends it to 
other teachers. For a time it succeeds, and it be- 
■ comes his hobby. Whenever a stranger visits his 
Bchool, he shows off his new measure. Whenever 
he attends a teachers' meeting, he describes it, 
and perhaps presents a class of his pupils to 
verify its excellence. He abandons his old and 
long-tried plans, and persists in the new one. 
By and by the novelty has worn away, and his 
pupils become dull under its operation, and rea- 
son suggests that a return to the former methods 
would be advisable. Still, because it is his inven- 
tion, he persists. Others try the experiment. 
Some succeed ; some fail. Some of them by a 
public speech commit themselves to it, and then 
persist in it to preserve their consistency. In this 
way a great many objectionable modes of teach- 
ing have gained currency and still hold their 
away in many of our schools. 

Among these I might mention concert retita- 
tion, and oral instruction when made a substi- 
tute for study. Of the origin and tendency of 
, the former, 1 have spoken more at length in the 
chapter on " Conducting Recitations." Of the 
latter, a word or two may be said in thLs place. 

It was found years ago, in the earlier at- 
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Orlsin of tile oral Moniu.— Bnby-Calk I— Qroat leariiiiig ! 

rapid strides in acquiring knowledge through the 
^ sole medium of oral instruction. As might have 
been foreseen, they became intensely interested 
in hearing about things which had surrounded 
them all their days, but which they had never 
Shut in as they were from the privilege of 
sight, there was nothing to distract their atten- 
tion from whatever was communicated to them 
through the sense of hearing ; and as they had 
been blind from their birth, this discipline of at- 
tention had been going on from infancy. Under 
these circumstances, their progress in knowledge 
by mere oral teaching was astonishing. This was 
all well. But soon, some one conceived the idea 
of substituting oral Instruction for study among 
seeing children. Immediately there was an oral 
mania. Infant schools grew up in every vil- 
lage, — infant school manuals were prepared, filled 
with scientific iaby-talk, for the use of the 
' Trorthy dames who were to drive the hobby, and 
the nineteenth century bade fair to do more 
I towaixi lighting up the fires of science than all 
time before had accomplished I It was truly 
wonderful, for a time, to listen to the learned 
volubility of these same infant schools. The 
wonders of astronomy, chemistry, botany, and 
zoology, with the terms of Cuvier's classification, 
1 and a thousand other things, were all detailed 
L with astonishing familiarity by pupils under five 
f years of age ! Some eminent teachers sagely 
^^k the hint and adopted the oral system with 
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Bxtended to higher clafiaes.— A rojal road I— Eyes are useless orbs I 

their older classes. The sciences were taught by 
lectures. The pupils of this happy day had 
nothing to do but to sit and receive. To be 
sure, sometimes, they would become inattentive, 
and it would be discovered by their teachers that 
they did not retain quite all that was told to 
them. This, however, was no fault of the system, 
it was urged ; the system was well enough, but 
unfortunately, the pupils had eyes, and their 
attention was frequently diverted by the unlucky 
use of these worthless organs A royal road, sure 
enough, was found to the temple of science, too 
long beyond mortal reach, by reason of the 
rugged footpath over which the student was 
compelled to climb. Happy, glorious day ! No 
more must toil and thought be the price of suc- 
cess ! No more must the midnight oil be con- 
sumed, and the brain be puzzled, in search of 
the wisdom of ages I No more must the eyes be 
pained — (they are hereafter to be considered en- 
cumbrances) — ^in searching the classic page ; the 
ear is to be the easy inlet to the soul. * * * 



Such was the hohby of 1829 to 1831 in our 
I own country. During sixteen years past, those 
F babes of the infant schools have grown into 
r " young men and maidens," in no way diatin- 
I guished, after all, unless they have since achieved 
ySistiBotion by actual stviAy. TJYta vayOa qI -^\>fiBft j 
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higher schools have obtained whatever they now 
value in their education, mainly by the use of 
thei/r eyes, notwithstanding at one time their 
worthy guides would have almost deemed it a 
blessing to have had their eyes put out. It has 
been found that God was indeed wise in the 
bestowment of sight, — and some, at least, have 
acknowledged that a method that is "well suited 
to the instruction of those who are blind, be- 
cause it is the only possible one for them, may 
not be the best for those who can see. At the 
present time, the sentiment begins to prevail, 
that oral instruction can never supply the place of 
study ; that the lecturing, or " pouring-in process," 
can not long secure the attention ; that the mind, 
by merely receiving, gains no vigor of its own; 
and that scholars must be made, if made at all, 
mainly by their own exertions in the use of books. 
It would be easy to mention other examples 
of hobbies which have been ridden by teachers 
very much to the injury of their schools. Those 
already given may, however, suffice for the pur- 
pose of illustration. Let it be remembered, then, 
that no one method of instniction comprises all 
the exceUences and avoids all the defects of 
good teaching; and that he is the wisest teacher 
who introduces a judicious variety into hia modes 
of instruction, profiting by the suggestions of 
others, but relying mainly upon his own careful 
observation, eschewing all " patent methods," and 
never losing his common sense. 
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Under the head of hobbies, I may add one 
otlier remark. Many teachers have some favorite 
branch of studij, in which, because they excel, 
they take special delight. One man is a good 
mathematician, another an expert accountant, a 
third a skillful grammarian. Now the danger is, 
that the favorite branch of study may become 
the hobby, — and that the other branches will be 
neglected. This is, indeed, not unfrequently the 



Again, some teachera are more interested in 
the higher branches generally, because they were 
the last pursued in their college course, or for 
Bome other reason. They therefore neglect the 
lower studies, to the great detriment of the youth 
under their charge. Against all such partial views, 
the teacher should take great pains to guard 
himself. He may fall l^nconsciously and almost 
imperceptibly into some of these errors. Let m.e 
add the caution, then, — never allow your par- 
tiality for one study, or a class of studies, to 
divert your attention from, all those other branches 
which are necessary to constitute, a good edu- 
cation. 

It is surely to the discredit of teachers that 
they are so readily "tossed to and fro, and car- 
ried about with every wind of doctrine, by the 
slight of men, and cunning craftiness." Growth 
or evolution is entirely consistent with modera^' 
tion and stability. To know what we should 
vw into, we must trace our route into tli§ 
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future by the light of educational science, and 
that there may be perfect continuity of growth, 
we must know the past and the present of edu- 
cation. We will gain sureness and stability in 
the formation of our opinions by recollecting 
that a course of practice that has had the long 
Hanction of the wise and the good is likely to 
have a large measure of truth in it ; and that 
"the suppression of every error is conunonly fol- 
lowed by a temporary aacendency of the contrary 
one." (Spencer.) Every decade has its educa^ 
tional epidemic made possible by shallow think- 
ing and a chronic discontent with things as they 
are. These spasmodic efforts at reform are the 
Bource of some good and much evil. They call 
attention to imperfections ; but by a gross exag- 
geration of defects they destroy public faith in 
what is good, and by the show of false lights 
betray the cause of substantial progress, "Prog- 
ress," says the Dictionnavre de P^dagogia, "is 
not a force that acts spasmodically, but is a 
logical and graduated evolution, in which the 
idea of to-day is connected with that of yester- 
day, as the latter is to a still more remote past." 



BECTION 11.— THINGS TO BE PEHFORMED. 

L Convince your scJiolars by your conduct 

I you are their friend. It is all-important 

1 you should gain complete ascendency over 

if.e minds of your pupila. In no wa.Y ^ ^^"*' 
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point so successfully gained as by leading them 
to feel that you are their tnie friend. When 
they feel this, ail their sentiments of generosity, 
gratitude, and love, conspire to lead them to 
render cheerful obedience to your wishes. GJovem- 
ment then becomes easy ; instruction is no longer 
irksome ; and you can most cordially respond to 
the poet, in that beautiful sentiment too seldom 
fuUy realized : — 

" Dellgitful taak I to rear the tender thoueht, 
Aud teach, the young idea how to ahoQl, 
To pour the fresh instruction o'er the mind. 
To breathe the enJiyening spirit, and to to 
The sGQOTous |iurpoaa in the ^lowine breast." 

But effectually to convince them that you are 
thus their friend, is not the work of a moment. 
Words alone can never do it. You may make 
professions of interest in them, but it is all to 
no purpose. Your actions, your looks, your ■whole 
spirit must show it. Id order thus to exhibit it, 
you must feel a deep, an all-pervading interest 
in the welfare of every child. You must love 
your profession, and you must love — sincerely 
love — those whom you are called to teach. If 
you do not love the work of teaching, and can 
•not bring yourself to love the children of your 
charge, you may not expect success. It was long 
ago declared that 

"Love only is the loan for love," — 

and this is specially true with the love of chU- 
tdren. Their souls 



se who love them. Strive, then, to gain this 
point with them, not by empty pretensions, 
always quickly read and as quickly despised by 
the young ; but by that full, frank, cordial ex- 
pression of kindness in your manner toward 
them, which, being based upon deep principle in 
yourself, is sure at once to win their affection, 
and their ready compliance with aU your reason- 
able requisitions. 

JL Take special care that the- school-house and i 
its appendages are kept in good order. This is a 
part of every teacher's duty. He should have an 
eye that is constantly on the alert to perceive the 
smallest beginnings of injury to any part of the 
premises. It is often painful to see a new school- 
house, that has with much care and expense been 
put in perfect order, very soon cut and otherwise 
disfigured by the pupils, — the glass broken, the 
ceiling soiled, the desks and floors stained with 
ink, and every thing bearing the marks of youth- 
ful destructiveness. The teacher should be held 
accountable for such results, for he can by proper 
vigilance prevent them. 

Some of his first lessons to his pupils should 
be upon the subject of practical neatness, in re- 
gard to every thing that pertains to the school 
They should be impressed with the belief that he 
holds neatness as a cardinal virtue. Daily should 
he watch to discover the first violation of pro- 
priety upon the premises. This first violation 
h should be promptly met. There \a gtft«A 'wSsiJsyxi. 
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Cara of boolts, desks, etc.— Highte of proper^. 

in the adage which enjoins us to "resist the be- 
ginnings." 

So, too, he should exercise an oversight of the 
books belonging to the pupUa. Many books are 
speedily destroyed by children for the want of a 
little care of the teacher, — probably more than 
aro worn out by use. He should also occasionally 
inspect the desks, with a view to promote a com- 
mendable neatness there. The teacher has an 
undoubted right to inspect any part of the premi- 
ses, — but by a little adroitness he can interest the 
children in a reform of this kind, and then they 
will desire that he should witness their care- 
fulness. 

I may add further, that the children should not 
only be required to respect the school-house and 
its appendages, but they should also be taught to 
regard the sacredness of all property, either pub- 
lic or private. The neighboring garden or or- 
chard should be held to be inviolable. The 
teacher may not have the authority to compel 
compliance with his direction or advice beyond 
Bchool-hours ; but he should endeavor to exercise 
a moral influence in the school which will be 
more powerful even than compulsion. So in 
regard to public buildings, such as churches and 
court-houses ; and all public grounds, — as parks, 
commons, and cemeteries,— the teacher should 
inculcate not only the duty to abstain from in- 
juring them, but a commendable desire to see 
them improved and beauti&ei. \b. Ksuiesvia^ 'A i^^ 



■ AnjHTicaQ deatraotiTenesB.— Qenend reformation.,— IHnstratioii. 

I remarked by foreigners, there is a strange ten- 
L dency to destructiveness. In our public buildings 
m the waUs are usually disfigured by names and 
m drawings ; and even our cemeteries do not escape 
I the violence of the knives of visitors, the trees 
I Ijeiug cut and marked with names, and the 
fe flowers plucked off a.nd carried away. It is to be 
I toped that our teachers will so exercise a reform- 

■ ing influence, that the next generation shall ex- 
w ercise a higher principle, as well as a better taste, 
I in all these matters, which, small as they are, 
Iznake up no mean part of the manners and raor- 
Rals of a people. 

I in When scholars do ivrong, it is soinetiwea ly 
Wbest to withhold immediate reproof, hut to describe 
Ka simitar case in general instruction. This is 
K;ODe of the most effectual modes of curing the 
I «vil in the wrong-doer himself. It, moreover, 
Ijgives the teacher a valuable text for a lesson on 
Imorals before the whole school. Care should gen- 
lerally be taken not to lead the school to suspect 
ttihe individual in your mind, while at the same 
■tiine the parable should so fit the case, as to pre- 
BOlude the necessity of saying to the offender, as 
■fifathan did to David : " Thou art the man." 
I A case wiH illustrate this, I recollect once to 
Lhave found, among a large number of composi- 
t-tions presented by a class, one that I knew to 
I have been copied. No notice was taken of it at 
■the time ; hut some days afterward, a case was 
|p,Mffwhfl,< tj^ the class. lesembUTia "Ooft crc*. ''ias^ 
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had actually occurred. After exciting considerar 
ble interest in the case, they were told that such 
a thing had happened among their own nnmber : 
that I did not choose to expose the individual ; 
but, if any of them thought it would be honoi^ 
able for them to confess such an offense to me 
in case they had committed it, they might seek 
a private opportunity to do so. In less than 
twenty-four hours no less than four made such a 
confession, detailing freely the extent and the 
circumstances of their offending. In this way 
four were reformed, where by direct reproof only 
one could have been reached. It was a frank, 
not a forced confession ; and I was thus easily 
made to know the extent of this sin in the school. 
By this simple expedient, I have reason to beheve, 
plagiarism was effectually eradicated, for that 
term at least, in the whole class, and that too 
without the loss of any pupil's good-will. 

It is generally wiser to endeavor to reach the 
evil in its whole extent, than to expend one's 
strength upon a single instance of wrong-doing. 
The conscience of the whole school may some- 
times be profitably aroused, while the particular 
individual is quite as effectively corrected as he 
would be by a direct reproof, 
I ,1 IV. Be accurate. This is necessary in order to 
secure the respect of your pupils. What the 
teacher professes to know he should be sure of. 
jlpproxiiiiations to the truth are not enough to 
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.makeB a blunder by stating wbat is not true in 
regard to any fact or principle in science, any 
event in history, or any item of statistics, he 
lowers himself very much in the estimation ol: 
jaM those who are capable of detecting his error. 
If he does not know, he may frankly say so, and 
incur no just censure, provided the point be one 
about which he hag not had the opportunity to 
gain the requisite information. But when he 
attempts to speak with the authority of a teacher, 
he "should know that whereof he affirms." "The 
character of the teacher," says Professor Olmsted, 
"is suhied by frequent mistakes, Uke that of a 
book-keeper or banker. It is surprising to see 
how soon even the youngest learner will lose his 
confidence and respect for his teacher, when he 
has detected in him occasional mistakes. At 
every such discovery he rises in his own estima- 
tion, and the teacher proportionally sinks. The 
very character of the pupil is injured by such Ein 
incident. He rapidly loses the docility and mod- 
esty so essential to the scholar, and becomes up- 
lifted with pride and self-importance." The super- 
ciliousness thus induced in the pupils, becomes 
a sore vexation to the teacher. He finds that 
his pupils are watching for his halting, — and he 
frequently fails, from this very circumstance, to 
do as well as he might. I know of no more piti- 
able condition on earth than that of a teacher, 
■who is attempting to teach what he does not 
fyXiy understand, while he is CQnaci.ou& tha^ tu& 
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pupils doubt his ability, from a frequent detec- 
tion of his rnistakea. 

Cultivate a pleasant countenance. Frowns 
and scowls always sit with ill grace upon the 
teacher's brow. I know that the trials and pei^ 
plexities incident to his daily life are eminently 
fitted "to chafe his mood" and to provoke his 
impatience. I know, too, that protracted confine- 
ment from the pure air and the bright sunlight, 
will almost necessarily render the nervous system 
morbidly sensitive, and the temper of course ex- 
tremely irritable. The outward exponent of all 
this is a dejected, and perhaps an angry, counte- 
nance. The eyebrows are drawn up so that the 
forehead is deeply and prematurely furrowed, 
while the angles of the mouth are suffered to drop 
downward, as if in token of utter despair. By 
Eind by the roguiahness of some unlucky urchin 
disturbs the current of his thoughts, — and sud- 
denly the brow is firmly knitted with transverse 
channels, the nostrils are distended, the jaws are 
firmly closed, the hps are compressed, the cheeks 
are flushed, and the eyes almost emit sparks from 
the pent-up fire within him. For the next half- 
hour ho frowns on all about him. The children, 
at first, aro awed by such a threatening aspect,— 
but soon they become accustomed to it, and 
the terrible very naturally gives place to the 
ridiculous. 

No man has a moral right to render those un- 
oomfortable who Burarand. ^um, \f^ Vaksteo 



covering his face witli the looks of discontent and 
nioroseness. It is peculiarly ivrong for the teacher 
to do it. It is for him to present an example of 
self-government under all circumstances, so that 
I he can consistently enforce the duty of self-con- 
trol upon the young. It is for him to show him,- 
self a man of principle, of benevolence, of cheerful 
devotion to his duty, however fuU of trials that 
duty may be ; and in no way can he do this more 
I effectually than by an amiable and engaging 
I countenance. A peevish, frowning teacher is very 
likely to produce petulance and suUennesa in his 
pupils ; while a cordial smile, like the genial beam 
of the spring-day sun, not only sheds a welcome 
light on all around, but it imparts a blessed heat, 
which penetrates the frigidity of the heart, dis- 
sipates the cheerless mists that hover there, 
and warms the generous affections into life and 
I beauty. 

We are so constituted that the inward and the 
I outward sympathfce with each other. Solomon 
says, "a merry heart maketh a cheerftil counte- 
t nance," — and I may venture to add, and with 
I tdmost as much tnith, a cheerful countenance 
Vmaketh a merr-y heart. An honest attempt to 
I bless others with the sight of a countenance that 
I is expressive of content and patience, is an act 
[■so praiseworthy in itself, that it will never go 
1 unrewarded. The gratifying response which such 
fca countenance is sure to call forth from others, 
^^^ck xeyemie ol '■m.-^as^ 'ess; 
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ment. He, therefore, who habitually bears about 
with him a sad or an angry countenance, while 
he constantly impairs the happiness of others, 
lacks at the same time an important instrumen- 
taiity for securing his own. 

But the question will arise, — can a man gain 
such ascendency over himself as to control the 
expression of his countenance? I answer, with- 
out hesitation, yes. " Whatever ought to be done, 
can be done." It ia not perfectly easy to do it, 
especially for the teacher. Still, self-control — full, 
complete self-control — is his appropriate duty as 
well as privilege. He must, as Carlyle quaintly 
enjoins, " learn to devour the chagrins of his lot." 
He must calculate beforehand that every day will 
bring its cares and its trials ; but he should daily 
resolve that they shall never take him by surprise, 
nor betray him into sudden impatience. Each 
morning, as he walks to the scene of his labors, 
he should fortify himself against sudden anger or 
habitual moroseness on this wise : " No doubt this 
day some untoward occurrence will transpire, cal- 
culated to try my patience and to provoke me to 
fretful words and angry looks. ATI my past expe- 
rience leads me to expect this. But this day I 
will try to resist the temptation to this weakness. 
I will try to be self-possessed. If any child i.s 
vicious, or fretful, or dull, or even impudent, I 
will endeavor to show that I can command my- 
seJf. If I feel some angry passion enkindling 
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deavor to smile before I speak. If I can to-day 
gain the victory over impatience, and can main- 
tain an even and cheerful temper, and express it 
constantly in my countenance, it will be easier 
to do it to-morrow. At all events, Til try." 

Taking hold thus in earnest, any man may 
soon be his own master. He can gain the vio- 
tory. If he can do it, he ought to do it. Hence 
I urge it as a duty. Nor is it merely a duty. 
It is a high privilege. A complete victory for a 
single day will bring its own reward. A man 
who feels that he has risen above his temptation, 
can return to his rest with a Ught and happy 
heart. Sleep to him will be sweet, and he will 
arise on the morrow with renewed strength for 
the fresh conflict, — and in the moral as well as 
in the literal warfare, every contest which ends 
in victory gives additional strength to the victor, 
while it weakens and disheartens bis enemy, 

VI, Study to acquire the art of aptly illustrat- 
ing a difficult subject. Some teachers content 
themselves with answering in the precise lan- 
guage of the book,, whenever a question for 
information is propounded. This, however, is by 
no means sufficient, even when the language of 
the book is strictly accurate ; much less, when 
the language is so vague as to convey no definite 
idea to the mind, either of the learner or the 
teacher. On the other hand, a man who is apt 
to teach, will devise some ingenious method of 
enlightening the mind of his pupil^ so that be , 
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^■^^diEill lay hold of the idea as with" a manly grasp, 

^H and make it his own forever. 

^H This point will, perhaps, be best lUuatrated by 
an example. A young man was employed to take 
charge of a school for a few days during a tem- 
porary illness of the regular instructor. He was a 
good scholar, as the world would say, and wes 
really desirous to answer the expectation of his 
employers. After the regular teacher had so far 

t recovered his health as to he able to leave his 
room, he walked one pleasant day to the school, 
to see what success attended the labors of the 
new incumbent. A class was reciting in natural 
philosophy. The subject under consideration 
was — the obstacles which impede the motion of 
machinery. The attraction of gravity, as one of 
these, was pretty easily disposed of ; for the 
class had before been instructed on that point. 
Friction came next. liere, too, the pupils, hav- 
ing had some practical experience of their own, 
in dragging their sleds, in skating, or perhaps in 
turning a grindstone, found no great difficulty. 
The book spoke a language sufficiently clear to 
be understood. Next came the "resistance of 
the various media," to use the language of the 
textr-book. "Yes," said the teacher, as one of 
the pupils gravely quoted this language, "that 
has no inconsiderable effect." 

"The 'resistance of the vaiHous media'?" — 
repeated one of the boys inquiringly, "I do not 
iaiow as I understand ■w^t madjw. maaiaai' 



' A puzjQe.— I^uther doubts.— An Interposition. 

"A medium is that in which a body moves," 
I was the ready reply which the teacher read from 
' the book. 
I I*wpil. A medium f 

Teacher. Yes; we say medium when we 

mean but one, and Tuedda when we mean more 

than one. 

Pu^l. When we mean but one? 
I TeoAiher. Tea ; m,edium is singular — media ia 
I plural 

I After this discussion, which began in philoso- 
[ phy but ended in grammar, the teacher was 

about to proceed to the next question of the, 

book. But the scholar was not yet satisfied, and 
I he ventured to press his inquiries a little further. 
I Pupil. Is this room a medium? 
I Teacher. This room? 

[ Pupil, Yes, sir ; you said that a medium was 
I "that in which anybody moves," and we all 

move in this room. 

Teacher. Yes, but medium does not mean a 

room ; it is the substance in which a body 

moves. 

Here the lad looked perplexed and unsatisfied. 

He had no clear idea of the meaning of this new 

term. The teacher looked at his watch, and then 
_ glanced at the remaining pages of the lesson, 

and seemed impatient to proceed, — so the pupil 
I forbore to inquire further. 

I The regular teacher, who had listened to the 
L discuasion with no ordinary iDXfetea\i,\w^'Q. \>feRKKiafc 



he admired the inquisitiveness of the boy, and 
because he wag curious to discover how far the 
new incumbent possessed, the power of illustra- 
tion, here interposed. 

"John," — taking his watch in his hand — 
"would this watch continue to go, if I sliould 
drop it into a pail of water?" 

"I should think it would not long," said John, 
after a little reflection. 

"Why not?" said his teacher, as he opened 
his watch. 

" Because the water would get around the 
wheels of the watch and stop it, I should think," 
said John. 

"How would it be if I should drop it into a 
quart of molasses?" 

The boys laughed. 

"Or into a barrel of tar?" 

The boys stiU smiled. 

" Suppose I should force it, while open, into a 
quantity of lard." 

Here the boys laughed heartily, while John 
said, "the watch would not go in any of these 
articlea" 

"Articles?" said his teacher, "why not say 
media ? " 

John's eye glistened as he caught the idea. 
"0, I understand it now." 

His teacher then said, that many machines 

worked in air, — then the air was the medium. 

■ A. fish swims in "watuT, — -"wa^yei ^ hia mediuuo.. 
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A fish could hardly swim in molasses or tar. 
"Now," inquired he, "why not?" 

" Because of the resistance of the medium," 
said John, with a look of satisfaction. 

"Now why will the watch go in air and not 
in water?" 

" Because the water is more dense," said John 
promptly. 

"Then upon what does the resistance of a 
medium depend ? " 

Here the new teacher interposed, and said that 
was the next question in the book, and he was 
just going to ask it himself. The regular teacher 
put his watch into his pocket and became a 
spectator again, and the lesson proceeded with 
unwonted vivacity. The difEerence between these 
two teachers mainly consisted in the fact, that 
one had the ingenuity to devise an expedient to 
meet a difficulty whenever occasion required, — 
the other had not. 

Now in order to teach well, a man should 
diligently seek for expedients. He should en- 
deavor to foresee the very points where the 
learner will stumble, and provide himself with 
the means of rendering timely aid. If an object 
can not be described in words, let it be compared 
with what it resembles, or with what it contrasts. 
If it be an object of sense, and words and com- 
parisons fail to describe it, — in the absence of 
apparatus to represent it, let the teacher spring 
to the blackboard and esecMte o. tmatY dtawta^ 
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nf it. In this way the construction or the ■work- 
ng of a machine, the form of a bone or the 
fcction of a joint, the shape of a town 'or the 
blan of a building, — in short, almost every sub-^ 
ject that involves the relation of form, size, pro- 
•ortion, quantity, or number, will admit of visible 
llustration. He, then, is the successful teacher 
nrho is able at the moment to seize upon the 
best expedient, and render it subservient to his 
purpose. 

Vn. Take advantage of unusual occurrences 
• make a moral or religious impression. In a 
(former chapter I have urged it as a part of the 
teacher's work, to ci^ltivate and strengthen both 
1 moral sentimenta and the religious feelings 
|of the members of his school. This is not most 
flectuaUy done by a formal mode of speaking 
) them on these subjects. If a particular hour 
} set apart for formal lectures on their duty to 
iheir fellow-men and their obligations to God, 
ihey are very apt to fortify their sensibihties 
gainst the most faithful appeals, and thus ren- 
Ber them powerless. The wise teacher will watch 
Hor the fit opportunity, and, just at the moment 
pfhen the heart is prepared by some siiitable" 
)ccurrence, — when by some exhibition of the 
reator's power it is awed into reverence, or 
loftened into submission ; or by some display of 
i it is warmed into gratitude, or ani- 
mated with delight, — with a few words, season- 
ably and " fitly spoken," \ie &xeia XVe \\Q.\i5emH». 



t forever. Speaking at tlie right time, every ear 
[ listens, and every heart feels. 

Perhaps many of my readers can revert to 
[ Bome season in their childhood, endeared to them 
I hy a precioiis recollection of golden words thus 
f opportunely uttered, — words fraught with truth 
[ which in after-life has had an unspeakable influ- 
I ence in the formation of their character. One 
I or two examples connected with my own expe- 
J rience may be presented, more fully to illus- 
I trate my meaning ; while at the same time they 
I may afford, it is hoped, some valuable hints for 
f the encouragement and guidance of such young 
I teachers, as desire in this way to make them- 
L selves the instruments of lasting benefit to the 
I young. 

Example I. I can never foi^t — nor would I 

I could — a lesson impressed upon my own 

I youthful mind, conveying the truth that we are 

f constantly dependent upon our Heavenly Father 

tfor protection. In a plain country school-house, 

I some twenty-five children, including myself, were 

assembled with our teacher on the afternoon of 

a summer's day. We had been as happy and as 

thoughtless as the sportive lambs that cropped 

' the clover of the neighboring hill-side. Engrossed 

I with study or play, — for at this distance of time 

r it is impossible to tell which, — we had not noticed 

the low rumbling ot the distant thunder, till a 

sudden flash of lightning arrested our attention. 

Immediately the^am^'^c^ V?^ftS^^>^ "Qo!^ «2«r«ja- 
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and a corresponding gloom settled upon every 
face within. The elder girls, with the charac- 
teristic thoughtfulness of woman, hastily inquired 
whether they should not make the attempt to 
lead their younger brothers and sisters to the 
paternal roof before the bursting of the storm. 
For a moment our little community was thrown 
into utter confusion. The teacher stepped hastily 
to the door, to survey more perfectly the aspect 
of the western heavens. Immediately returning, 
he signified to the children that there would not 
be time for them to reach their homes before the 
1;gmpest would he upon them. Oppressed with 
dread, — for it is no uncommon thing for children 
in the country to be terrified by lightning,-— some 
of the youngest of us clung to our older brothers 
or sisters, while others, being the sole represent- 
atives of their family in the school, for the first 
time felt their utter loneliness in the midst of 
strangers, and gave utterance to their feelings in 
audible sighs or unequivocal sobs. 

The teacher, meanwhUe, with an exemplary 
calmness and self-possession, closed the windows 
and the doors, and then seated himself quite near 
the younger pupils, to await the result. The thick 
darkness gathered about us, as if to make the 
glare of the lightning, by contrast, more startling 
to our vision ; while the loud thunder almost in- 
stantly followed, as it were the voice of God. 
The wind howled through the branches of a ven- 
f .erable tree near by, \)eTidin^ \te ^ajs A?3 ^ccank^ gtod | 
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threatening to break asunder the cords which 
bound it to its mother earth. An angry gust 
assailed the humble building where we were shel- 
tered ; it roared down the capacious chimney, 
violently closed a shutter that lacked a fastening, 
breaking the glass by its concussion, and almost 
forced in the frail window-sashes on the westerly 
side of the room. Quicker and more wild the 
lightnings glared — flash after flash — as if the 
heavens were on iire ; louder and nearer the 
thunder broke above our heads, while the in- 
mates of the room, save the teacher, were pale 
with terror. 

At this moment there was a sudden cessation 
of the war of elements, — a hush — almost a pro- 
phetic pause 1 It was that brief interval which 
precedes the falling torrent. A dread stillness 
reigned within the room. Every heart beat hur- 
riedly, and every countenance told the consterna- 
tion that was reigning within. It was an awful 
moment ! 

With a calm voice, breathing a subdued and 
confiding spirit, the teacher improved this oppor- 
tunity to impress upon our young minds a great 
truth. "Fear not, children," said he, "it is your 
Heavenly Father that sends the storm as well as 
tiie sunshine and the gentle breeze. You have 
been just as much in his power all day, as you 
are at this moment. He has been as near you, 
supporting you, supplying you with breath, with 
life, all through the pleaaant laciresiti.^-, \i\>Ji.\J 
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I 



you did not see him. He is just as able to pro- 
tect you now, for 'not a sparrow fails to the 
ground without his notice,' — and he mleth the 
storm and 'ridetli upon the wings of the wind,' 
"We should ever feel -willing to trust him ; for 
he is ever able to grant us deliverance from all 
dangers which threaten us. God is here now to 
protect ns." 

Just as he had finished these words the rain 
began to fall. First the drops were few and scatr 
tered ; but soon the windows of heaven were 
opened, and the thirsty ground was abundantly 
satisfied. The sound of the thunder became 
fainter and fainter as the cloud passed away ; the 
sun burst out again in renewed splendor ; the 
full drops glittered in his beams upon the grass ; 
the birds began their songs ; the rainbow spanned 
the eastern hills; and our hearts, taught by the 
timely instructions of a good man, began to ex- 
pand with eagor gratitude for our preservation by 
the hand of our Heavenly Father. 

The remainder of the afternoon passed happily 
away ; and when our books were laid aside, and 
we were ready to burst out of the room to enjoy 
the refreshing air and participate in the general 
joy, the teacher, taking the Bible from the desk, 
asked us to remain quiet a moment, while he 
would read a few words that he hoped we should 
never forget. 

The passage was the following, from the 65th 



I 



The Bible speats.— Words fitly spoken.— Ttie effect. 

By terrible things In rlghteoUBiieBS wilt thoa answer ue, O Ood of 
oar salvation : wto apt the confidence of all the eniia of the earth, 
■jid of them that are afar off upon the sea. Whlcli by his strength 
Bettetb fast the mountains ; bein^ girded with power : which stllleth 
the noise of the eeas, the noiao of their waves, and the tumult of the 

They also that dwell in the uttermost parts arc afraid at thy 
toltens; thou raakest the outeoings of the morning and eveniim to 
rejoice. 

Thon viHitoat the earth and waterest it ; thou KCeaUy cnricheat 
It with the river of Qod, which is full of water ; thou preparest them 
com, when thou hast so provided for It. 

Thou waterest the ridges thereof abundantly ; thon settlest Uie 
furrows thereof: thou makeat it soft with showers: thou hleeacat the 
apringing thez-eof. 

Thou erowncBt the year ■with thy goodness ; and thy paths drop 
fatness. They drop upon the pastures of the wildemeas : and the little 
bllla rejoice on every side. 

The pastures are clothed with flocks; the valleys also are covered 
over with com ; they shout for joy, they also sing. 



After closing the book, the teacher said, "Go 
out now, children, and witness how perfectly 
these words have been fulfilled toward us this 
afternoon, — and from this day's mercies, leam 
hereafter to trust God as confidently in the 
storm, when he displays his power by his out- 
ward 'tokens,' as when he kindly smiles upon 
you in. the beams of the glorious sun, or gently 
breathes upon you in the morning breeze," 

We went forth bounding in gladness and 
gratitude, and saw the " outgoings of the evening 
to rejoice," — " the pastures clothed with flocks," 
— "the valleys covered over with com," — "the 
little hills rejoicing on every side " ; — we heard 

) the general shout for joy, — and we felt as 
never before had felt, a deep, thorough, 
ibidiog conviction of the truth, that GqA ia 
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our father and our friend ; the God op our sal- 
vation. 

I know not how soon these impressions faded 
from the minds of the other children, — but for 
myself I can say, that from that time to the 
present, whenever I have been exposed to ap- 
parent danger from the impending tempest, the 
warring elements, or the ravages of disease, the 
teachings of that hour have always revived in 
my mind to soothe my troubled spirit, and to 
re-assure my faith and confidence in the presence 
of an all-sufficient and merciful Preserver. A 
thousand times have I devoutly blessed the 
memory of that faithful teacher, for having so 
early and so happily turned my thoughts upward " 
to Him, in whom "we live, and move, and have 
our being." 



Example IL It was in the afternoon of a 
gloomy day in the latter part of November, when 
the pupils, consisting of some fifty boys, belong- 
ing to a school in a pleasant sea-port town in 
New England, were told by their teacher, a few 
minutes before the usual hour, that they might 
lay aside their studies, and prepare for dismis- 
sion. During the early part of the day there 
had been one of those violent south-east rain 
storms, BO common upon the sea-coast at that 
season of the year. It is well known to the 
observing mariner, that a storm from the south- 
east never continuea Aae^onA. ■c^^^aw^ 



■ Lnll ot the BtonQ.— Change at wind.— Early ddaralsalon. 

I hours ; and when the violence of the storm 
f abates, it is a comraon remark of the sailor, that 
I "the north-wester is not long in debt to the 
I south-easter," Previous to this change of wind, 
I however, there ia what is expressively termed 
I the "lull of the stomi" — a period when the rain 
I ceases to fall, the wind dies away to a perfect 
L calm, the barometer is suddenly depressed, the 
[ clouds hover almost upon the face of the earth, 
I shutting out the light of the sun, and causing a 
I cheerless damp to settle upon every thing ter- 
restrial, and a dreary gloom to enshroud the 
I mind itself. When the wind changes, these clouds 
L are not gradually dissolved and broken up, so 
r that the eye can catch transient glimpses of the 
blue sky beyond, as after a snow-storm in winter ; 
I but the dark drapery is suddenly lifted up, as if 
I by an unseen hand, and the western sky, from 
I the horizon upward, ia left more bright and 
I more charming than ever, to refresh the eye and 
\ reanimate the soul. 

I It was such a day, as before remarked, when 
I the pupils of this school — partly because of the 
L darkness in the school-room, and partly because 
I of their protracted confinement within a close 
I apartment during a gloomy afternoon — were, a 
\ little earlier than usual, about to be dismissed. 
I The pupils all seemed to welcome the happy 
I release that awaited them, — and in their eager- 
I ness to escape from confinement, they very natu- 
MsJIy neglected to observe tUevi sjticw&'uataRSi. -fesgstSk. 



\ for quiet and order in laying aside their books. 
It was, however, a fixed habit with the teacher, 
never to give the signal for leaving the room 
till all the pupils had taken the proper attitude for 
passing out with regularity, and then had com- 
posed themselves to perfect silence. On this occb:- 
sion, perhaps two minutes passed away while the 
boys were gradually, almost impatiently, bringiqg 
themselves to a compliance with this rule of the 

\ teacher. 

During this interval of waiting, the cloud, 

I unperceived by the teacher, had been slowly 
raised up from the western horizon, Just in time 
to allow the setting sun to bestow a farewell 
glance upon the son-owing world at his leave- 

i taking. Through the Venetian blinds that 
guarded the windows toward the west, the celes- 
tial light gleamed athwart the apartment, and 
painted the opposite wall, in front of the pupils, 
with streaks of burnished gold I In an instant 
every countenance was changed. A smile now 
joyously played, where before sadness and dis- 
content had held their moody reign. The teacher 
was reminded, by all these circumstances, of the 
beautiful language of the prophet, which promised 
the gift of "the garment of praise for the ^irit 
of heaviness." What could be more appropriate 
on this occasion than a song of praise 1 With- 
out speaking a single word, the teacher com- 
menced one of the little songs already familiar 

I to the whole Bchool ; — 



Lo, the lieavena are brvelkiDg, 
Pore and bright above ; 

Lite and light awaldng, 
Murmur — (fod is lor>6. 



Kovind yon plnc-clad max 
Flows B golden flood ; 

Hear the sparklliig fount 
Whisper — Qo<l Is good. 



Instantly every voice that had ever sung, now 

t uttered heartfelt praise. The attendant circum- 

Btances, taken at the happy moment, furnished 

I such an impressive commentary upon the import 

I of the words, that they were felt, aa they never 

' "before had been felt, to be the words of precious 

truth. Every heart throbbed in unison with the 

sentiment. At the close of the song, there was 

profound silence in the room. After a moment's 

. pause, during which the truth that &od is good 

[ seemed to pervade each mind and hold it in 

t silent reverence, — the signal for departure was 

b given. One after another the boys passed from 

I their seats with a light and careful step, as if 

I noise and haste would be a desecration both of 

I the time and place, — and when they reached the 

I' open air, refreshing and exhilarating as it was, 

I there was no boisterous shout, no rude mirth ; 

L each took his homeward course, apparently with 

M new and lively conviction ttiaX. Q[«3Q "^a <as«so. 
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It has always been a source of pleasure to 
that teacher to recall from the " buried past " the 
associations connected with that delightful hour 
and that charming song ; and it has been among 
the most gratifying incidents of hia experience 
as a teacher, to hear more than one of those 
pupils in later life recur to the memory of that 
day, and acknowledge with thankfulness the last- 
ing impressions which then and there were made 
upon their minds. 



It would be easy to furnish examples to al- 
most any extent, of the manner in which this 
principle has been, or may be carried out in 
practice. The degradation of an intoxicated per- 
son who may pass the school, — the pitiable con- 
dition of the man who may wander through the 
streets bereft of his reason,— any instance of 
sudden death in the neighborhood, particularly 
of a young person, — the passing of a funerEil pro- 
cession, — in short, any occurrence that arrests the 
attention of the young and enlists their feeling, 
may be seized upon as the means of making 
upon their minds an impression for good. The 
facta developed tn many of their lessons, too, 
afford opportunities for incidental moral instruc- 
tion. The adaptation of means to ends, — ^the 
evidence of design and intelligence displayed in 
the works of creation, — the existence of constant 
and uniform laws as deveXoyeA m ^s »afi 
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Teacher^ aatdsfaotion.— Pleasant retrosi>eotion. 

all furnish the means of leading the young mind 
to God. 

That teacher will enjoy the richest satisfaction 
in the evening of life, who, in looking back upon 
his past experience, shall be conscious that he 
has improved every opportunity which God has 
given him, to turn the youthful affections away 
from the things of earth to seek a worthier ob- 
ject in things above. 



OHAPTER XVI. 



EE REWARDS OF THE TEACHER. 



IT is proverbial that the pecuniary compensaf- 
tion of the teacher is, in most places, far 
below the proper standard. It is very much to 
be regretted that an employment so important in 
all its bearings, should be so poorly rewarded. In 
New England there are many young women who, 
having spent some time in teaching, have left 
that occupation to go into the large manufact- 
uring estabhsbments as laborers, simply because 
they could receive a higher compensation. I 
have known several instances in which young 
ladies, in humble circumstances, have left teach- 
ing to become domestics, thus performing the 
most ordinary manual labor, because they could 
receive better pay ; that is, the farmers and me- 
chanics of the district could afford to pay more 
Uberally for washing and ironing, for making 
butter and cheese, for sweeping iioors and clean- 
ing paint, than they could for educating the im- 
mortal minds of their children ! 

Nor is this confined to the female sex. Young 
mechanics and farmers, as well as those employed 
in manufacturing, frequently receive higher wages 
tbam the common-ecliodV teaotet m "iiiift sasna $aSf ■ 
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trict. Many a young man who has only genius 

enough to drive the pegs of a shoe in a regular 

row, and skill enough to blact the surface of -the 

article when it is completed, having spent but a 

I few weeks in learning his trade, receives more 

[ money for his work than he who, after having 

I spent months, or even years, in gaining the requi- 

I site quaiifl cations, labors to polish that nobler 

I material, the human soul. 

The injustice of this becomes more apparent 
I when we bear in mind that public opinion de- 
I mands, and justly too, that the teacher should 
[ be not only gentlemanly in his manners, but 
L better clad than the mere laborer, — thus throwing 
I upon him a greater burden without affording him 
I the means of sustaining it^ The female teacher 
rof a district school, in order to be respectable, 
[ inust be much more expensively dressed than the 
[ domestic in the family where she boards, and is 
I thus compelled to consume most of her receipts 
upon her wardrobe, — ^while the' domestic is able 
\ to place surplus money at interest in the Savings 
L Bank. This injustice has so often been laid be- 
I fore the people, and yet has been so long con- 
I tinned, that many have given up in despair, and 
I abandoned an employment that has yielded so 
I little, choosing- rather to engage in that lower 
I service which is so much better paid. 
I This sufficiently explains why so many un- 
L qualified teachers have been found in our com- 



Jfefi Qt^te^ .^ia> s^y^T, 
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tempted to other employments, have left the field 
unoccupied ; and those men who have failed to 
gain a comfortable living by their hands, have 
been allowed to try the experiment of support- 
ing life by their wits, — that is, by becoming 
teachers 1 

Such has been the case for a long time past; 
and, though in many quarters the people are be- 
ginning to open their eyes to their true interest, 
and are gradually and commendably coming up 
to their duty, yet, for some time to come, the 
pecuniary compensation wil! not constitute the 
chief reward of the teacher. If he will go cheei^ 
fully to his work, and find bis daily enjoyment 
in his daily toil, he must have a higher object, 
some more elevating, inspiring motive, than mere 
money-getting. The chief encouragements of the 
faithful teacher lie in another direction. 

It is the object of the following paragraphs 
to point out some of these encouragements ; for, 

» having in the preceding pages required very 
much at his hands, I feel that it is but just that 
he should be invited to look at the brighter side 
■ of the picture, so that when he is ready to sink 
under the responsibilities of his position, or to 
yield to the obstacles that oppose his progress, he 
may have something to animate his soul, and to 
nerve him anew for the noble conflict. 
\. I. The teacher's employment affords the means 
"^ of intellectmhl growth. If a man teaches as he 



■^ self. ' 



I 
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self. Teaching, understandingly pursued, gives 
accuracy. I know it is possible for a man to be 
a mere school-master — a pedagogue, without any 
Bclf-improvement. But I am speaking of the 
faithful, devoted teacher, — the man who studies, 
reflects, invents. Such a man learns more than 
his pupils. Every time he takes a class through 
any branch of study, he does it more skillfully, 
more thoroughly than before. He brings some 
fresh illustration of it, presents some new view of 
it, and hence takes a Hvely interest in it himself, 
and awakens a new zeal among his pupils. Meas- 
iiring himself by his new success, he feels a con- 
^acioJisness of growth, of progress. This conscious- 
ness is a precious reward. 

n. The teacher's employment affords the 
means of moral growth. Brought constantly in 
contact with those who need a careful guidance, 
he feels impelled to earnest effort in order to 
obtain the mastery over himself, as the best 
means of gaining complete influence over others. 
;8tudying the weak points in their character, he 

constantly reminded of those in his own ; and 
iself-knowledge is the first step toward self-im- 
provement. Beginning in the feebleness of inex- 
perience, he bolsters up his authority at firat by 
a frequent resort to force ; but, as he goes on, he 
finds himself gradually gaining such ascendency 
over the vicious as to control them quite as 
effectually by milder means. At first, easily 
flgoited to anger or impat^nce, \iq iTsopaTKi!^ '"sn:- 
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^^V dnlged in severe language when it was imueces- 

^^H aary, — ^but, by careful discipline, he has learned 

^^H to "set a watch before his mouth, and to keep 

^^H the door of his lips." Encouraged by one victory 

^^H over himself, he is prepared for another. Hav- 

^^H ing learned by self-discipline to control his out- 

^^H ward acts, he next attempts the mastery of his 

^^B thoughta He soon finds that his moral power 

^^g over others is very much increased. Somehow — 

1 though perhaps he can not yet tell the reason 
why — ^he finds he can secure obedience with half 

1^^^ the effort formerly required, — he gains the love 

^^K of his pupils more readily, — and, with the escep- 

^^H tion, now and then, of an extreme case, he finds 

^^B that he excites a deeper interest than ever before 

^^H in the whole round of duty among the scholars. 

^^H "Why is this? he asks, — and the consciousness of 

^^H increased moral power rising up within him, is 

^^H a source of the highest satisfaction. Pecuniary 

^^H emolument sinks into nothing considered as a 

^^B reward, when compared with a conscious victory 

^^V over himself. 

^^H nx A conscious^iess of improvement in the art 

^^B of teaching is another reward. Such improve- 

^^H ment will follow as a matter of course from his 

^^H self-improvement in the particulars just named. 

^^H As his own mind expands, he feels a new im- 

^^H pulse to exert himself to interest others in the 

^^H subjects he teaches. He soon comes to look upon 

^^H the work of instruction, not as a mere mechan- 
^^^Lica/ business, to be done in a. to'ctnek^'^us^^i^sAjfl 
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I noble art, based upon certain great principles 
I that are capable of being understood and applied. 
I He employs all bis ingenuity to discover tbe nat- 
I ural order of presenting truth to the mind, — to 
ascertain the precise degree of aid the learner 
I needs, and the point where the teacher should 
[ stop. He studies carefully the proper motives to 
be presented as incentives to exertion. Inter- 
ested in his labor as a great work, looking upon 
his influence as telling upon all future time, he 
devotes himself daily with new zeal, and is re- 
warded with the consciousness of new success. 
IV. The teaclier is permitted also to witness 
I the constant growth of mind among his pupils. 
I I say constant, because the teacher is not obliged 
ito labor without seeing immediate results. The 
f minister of religion may sometimes sow the seed 
i of the good word, while the fruit does not ap- 
1 pear for a long season. Sometimes a spiritual 
I apathy prevails, so that the most faithful wam- 
|. ings, and tbe most earnest appeals, seem to fall 
I powerless upon the conscience; and he is led 
lalmost to despair of ever being able to break 
rthe deathlike slumber. It is not thus with the 
''teacher. His labor tells immediately upon the 
young mind. Even luhile he is yet speaking, he 
is gratified with observing the soul's expansion, 
as it grasps and assimilates some new idea which 
he presents. From day to day, as he meets his 
classes, he sees how they go on from strength to 
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I tering step of the feeble babe, but soon with the 
firm and confident tread of the vigorous youth. 

A teacher who is for several years employed 
in his vocation, is often astonished at the rapidity 
with which the young, who come to him as 
mere children, grow into men and women, and 
take their places on the stage of life as promi- 
nent actors. Some of them distinguish them- 
selves in the arts ; some become noted for their 
attainments in science ; some receive the honors 
of office and become leaders in civil affairs ; some 
gain eminence as professional men ; and very 
likely a large portion of them are engaged in 
the various departments of honorable industry. 
Wherever they are, and whatever they are, they 
are now exerting a powerful influence in the 
communitj^ They have grown up under his eye, 
and have been essentially shaped by his plastic 
hand. He looks upon them almost with the in- 
terest and pride of a father. He counts them as 
his jewels ; and when he hears of their success, 
their usefulness, and their honors, his heart leaps 
within him, as he thinks, " they were my pupils." 
Even though he may have wasted the strength 
of his best days in the service, what a reivard is 
this for the teacher 1 

j V. The teacher has the consciousness of being 

• engaged in a useful and honorable calling. 
What though he may not become rich in this 
world's goods? Who would not prefer above 

Bfrouses and lanfe,— fflft^^Vj atotyre ^ 'Oa'a -^-afttei^ 
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of earth, the consciousness of being engaged in 
a work of usefulness? Man was made for use- 
fuhiess, — and who would not desire to answer 
the design of his creation ? 

My pen is too feeble to attempt to portray 
the usefulness of the faithful teacher. Se edu- 
cates the immortal mind, — wakes it to thought, — 
trains it to discipline — self-discipline, — moves it to 
truth and virtue, — fills it with longings for a 
more perfect state, and sends it forth to exert 
its power for good through all coming time I 
"To this end," in the glowing language of Pro- 
fessor Agnew, "be communicates a knowledge 
of letters, opens out gradually before the child 
the book of nature and the literature of the 
world; he disciphnes bis mind and teaches bim 
how to gather knowledge from every source ; 
he endeavors to Impart quickness and retentive- 
ness of memory, to cultivate a refined and well- 
regulated imagination, to task, and thus to give 
vigor to his reasoning powers. He points out 
the appropriate objects of the several affections, 
and the proper exercise of the passions ; be gives 
lessons to conscience, derived from the pure 
fountain of God's own revelation, and teaches 
him to subject his own will to the Highest Will, 
He instructs him in the various sciences, and 
thus displays before him worlds of wondrous 
interest, and invests him with the sources and 
means of pure enjoyment. He trains bim for 
ffee sweet sympathies oi Boc\a\ Xs-^av asA ■sis&sS'&s- 
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^^H before him the high behests of duty — duty to 
^^H himself, his fellow-creatures, his family, his God. 
^^H " Under such a tuition, behold the helpless 
^^M infant grown to manhood's prime, — a body well 
^^M developed, strong, and active ; a mind symmetric- 
^^P ally unfolded, and powers of intellection closely 
^H allied to those of the spirits in celestial spheres. 
^^1 He becomes a husband and a father ; in these, 
^^ and in all the relations of life, he performs well 
his part. Above all, he is a Christian, with well- 
trained affections and a tender conscience, su- 
premely loving God, maintaining a constant war- 
fare with the world, the flesh, and the devil, — 
growing up into the stature of a perfect man in 
Christ, and anticipating the fullness of joy and 
pleasure for evermore which are at God's right 
hand. The time of his departure at length ar- 

■ rives ; he has fought the good fight, he has fin- 
ished his course, and he goes to obtain his crown 
and to attune his harp, and forever to dwell on 
the hills of light and love, where angels gather 
immortahty. 0, what a transit ; from the de- 
pendent helplessness of infancy to the glory of a 
seraph ; from mind scarcely manifested, to mind 
ranging over the immensity of Jehovah's empire, 

*and rising in the loftiest exercises of reason and 
affection ! And how much has the faithful 
teacher had to do in fitting him for the blissful 
mansions of the skies ! " 

If such be the teacher's work, where is the 
limit to his uaefulne^'i "*ie\. \ib -msi^ ^ ■vJubaTSEi^ ■ 
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ir one merely, but for scores, or even hundreds. 

Iternity alone can display the immeasurable, 

■inconceivable usefulness of one devoted teacher. 

And is not the teacher's calling honorable ? 

It is, — for its usefulness makes it honorable. To 

iatter the light of truth is always honorable. 
rBo some of the greatest and best men the world 
lever saw have believed, and have illustrated their 
,faith by their practice. Confucius, Socrates, 
,6eneca, Aristotle, and Plato were specimens of 
the teachers of ancient date. Roger Ascham, 
John Milton, Francke, Pestalozzi, Arnold, and a 
host of others, have adorned the profession in 
later times. Yet these are men who have taught 
the world to think. Their works live after them, 
— and will continue to live, when the proud fame 
lof the mighty warriors, who have marked their 
course in blood, shall have perished from the 
earth. 

If it were necessary and not invidious, how 
many distinguished men in our own country 
could be mentioned, who have been teachers of 
the young, or who are still engaged as such. 
Besidas those who have made teaching the busi- 
ness of their lives, how many have been tem- 
porarily employed in this calling. Some of our 
presidents, many of our governors, most of our 
jurists and divines, — indeed, some of every pro- 
fession, "and of the chief, tvomen not a few" — 
,ve first distinguished themselves as school- 
Well may teafih.etB, ^eti- 




OratitadD of pupils. — aratiCade to parenta first. 

profession as an honorable one ; always remem- 
bering, however, that " it is not the position 
which makes the man honorable, but the man 
the position." 

VL The teacher enjoys the grateful remem- 
brance of his 2)upils and of their friends. When 
a distinguished writer said, "God be thanked for 
the gift of mothers and school-masters," he ex- 
pressed but the common sentiment of the human 
heart. The name of parent justly entindiea the 
warmest emotions in the heart of him who has 
gone out from his native home to engage in the 
busy scenes of the work-day world ; and when 
sometimes he retires from the companionship of 
new-made friends to recall the picture of the past 
and the loved of other days, — to think 

" Ot childUh joya when boiiniiing boyhood knew 
No griBf, but cbasod UiB KorgeouH batterfly, 
I And gambol'd with the breeze, that tossed about 

I HlB dlken curia-" 

how sweetly do the gentle influences of home 
and childhood, with all their tender and hallowed 
associations, come stealing over the soul 1 The 
world is forgotten ; care may not intrude upon 
this sacred hour ; objects of sense are unheeded ; 
the call to pleasure is disregarded ; — while the 
rapt soul introverted — transported — dwells with 
unspeakable delight upon its consecrated recol- 
lection of all that is venerable, all that is sacred 
in the name of parent. At this favored hour, 
rhow the heart swells sk t\i.e ftvQ\ig)ti.N* ot ^^oKi^^Qfe^V 
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love I The smiles, the kind words, the sympathy, 
the counsels, the prayers, the tears, — how fondly 
the memory treasures them all up, and claims 
them for its own ! And though Death niay have 
long since intruded, and consigned that gentle 
form to the cold earth, rudely sundering the 
cherished bonds of affection, and leaving the 
hearth-stone desolate, — though Change may have 
brought strangers to fell the favorite tree, to re- 
move the ancient landmarks, to lay waste the 
pleasant places, and even to tread thoughtlessly 
by the humble mound that marks the revered 
spot where " departed worth is laid," — though 
Time, "with his effacing fingers," may have been 
busy in obliterating the impressions of childhood 
from the mind, or in burying them deeply be- 
neath the rubbish of perplexing cares, — still the 
true heart never tires with the thought of a fond 
parent, nor ever ceases to " thank God upon every 
remembrance " of a pious, devoted mother! 

Thus it should ever be. Nothing on earth 
should be allowed to claim the gratitude which 
Is justly due to judicious parenta But the faith- 
ful, devoted teacher, the former of youthful char- 
■acter and the guide of youthful study, will be 
sure to have the next place in the grateful heart. 
"Whether the young man treads the deck of the 
noble ship, in his lonely watch, as she proudly 
■walks the waters by night, — or journeys among 
strangers in foreign lands ; — wherever he goes, or 
iwever employed,— as ofte^ as VSa XlmtPi-^jAa 't 
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GratitudB of piireQts.— Eianiple. 
■visit the scenes of his childhood, and dwell with 
interest upon the events that marked his youth- 
ful progress, he will recur to the old familiar 
school-house, call up its well-remembered inci- 
dents — its joys and its sorrows — its trials and its 
triumphs — its all-pervading and ever-abiding in- 
fluences, and devoutly thank God for the gift of 
a faithful, salf-denying, patient teacher. 

But the teacher is rewarded also by the grati- 
tude of parents and friends. Some of the sweetest 
moments a teacher ever experiences, are those 
when a parent takes him by the hand, and with 
cordial sincerity and deep emotion, thanks him 
for what he has done for his child. It may have 
been a wayward, thoughtless, perhaps a vicious 
boy, whom kind words and a warm heart, on the 
part of the teacher, have won back to the path 
of rectitude and virtue. 

I have seen an old lady — and I shall never 
forget the sight — bending under the inflrmitiea 
of age, — blind, and yet dependent mainly upon 
her labor fur support, invoking the richest of 
heaven's blessings upon the head of a teacher, 
who, by kindness and perseverance, had won back 
her wayward grandson to obedience and duty. 
How her full soul labored as she described the 
change that had taken place ! Her emotion — too 
deep for utterance in words — found expression 
only in tears that streamed from her sightless 
eyes ! She felt that her boy was again a child 
d promise, auA t\vah \^& mvsgifl. -j-^ ' 






"Widow's gratitude.— Approval o( Heaven. — The Qreat Teaober. 

a virtuous and a useful man. The world may 
raise its empty acclamation to honor the man of 
power and of fame, — it may applaud the statesman 
and weave the chaplet for the conqueror's brow ;^ 
but the teacher, bumble and obscure though he 
may be, who is the object of the widow's grati- 
tude for being the orphan's friend, with the con- 
Bciousness of deserving it, is a happier, I bad 
almost said a. greater man. Surely he receives a 
greater reward. 

.Vn The faithful teacher enjoys the approval 
of Heaven. He is employed, if he has a right 
spirit, in a heavenly mission. He is doing his 
Heavenly Father's business. That man should 
be made wiser and happier, is the will of Heaven. 
[To this end, the Son of Gkid — The Great Teacher 
' — came to bless our race. So far as the school- 
master has the spirit of Jesiis, he is engaged in 
the same great work. Heaven regards with com- 
placency the humble efforts of the faithful teacher 
to raise his fellow-beings from the darkness of 
ignorance and the slavery of superstition ; and 
if a more glorious crown is held in reserve for 

.6 rather than another, it is for him wko, un- 
by worldly applause, and without the 
prospect of adequate reward from his fellow- 
men, cheerfully practices the self-denial of his 
master, spending his strength, and doing with 
diligence and patience " whatsoever his hand 
findeth to do," toward raising hia fellow-beinga 
to happinesa and Heaven. 



Xiord Birouglwm.— An epitapb.— Ccaaa repining. 

It is such a teacher that the eloquent and 
I gifted Lord Brougham describes in the following 
beautiful language : 

"He meditates and prepares, in secret, the 
, plans which are to bless mankind ; he slowly 
gathers around him those who are to further 
their execution, — he quietly, though firmly, ad- 
' vanceg in his humble path, laboring steadily, but 
cahnly, till he has opened to the light all the 
recesses of ignorance, and torn up by the roots 
the weeds of vice. His progress ia not to .be 
compared with any thing like the march of the 
conqueror, — but it leads to a far more brilliant 
triumph and to laurels more imperishable than 
. the destroyer of his species, the scourge of the 
I world, ever won. Each one of these great teach- 
ers of the world, possessing his soul in peace, 
performs his appointed course, awaits in patience 
the fulfillment of the promises, and resting from 
his labors, bequeaths his memory to the genera- 
tion whom his works have blessed, and sleeps 
under the humble, but not inglorious epitaph, 
commemorating 'one in whom mankind lost a 
friend, and no man got rid of an enemy.'" 



In view of what has been said, let the teacher 
[ cease to repine at his hard Int. I^et him cast an 
I occasional glance at the bright prospect before 
; him. He deserves, to be sure, a higher pecun- 
iary reward than he receives ; and he should 
never cease to preaa \iiia Vi-m'0& -gym. *Coa law 



MoKnlfy his office. — How? — Moral recompense. 

munity, till talent in teaching is as well compen- 
sated as talent in any other calling. But whether 
he gains this or not, let him dwell upon the 
privileges and rewards to be found in the calling 
itself, and take fresh encouragement. 

The apostle Paul exhibited great wisdom when 
he said, "/ magnify mine office.^' If the fore- 
going views respecting the importance of the 
teacher's calling are correct, he may safely fol- 
low the apostle's example. This is not, however, 
to be done merely by boastful words. No man 
can elevate himself, or magnify his ofEice in pub- 
lic estimation, by indulging in empty declama- 
tion, or by passing inflated resolutions. He must 
feel the dignity of his profession, and show that 
he feels it by unremitted exertions to attain to 
the highest excellence of which he is capable, — 
animated, in the midst of his toil, chiefly by the 
great moral recompense which every faithful 
teacher may hope to receive. 

Let every teacher, then, study to improve 
himself intellectually and morally ; let him strive 
to advance in the art of teaching ; let him watch 
the growth of mind under his culture and take 
the encouragement which that affords ; let him 
consider the usefulness he may effect, and the 
circumstances which make his calling honorable ; 
let him prize the gratitude of his pupils, and of 
their parents and friends ; and above all, let him 
value the approval of Heaven, and set a proper 
estimate upon the rewards ■wtoOo. a.iiSi'Ca.'OT ^'^■^s&. 
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Final reward. 

will unfold to him, — and thus be encouraged to 
toil on in faithfulness and in hope, — ^till, having 
finished his course, and being gathered to the 
home of the righteous, he shall meet multitudes 
instructed by his wise precept, and profited by 
his pure example, who "shall rise up and call 
him blessed." 
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TEACHERS are peculiarly exposed to criti- 
ciam, censure, and to the annoyances and 
dangers of legal persecution. The relations of 
the teacher to school officers, pupils, parents, and 
.6 general public are so many, so delicate, so 
►poorly defined, and so little understood, that dan- 
ger from these sources is always imminent ; and 
it should be a matter of first concern, for one so 
situated, to have some tolerably definite knowl- 
edge of his legal rights. "What follows is a mere 
summary ; but the references will enable any one 
to supplement this outline almost at will. 

public school administration, the downward 

ibution of rights, prerogatives, and duties is 

as follows : By the election of the board of 



* The refereDces are to the Following worbs hy oninber and page : 
. The lawyer in the Bohool-room. By H. UcN. Walsh. Hew 
k: 1867. 

., Common School Taw. By C. W. Bardeen. Sjtbchsb : 1ST8. 
3. A Treatise on the Law of Public Schools. By Finley Burke, 
ff York: 1880. 

ant School Law Detlsiona. Compiled hy Lyndon A. Smith, 
□n: ia«3. 

. The Power and Authority of School Officers and ToacherB, Hew 
: 1885. 



NOTES ON THE TEACHER'S ^H 

TmaMeB.— Superintendent,— Teaohera. 

trustees or school committee, there passes from 
the hands of the people that part of their sover- 
eign power which relates to the management of 
the school and its resources; and the power thus 
transferred to such officers can not be recalled 
at will, nor can the people interfere with their 
agents save in cases of gross maladministration, 
which would justify impeachment. In case of 
dissatisfaction, the people have their remedy in 
the opportunity for better selections when terms 
of office are about to expire. 

The board of trustees may delegate certain 
duties to a superintendent or principal, and by 
this act they invest him with certain rights and 
prerogatives ; and when this transfer has been 
made it is no more subject to recall than in the 
case just stated. Within his province the super- 
intendent has just the same inimunity from in- 
terference as the board has within its province. 

In his turn, the superintendent delegates cer- 
tain duties to bis suhoi-dinatea, and so invests 
them with certain rights and prerogatives; and 
within their province teachers should he as free 
from interference as their superior is in his. 

A clear definition of these respective spheres 
of duty would relieve public school administrar 
tion of many of its difficulties, and at the same 
time would promote a manly independence among 
teachers. It is a good thing to be charged with 
responaibilities, and at the same time allowed all 

>peT freedom of actVon m ^otVvti^ o\*, -!eni«st«4. 
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PreFogativee of board.— miperl]itendont,—teB.aheF. 

I results. Noble natures are made better and 
k stronger by being trusted. Without attempting 
t.an exact definition of the prerogatives of board, 
liBuperintendent, and teacher, tbe following state- 
3ients ■will indicate where the hues should be 



Prerogatives of tlie hoard. The entire mate- 
trial support of the school ; the employment of 
rteachera ; the adoption of courses of study ; the 
f selection of text-booka ; the making of general 
I rules and regulations. 

Prerogatives of the superintendent. The cias- 
[•sification of pupils; general methods of instruc- 
p tion and government ; the execution of the gen- 
I eral rules of the board ; the movements of pupils 
I within the building and on the grounds ; esam- 
[linations and promotions. 

Prerogatives of the teacher. The arrangement 
l-Of the time-table ; the seating of the pupils ; the 
■movements of pupils within the room ; mode of 
■recitation; methods of instruction and govem- 
liment within the general limits prescribed above, 
■"Where there is no superintendent or principal, 
l^the teacher's prerogatives will be considerably 
Benlarged ; and in isolated schools, as in the coun- 
, a wider jurisdiction should be allowed in the 
ay of authority- 
While the selection of subordinate teachers 
i of text-books is nominally a prerogative of 
i board, it should always be based on the judg- 
ct of the superintendeTA ot ■5rmew>«il».\ "uot. "^Sist. 
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The Btate. bB the patron of tho pnbtlo Bohoob. 

hearty co-operation of teachers can scarcely be 
secured unless they are conscious that their elec- 
tion and retention are somewhat dependent on 
the approval of their superior ; and the relative 
merits of text-books can best be determined by 
those whose duties have given them special com- 
petence in such matters. 

The State, as the patron of the pubhc schools, 
may make certain studies compulsory ; but be- 
yond this, the board must prescribe what branches 
are to be taught. The teacher has no legal right 
whatever to introduce a study or a text-book on 
his own motion (5: 24, 33; 3: 108, 111; 3: 
41). 

It appears from recent decisions, that while 
the board may determine what subjects shall be 
taught, it may not compel pupils to pursue all 
the studies in the course ; but must make ex- 
ceptions on the demands of parents (5: 34, 41, 
46; 3: 112, 113; 3 ; 42 ; 4: 65, 78). If par- 
ents were generally to act in accord with these 
decisions it would be very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to maintain a graded course of instruction ; 
for in one case (5: 46) it would seem that a pu- 
pil who had not completed the studies of one 
grade might demand admission to a higher 
grade. Some check on these irregularities may 
be found in refusing graduation to those who 
have not completed the entire course of study. 

The decisions of the courts uphold the right 
ef boarda to make regu.lar'A'^ ol a.\?««Aaios«i ^ 
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SitsiieiiEiDn.—IJxpulHion. —Corporal ptmiEhincD 



condition of membei-ship, and to suspend pupils 
who have violated the attendance rule (5: 3, 10; 
3: 94; 4: 74; 3: 34). However, the law will 
not justify a teacher in barring the door against 
a tardy pupU, especially in inclement weather 
(5 : 9). In case of absence, the teacher may re- 
quire a written excuse from the parent (5 : 22). 

The power to expel lies with the board, and 
not with the teacher {3: SI, 84, 159; 2: 66). 
The teacher may suspend pupils, even when 
there are no rules on the subject (5 ; 77: 
3: 117; 4: 76). 

The law will sustain the teacher in inflicting 
corporal punishment, provided it be reasonable 
and for sufficient cause (I: 71; 3: 74; 3: 119; 
4: 77; 5: 105, 113, 114). The reasonable as- 
sumption is, that in respect of restraint and cor- 
rection, the teacher is in loco parentis, and may 
exercise that degree of force that would be justi- 
fiable in a parent (1: 72, 73, 74, 109; 3: 84; 
3: 119, 123; 4: 77; 3: 111). 

Tbe law regards the pupil as under the juris- 
diction of his teacher, from the time he leaves 
his home till be returns there ; and the pupil 
may be punished for offenses committed on his 
way to school and from school, if such offenses 
tend to injure the school, or bring the teacher or 
his authority into disrespect (t: 98, 110; 3: 63; 
3 : 1 29 ; 5 : 96). A pupil may be punished, even 
for offenses that he commits at home, if thereby 
Hie teacher siiff^rs cnnt^^.mTit U\-. \1^v IS-. S 
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BslJKiaiiB oxerciaes.— Written cantract. 

Pupils over twenty-one years of age have no ex- 
emption from the rules of the school (5: 133; 
3: 130). A pupil may be detained after school 
hours for discipline, or for learning a lesson 
(3: 72). 

In general, the law leaves the question of re- 
ligious exercise to the discretion of the board 
{3: 102; 2: 50; 1: Chapters n. and III.; 5: 68). 

In all cases it is prudent for the teacher to 
have a written conti'act, in which should be speci- 
fied the duration of the term of service, the time 
of beginning, the vacations and holidays that 
may be allowed, the length of the school month, 
and the amount and manner of payment (3 : Part 
IL ; 3 : Chapter VIII.). Before a teacher can 
make a valid contract, he must have a hcense 
(3: 70). The teacher can collect pay for time 
lost while the school was closed by the board on 
account of an epidemic (3: 82). 

What is known as " janitor's work," /. e., sweep- 
ing, building fires, otCr., can not be exacted of the 
teacher, unless there is an express agreement to 
this effect in the contract. It is the duty of the 
board to make provision for things of this kind, 
and the amoiint paid for such work can not be 
deducted from the teacher's wages. Very often 
such work is done by the teacher and older pu- 
pils, and this is well, where it is done voluntarily; 
but such service can not be required (3: 25). 
It would be unwise for a teacher at all times to 
insist on what h.e "Vcno^a \xi ^oa 




■sometimes prudent to hold these in abeyance. 
There is sometimes a proneness, especially in the 
nailer communities, for those who . 
tthority to magnify their office unduly, and so to 
I narrow construction on the jurisdiction of 
ihe teacher. The rule of safety is to keep clearly 
rithin the sphere of one's rights. In case these 
ghts are assailed, it is both a public as well as 
, private duty to defend them. The law recog- 
i the difficulties incident to the teacher's of- 
fice, and the necessity of upholding his authority ; 
ud the courts are ever disposed to put a gener- 
ous construction on his acts and motives when 
gaged in the defense of decency and good 
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840. 390. 401. 402. 


DismlBalng, 08, 383, 384. 


Ends, 103, 263, 300, 380 ; of edu- 


Dlsrespert, 409. 


cation, 5, 07, 100. 


District, Pactions in, 341 ; stata 


Engliflh grammar, 42. 79 ; bigotry 


of, 285. 




^■^ Divinity, S7. 


Enthuaiaam. 138, 140. 143. 


^^h Doing, 22; after kntnring, 93, 


Envy. IBS, IBS. IQ-I, BS3. 


^M 


Epidemic, 410. 


^^M Do right, 177, 178, 303, 305, 330. 


Eppin?, IL 


^H 269, 323. 


Errors, 265. 280, S67. 268, 385, 


^H Drawing, 86. 2T4. 




^^H Drawing-out nrocess, 109-114, 


9S, 347. 


^P 




^■^ Dress. 02, SOO, 314, 345. 


Quiok'a, aao. 


1 Drinlc, 313. 


Ethics. 30, 84, 178, 179; profes- 


Driving. 308. 


Bionfll, 333-343. 


Dallnees, 353. 


\ -EwoVvittoB, -ua, aaa, wa, _ 


JDnty. sea. 




Biemplar? punlBhmont, ZES, S60. 

Exeroises, 30, 30S, 300; genenil, 

lie, SOS; tims for, 308, SOS, 



Biaroisea, Religious, 410. 
KlhlMtJoiiB, 292, Sa4, 341, 3 
Expedients, 377. 



23 i upon children,, 

150, 103, 3HQ, 390. 
Ezplanationa, 147; to parents, 

SS9, 300. 
IipulBlon, 247; teat resort. S5B; 

260; objection to, 247, 248; 



1 1)0 avoided, 
348. 
Eye, 87, 38, 181 ; oare of, 38. 

PioTB, BT ; not fancy, 341. 

Pailure, 288; of taocliers, 336. 

Vaith, 381, 363. 

Family, The, 200, 315. 

Fat, 313. 

favorite brancli, 300. 

Fear, 217, 258, 378, 370. 

Feet, 314. 

Few, The, 106. 107, 268. 

Fimiiem. 194. 

Fl rat-day. 203, 204, 207. 

First impresHionB, 107, 108, 363, 

208, 344. 
Filch, J. G., 330. 
FiCnesB. grades of, HO, 325; fur 

twMhlne. 10-24, 106. 138, 325. 
Food, aoe. 311. 312, 313; qaan- 

tlty of, 819. 
tWM, aiB, 2ta. SU. 345, 40B. 



Form of thouglit. 39. 

Francko, A. H., 397. 
Franklin, Dr., 200; c 



ilGran 
, 171. 



p, 79. 



Geography. 40, 70. 271; aneo- 
dat« in. TO ; purpoae of. 40. 

Geology. 83. 331. 

Geometry, 80. 

Gifts, 138, 139. 17S. 

God, 27, 47, 50, 51. 6a. 179. 379. 
385; approval of, 29, 50, 177, 
343, 370, 401, 402; kingdom 
of, 150. 179, 395, 396; onr 
Proteotor, 380, 381. 382. 383; 
punishment from, 218, 210 ; 
rewards, 173, 179, 380, 382; 
teacher's need of, 53. 59, 69 ; 
wisdom of, 183, 217, 850, 870. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, 232. 

Govemmont, 23, 191, SB8, 407; 
cqmility in, 102, 193; a means, 
210; at ethool, 180-201, 339, 
uniformity in, 103. 



Grad 



1. 408. 



Hagii^ Mecsanicai,, 45 ; of study, 

60, 140 ; of tsBoher, 00-70. 
Hall, g. E., 147. 
Hampton Academy, 11. 
Head. 220. 2E3. 
Health, Bodily, 30, 81, 83, 304, 



^^BBI^^^^™^ ^^^^^B 


^H msBiiis, SI3T, sss. 


of EwoldinR, 221; Bculptor and 


^^M JUmMh da la Ftdajogie, Compuyni'B, 


Bpoctator, Bl. 03, 03; ot Belf- 


^H 330, 


contro), 354 ; of lack of skill ; 


^H Itincry. 41. 70. 00 ; dranrlns out. 




^^H 110, 111; of education, la, SO, 




^^B 33, 00 ; tmrpoae of, 41. 


Imitation, 348, 343. 


^H Hitchcock. President. 307. 




^^H Hobbn, ThanuLB, 13S. 


Impartiality, 1^3. 


^^H "Hobbles" in teachioe. 355,360; 


Impatience, 805, ESI, 338, M3. 


^^H of 182D to 1B31, 35S, 350 ; oauBe 


Impression, 1B7. 238, 365. 380. 


^V of, 361. 


Impnivament. 143, 384, 370, 333, 


^^ " Holdlaa a naii," K35. 


336-333, 336, 337, 392, 403. 


Homo, 315, 3S8, 30D. 


Impulse, 6. 






Honeaty. 54, 300, 341; in exam- 


17S, 183. 


inatiDiiH, 203, 309. 


IndifEerenoo. 53, 117, 141, 287; 


^m Honor. 3Se. 


from the prize syeteai, 165. 


^^h Hope, 53. 54 ; dianppointed, 33. 




^^1 Hoosehold Biiufatian, Miss Mai^ 


Industry, 54, EIO, 331. 


^H tinesu'R, 330. 


Information, 323. 


^^H Howard. K. S., 13, SIO. 


Injustice, ISO, 810, 94B, 388, 333. 


^^1 HoiniliatlDii, 232, 363. 


ft loee paraMs, 317. 409. 


^H Hypocrisy, 233. S03. S03. E04, 


Inquiry, 183, 885, 299, 300; timo 


^H 300, 301, 34Q, 35S, COS, SOS. 


for, 884. 




InsUtntra, Teachers'. 10, 337, MB ; 


^B IHE^ TO, 01. 02. OS, 100, 101, 


benefit from, 340-343; deBni- 


^H 103, 104, 11.7, 1S4. 


HoQ of, 340; pervaralon cf. 


^H Ideas, 39 ; in oUM. ISO, 181. 


038. 




InHtruction, 20, 22, 00, 108, laC, 


^" nimrtration, 76, 88, 320. 333, 3T1 ; 


210, 258. 




InBtromeiit, 103, 104; in ponJsli- 




mBQt,2B3. 


of studies, 347; deolttial nota- 


Intellectual growth, 300, 301. 


tion, J4B T of lock of discretion. 


Interest, 164^-185. 


S03, 204 ; drawinB-OTit proceaa, 


Intormission, DnraMon of. 284, 


109-114; of parfeotlDii in edu- 


286 ; hour for, 886 ; for each 


cation, 100, 101; of relatiTO 






Interrnptions, ST2, 270-283. 


^^_ 103 ; of otTecC of ridiaiilB, 220, 


Intuition, 100, 138. 


^^L SES ; of eicuBoa to vtsitoc^ 330, 




^^H Sol ; of look of flmmsas, " tb^ 


jANlTOn'B WOHK, 410. 


^H anjUBt jndso," 106, 100; of 


Jokes, 388, 883. 


^^H parental sTBtitude, 400; of 


Journal of Education, 11, 87. 


^^^1 Ignorancs in Ecionca of gOT- 


Judges, 108; Ignorant of con- 


^^H omment, 85; cf intarruption 


ditions. 189, 845; ignomnt of 


^H mdlHtriotHcbool,2S0-2S2;th3t 


improper moans amployed, 170. 


^^^1 judges disagree, lOS ; tho nos- 




^H ]e«ted pear-tree, 30-34; of 




^^H "Order thore ! " Bud " teach- 


Jug. Mind not a, 108. ^H 


^H ing." 311-214; of lack of plan, 




^H^ sea, 270; of reformation, aso; 


\ JaaftcB, W, Y«a. -iTl, 18T. 191, ^H 


^^^^trfrellgfoua Irainlng, a77-3»T; 



KioDU!, H., aao. 




Knowing, SS; before ilolnB, Bl, 


teacher, 71-80. 


92, B3. 




Knowledge, 103, 135, ISl, 323, 324. 


5, 330 1 purpose of, 41. 


338, 306 ! certain, 382 ; desiro 


•■LiviiiK by wits," 390. 


for, IBl. 183; not edncaHun, 


Ixicto, John, 06. 330. 


07; not an end, 97; Belt, 381; 


Logic, 84. 




Love, 188, 194, 199, 237, 2S7 ; of 


^m Bafe, 05. 


scholars, 303. 383. 




■'LnUin thoHtorm." 383. 


^Vl.UAB, 330. 


Luther, Martin, 88, 207. 


loncoHtor, hie motto, BBS. 




landon, Mr., 330. 


Mah, an inatmment, 103, 103; 


language, 64, 13S, 144, 147, ISO; 


priae, 168 ; atrong. 187. 


how to Etndy, 43, 43. 




Xatngaage leeaons, 42, 43. 


Mann, Horace, 13, 15, 72, 90, 145, 


Latin, 75. 


181, 330; on oxpulaion, 248; 


liauBhing, E8S. 227. 


on quackery, 83 ; on corpora! 


Laurie, Simon 8., 330. 


punishment, 237-241 ; on read- 


law, 20, 201, 303, 269; of oon- 


ing, 74, 75. 




Manners, 66, 340, 3B5 ; of teach- 


87. 83; of mind, 83. 


er, 00, 85, 145, 1B7, 188, 


Xaw of Pnblio Schoote, Burke-fl, 


Many. The. 107, 268, 345. 346. 


330, 406, 408. 408, 410. 


Map-drawing, 76. 


L-wyer, 28. 


Mnpa, 40. 


lAHTBT la the School-roian, 


Martincau. Miss. 330. 


■WalBh'a, 405, 408. 


Mathematics, 80, 331; DectHiCy 




of review in, 280. 


lyjctorers, 338. 


Meiuiness, 366, 345, 351. 363. 


I-ootu™, 88, 107, 134, 340, 358,359. 


Meana, 105, 258, 380 ; of ednca- 


LeotnreB, Mann-a, 830, 


tion, 00, 07. 08; Improper. 170. 


Lectures of tha American Instl- 


171 ; of moral growth, 391 ; to 


tnto, 330. 




^^^Looturoa on Teaching, Pitch's, 


control, 370, 371, 301. 


^m 330. 


McDting of teachers, 386, 837. 


^^k«8Bl rishts, 406. 


Memory, 44, 97, 99, 141, 187, 289, 


^^Bitoiiaid and GsTtrade, Pesta- 




^V^ Iwzi-a, 330, 


Mental arithmotio, 30, 40, 77, 


Xreaaons, 274, 230-238, 410. 


371. 


XotteiB, Silent, 73, 74. 


Methods, 10, 21, 23, 105-136. 139, 


Larano, Eiohter'a, SBl, 830. 


335, 336, 340, 373, 407 ; patent. 


levity, 187. 


350. 


Ubrary. Teacher's, 830. 


Mill, .T. 8., 13B. 


Ucenw to teaoli, SO, 410. 


Milt«n, John, 00, 397. 




Mind, 102. 180 ; reached through 


C, 332, 383; Bedentary. 312; 


the body, 218 ; dovelopment of. 




108. 130, 1*0, 180; dignllyof. 


Light, 809, 310. 


37. BO, 94, 170, 181, 395,390; 


limitation of topioa taught, 340. 


not Uto a Jug, 108 ; crime of 






corporal putdshment, 3*1-281. 


100, 1%4,%^. 


^^^jBCoIa, D. F., 37, 330, 



^ ^^^^^1 






^H 






Order, 63, 186, 197, 211, 813, 363. 


^^B 


3S4; of nature, 30, 139; ofreci- 


^H Models, UBB of. E77! servile imi- 


tatiOD, 153; of study, 38, 43. 


^H tation or. 343. 


OcganiiatiQn, 22, 2SB, 265, 405. 


^H ModetD cultuTQ Mrtsm, 41, 77. 


Orthograpliy, 73. 


^H Uodcs of teaching, 106-i:ia. 




^^1 Hodcety, 302, 303, M5. 


PiOE, D*viD Pkhkikb, 4, 5, ; age. 


^^1 UoFolitf, 33, 10, 48, RA, 1)7, S8, 175. 


IB : biographical aketch, 11-lB; 


^H 180; how developed, 48. 07, 


birth, 11 : character, 18 ; death, 


^H 305, 376-381, 38e, 301, 303. 




^^1 Uoral suasion, 239. 




^H MoTOBeness, IBT, 313, SB8, 370. 


13, 14; Principal of Normal 


^H HoUiera flrBt, 300, 30B, 300. 


School, 15; private school, 12; 


^^B MoCireB, 1S4, 167, I7S, 173, 17a, 


qualifioatiooa of. 15, 344. 


^B 179, 180, 104, 293, 304, 393, 


Pain, Bodily, 218. 




Parents, E17, 308, 405; acquaint- 




ancBwith, 205, 800, 207; bene- 


^V 810, 887, 257 ; repulsive, 250 ; of 


fited, IBl, 138 ; not the teach- 


^^ tBBOhiog, 35, 20, 06, 304^07. 


er's oonfessional, 298; mutual ■ 


MuBio, 88, 206, 807, 310. 


dutiBB with, 13, 208, 354 1 foUy 


Mutual aid, 833-343. 


of, 846, 354 ; graUtude of, 300, 


Myopia, 37, 38. 






B2, 242 ; teacher's relation to. 


^m Nails, OS. 


206-303; reaponaibility of, 35, 


^^ NapoleoD, 15Q. 


217, 238. 


^^H HaCural Fhiloaophf. SO, 290, 371- 


Partiality, 103, 360. 


H 


PoEsion, 187, 250, 370. 




FadBnce, 870, 353, 354, 366. 


Neok, 316, 317, 318. 


Paul, The Apostle, 403. 


Neglected pear-tree, 30. 


Pay, 71, 72, 310, 320, 388, 408; 


Newbury, 12. 




Newbiirjport, 15, IT. 


oroflHc, 382, 333. 


Nibbline, Mental, 278. 


Pear-tree, 30. 


Normal schools, 14, 10, 20, 331, 






Personal friends, 866, 288; of 


Number, 30. 


parents, 2B8, 2BB. 


^^ NurslingH, 106, 107, 112, 113, 


Personal habits of the teacher, 














^H Object of the Author, 3, 4; of 


Philosophy, 106, 138 ; the bi«h- 


^^H the Eeviser, B, 6; nnwortliy. 






Phraeoology, 43, 44. 


^^1 ObjectioiiB to prizes, 164-174. 


Phyeioian, 86, 8B. 156, 347. 


^^M Objeet lemonn. 4S. 11))'120, 130. 


Physics, 80, 290; a lE«Bon In, 


^H ObligatJon, 177. 17S. 


371-375, 


^H Obaervation, 46, 182, 130, 131. 


Physiology, 20, 81, 223, 824, 290. 


^^H OSeaaes at home, 400, 




^■^ Olmsted, Frofessot-, S87, 


^ ■pVa.Ti, ^\, 5Rlt, 864, BOB, 831 ; of 


^^^^ral mazila,_367, S6». ^ _ ^^ 


\ aK3-6-«oTV.,Ms^OTi!,. ^^^^^m 



^^^^^^^ 


^ 


^^^^^^^p ■ 


Plants, 125-129. 


Promotions, 407, 40S. 


Plato, ot cultnre, 23. 




Fleaaure, ISl. 182; In learning, 




184. 


Proportion, 144. 


PolitonBBa, Oi, 05 ; value of, 07. 


Profieouaon, Legal, 405-Ul. 


Pottep, Dr., 14, 15, 06, 207, 330. 




Pouring-in process, 107-100, 134, 


Pnidenee, 301. 


357, 358. 




Power and Anthoritr of Scliool 


Psychology, 30, 83, 138, 130, 140. 


Officers and Teaohera, 405, 408, 




400, 410, 




Practice, 4, 22, 66, 177, 324, 323, 


Public opinion, 251, E3S, 322, 323 ; 


333, 338, 381; languago leB- 


attempt to force, 256. 


BODS, -12; In momls, 48, 32S. 




Precept, 47, 04. 


Punishment, 303, 215, 310-201, 


Precocity, 37. 


400 ; advertising, 244 ; olaaaeB 


PredeooGSOr, 285, SOfl, 351. 


of, 218 ; corporal, 235-249, 400 ; 


Preface, Antior'H, 3, 4; Editor's 


definition of, 210; impropor. 


5,8, 


21B-230; in presence of the 




school, 351; proper, 230-335; 




right of, 318, 400. 


^L 2BS, 324; of lesson, 40, 140, 


Papilfl, 3B0, 400. 405 ; bright, 275 ; 


^^m 141, 142; neglect of, 37, 20, 






of, 301; laughing at "iolrea." 


^f RtirogaUres. 405, 406 ; of scliool 


238; regularity of, 40D; seif- 




respect of, 2S7, 2B8 ; stadies of. 


407; of teacher, 407. 


408; Buccasa of, 304; tardy. 


Pre», The, 337. 


410; treatment of, IBS, 180; 


Primary Instruction, Laurie's, 


vicioos, 2SS, 240, 247, 248. 


330. 




Principle, 20, 44, 78, 130, 250, 340- 


QCACSS, 33, 83, 321. 


QualificationE, 05, 364; literaiy, 


cantion in odoptdng, 355; of 


71-00. 




Questioning. ISO-ISB, 141, 153, 


^m 47. 40, 177, 107. 


Questions, 44, 109, 144. 


^^^Ivileses, Loea of, 231, 250. 


Quick, R. H., 330. 


^^^^riaee, 162-175, ITS; difflciilties 




^^^^ of award, 103 ; improper mo- 


EiTio, 144. 


^™ Hvee, 173; objections to, 164, 


Beading, 38, 30, 74, 375,833; not 


166; reward what? lOB. 


elocution. 3S. 74. 75; profes- 


Problem of tlic school, 5, 


sional, 329-331. 


Profanity, 04. 


RcBdliiB circles, 00. 




Beaaona. 130 ; in arithmotio, 77. 


26, 71, SO, 03. 319-343. 3B7, 




308; dignity ot, 403; protac- 


Recipient, PassivQ. 108, 126, 128, 


tion of, 325; a Btepping^tone, 




S8. 


Recitation. 44, 45, 137-163, 168, 


Profeeoionol feeling', 330. 


271, 274, 407; length of, 277; 




time of, 278. 


Proflciency, 201, 301. 


Recreation, 328, 329. 




Betormatlon, 366, aOfl. 


ma; remarke on, 874r-278, 


B*«liaei ot cwa.W'iw*- 



^H aelision, Gl, 177. ITS. 


Rovernment, lsa-201 ; manage- 




monl, BBS ; model, 20 ; practice, 


^^B SellgiouB troiniiiE, GO. STB. 


20 ; problem of, 5 ; punishment. 




Sie-sei ; not a univeraity. 340. 


^B Heproof, BJW. B51, UEO, 3«5, 866. 




^H -KeeolntiOnB,'' SB8, 338, 404, 


Uncmln'a, 37, 330. 


^^1 Bcepcot, IDS, tax 807. 




^^V BesponHibUity. So, 34. 40; of the 


405, 40S, 40O. 


^^B toODher. 30-5a, 8-i, 107. 177. 




^H 17B. sea, 300. 


330. 


^V BcBtraint, 331. 


School officeiB, 330, 022, 323, 405, 






Reviews. S77, C8S-;B0 ; frequency 


School-room, 3S7. 303 ; annoy- 


of, 280. 


ances In, 27B, B80, 281, 282; 


BewoidH. 184; of Owl, 172. 403, 


attnicUve, 40 ; hygiene of. 38. 




37, 38 ; in inatitutes. 338. 






BfaetOTlCi, G4, 




Richter. J. P., 104, SOS, 330. 


Science, 34B; of arithmetic. 78; 


Bidiculo. S20. S37. 228. 


of odncBtion, 22, 83, 100; of 








002 ; of teaohing. 4, 20, 90, 140, 


m^t modoB of teaching. 105-186. 


150, 314, 325, 301. 


Eight lo punish, 218. 


Scienttfio baby-tiilk, 357. 


Eights, 405-411. 


aoolding, 221, 264. 


Bights ej property, 304. 






Seeds, 135-130. 


Rivalry. 165. 


eelf-pontrol, 337-371, 378, 301, 


Eod, The, 234, 236; tt last resort, 


802. 


^^ 244. 2ity, S5D, 354; BuhHtitutoa 


Self-government. 180, 187, IBS, 


^^ for, 245-248. 




^^H Boaruery, 208. 


8elf-impro\-emont, 88, 89, 133, 




143. 335-333, 301, 403. 


^H Itoutmo, 140. 


Self-intoreat, 2B0. 


Bowing, 308. 


Si'lflshneSB, 181. IBl. 333, 334. 




SeU-rallanoe, 115. 118, 143. 131. 


Eulea. E3. 7S. 201-305, 407; for 


IBO, IBl. 








Seneca, 307. 




Shame, 217, 327, 338. 


Sawino wood. 30S. 


Silence, 314. 315. 


Schem. A. J., 330. 


Simoltaneoua recitation, 151, 152 


Soholara, 10. 40. SB; the bert. 


Sincerity, 48. 




Singing, 384, 3«6. 


morals of, 48 ; politeness of. 05; 


"SittinB on nothinji," 2BB. 




"Sitting on worae than nothing," 




22B. 


^^ . liSS; libcml. 31, 23, 138, 325, 








^H Bohoo], The Albany Normal. 4. 8 ; 


Sketch, Biographical, ll-IB. 


^H arrangemente, 863-a0& ■, aottim- 


\ StoW W, M, 103, 103. 1B6, 884, 


lii'"~'" 



^Hwklniinms, SST, sas. 


138, SIO, 030, 403 1 authority 


^■nteep. 306, BIO. U13, 3 St). 


of, 405-411; boneflted. 133, 


^" SoiiliB, 233, 33*. 3*a. 353, 307. 


133, 388-404 i duty to commu- 


308, 898: a reward, 174. 371. 


nity-. 00, 93, 94, 308, 240, 333, 


amith, Lyndon A., 405. 


337; duty to pupilfl, 167. IBO, 


Soriety, 316, 345. 


303, 350, 400 : Bovemment in. 


Socrates, 397. 


IBB, 340; health of, 304-818; 


SoUcitude. 33. 


honesty of, 2B3-2B5, 367; laa- 


Soundfl, 73. 


suaso of, 14-1 ; inagnifyliig his 


Spelling. 39. 73. 


profession. 338, 403; moHvos 


Spencer. Herbert. 330, 361. 


of, 36, 50, 04, 862, asO ; of prin- 


Spirit of tbe teacher, 25-28, 54, 


ciple, 40, 107; pay of, 319-335, 


70, 132, 268. 


[:88, 380, 300; parity of, 47; 


Stagnation, 320, 337, 830, 331. 


relation to Me profeosion, 310- 


State. The. SflO, 406. 


313, 362, 403; relation to pa- 




rantH, 300-303 ; relation to pa- 


184; lor a dull child, 353. 


trons, 308; responsibility of. 




36-60, 83, 167, 177, 178, 263, 




300; rights of, 405-411; Bocirf 


347; right to introdnoe, 408. 


qualities of, 307, 315, 307 ; spirit 


^^ Study, 31, 88, 133, 141, 146, 201, 


of, 35, 146, 189, 308, 366, 333, 


^^ S37, 331; a^recsUe, 185; col- 


362; temptations of, 133. 337. 


^B lateral, 45, 09, 88, 89, 143, 307, 


329, 333, 343, 350, 353, 370 i 


^H 331 ; directioii of, 846 ; interest: 


timo-tablo of, 377, 278, 407. 




Teacher. The, 330. 


order of, 38, 27S; proteaaional. 


Teachers' Assooiations, 13, 387. 


23, 60, 153. 337, 330 ; of school. 


Teachers' Meeting, 330. 


364. 


Teaching, Art of, 4, 153, 303 ; De- 


Subject, Orflor of, 130, 140 ; study 


tails of Teaching, 4 : fltnosB for. 


of, 44, 140, 140, 332, 3iB, S40. 


10, 25, 138, 101, 335; mechan- 


SuooesB, 171, 172. 


ical, 141 : true medium of, 116, 




110; modes of, 106-130; an 




occupation, 305; practioal, 338, 


Stim8,l*4. 




Snporintendent, 407. 


science, 4, 30, 140; a secondary 


Support of school, 407. 


object, SB, 94, 320 ; works on. 


Surveying, BO, 


330. 


Suspicion, IBB. 


Teeth, 03, 




Tests, 300-305; for reading, 38. 


^^rnmietry. IM, 3B9. 


Teit-hoots, 44, 117, 135, 136, 140, 


^^BrMeiD, 63, 363, 370, S82, 3H3, 


407. 408 ; age for, 40 ; use of. 


^^M^ 338, 331. 


140, 141, 143. 




Theology, 52; common ground of. 


^^■VuiHT, 171, 203; how acquired. 




^H 139 ; condidon of the highest. 


Theory, 3. 4, 33, 60. 




Tl^torv and Praell« of TfocAing, 5, 


^B 


18, 10, 71. 


^" "Taik," 338. 


Theory and Praotice of Teaohine. 


TaskB, 338, 334. 


Thrlug's, 330. 


Taylor. Isaac, 330. 


Thinking, 107. 289, 374. 


Teacher, Accomplished, 138; at- 






ThoiQVmtofflw, Ma^«5V, 



^H 422 ^^^H 


^^B Thouglit;. lOS, 138. 330, 390, S»9, 


Virgii. IfiO. 


^^r 380; habitB of, 102, lai. S»2; 


VlsitaUon, Mataal, 334-330, 342. 


^^ EOt words, 44. 




1 Thoughta on EduoaUon, Locke's, 


Vocal music, 86, 87, 208, 807, 38B. 


330. 


Vocation, of acholBr, 341; of 




teacher, 301, 384, 305, 398, 


ThrinB, E., 330. 


39T, 402, 


Thnnder-atorm, Ha IsBBOn, 377-382. 


VHlsarity, 84. 


Time, 327. 388. 




Tobacco, 83. 


■W'illND-Cr PBOCEM, 108, 117-123. 


1 Topic*, Itfl; of tlie day, 117; 


133, 134, IBS, 305, 208. 


^^_ pFaCtical, 14T. 


■WaUdnK, 308. 


^^L Tntlning. 103; mectul, 38, 102, 


WaUh, M. MoN., 405. 


^^^H 103 ; moral. 4Q, 103, 170 ; phys- 


■Worrell, Dr. J. C, 300. 


^^M leal, 3S, 102, 1D3; raUgious, 


Way, 104 j of educaMou, 5, a i the 


^^H so, 102, 103. 


more eicellent, 114-117; me- 


^^^m ^KlalDK of Teachen, Laurie's, 


ohanical, 44, 45. 


^^mr-*m^ 


Wayland, Dr., BO. 




■WebBter, Dr., 1B8, 217. 






^^V ftretti. 48, 268, 257 ; how reTeoled, 


WhittUne, 305. 


^H 


WiBdom, 32B. 343. 


^^H !C;ia,iinr, IDl. 


Woodward, Dr., S3. 






^^F TTniroliltm', IDS ; of Iwolo. ST8. 


Words, 38, 30, 1=5 1 without meftn- 


1 UniTeraLtj-, 20 ; study of educa- 


ing, 44. 


tion In, 20, Bl. 


Worship, In prison, B6, 57. 


Unusual ocourronooB, 370. 


Worth, 16D-173. 


Usefulneso, 177, 178, 304, 30S. 


Wright, Silas, 10. 




Writer, 330. 


Tjloatwbb, Mr. Paeo'H, lU. 


Writing, 11. 76, 107. 271. 


VBudalism, 803, 304, SSS. 




ViooB, Ineiousable. 40, 3S0. 




Victims of kiodnsBB, 108. 


TocNO onn-nnKN, 288. 


Viotory, 371. 


TouuB, OoL, 14, 15, 81. 


Views of educBMon, 91-104. 


Toung, Dr., 335. 


Views of govemroent, lBl-193. 


Youth, ITio dignity of, SO. 


ViewH of the wtiole, S88, SSO, 




^^ 200. 


^^^^H 




DAVIES'S COMPLETE SERIES. 

ARITHMETIC. 
Davies' Primary Arithmetic, 
f Davies' Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Davies' Elements of Written Arithmetic. 
Davies' Practical Arithmetic. 
Davies' University Arithmetic. 

Two-BonK .sERiEa. 
First Book in Arithmetic, Primary and Mental. 
Complete Arithmetic. 



Davies' 
Davies' 






ALGEBRA. 
New Elementary Algebra. 
University Algebra. 
New Bourdon's Algebra. 



GEOMETRY. 

»avies' Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Davies' Legendre's Geometry. 
Davies' Analytical Geometry and Calculus. 
Davies' Descriptive Geometry. 
Davies' New Calculus. 



(Davies' 
E>avies' 
pa vies' 
Davies* 
Davies' 
Davies' 

Davies' 

Davies 



MENSURATION. 
Practical Mathematics and Mensuration. 
Elements of Surveying. 
Shades, Shadows, and Perspective. 

MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 
Grammar of Arithmetic. 
Outlines of Mathematical Science. 
Nature and Utility of Mathematics. 
Metric System. 
& Peck's Dictionary of Mathematics. 
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THE NEW SURVEYING. 

Van Amringe'a Davies* Surveying. 

Ity OhnflM Uavles, LL.D., nuihiir of a l^ill LViuino gi Hi 
Howwa Vmi Ainringo, A.M . I'liU- J^fM" 
6iWii.i«fti. avo. FulHUeey, 

Uii'iea' SuTTeyiKK orialiially >|>|iii«sa u a 
Hllltury Acudeiny >t Wm( IWiil. li v"'*'. 
uuiluiwsiiIctuuiKtsuidlmi'nivgiuvDU. UUUll 
Uie HUincLml work un (Im HiitjiKt ftir itmii)' yi 



olalBUi ou tbc ■arfiuK, thu hi- -i i: i ' — 

•n ruIlT ntplained wid tllimtniti'il l<t i<rnitii-iil finii^iiuit. Iiiiiiiciliiilely m ilie publ'lui 
IJuD nr (ItlA odiUfw H wm kmUj wvkiiiniiJ in idl quuiora. A latur roHEved as ir 

•Trtte, frain Prof. B. 0. Cinwutar. nf tlio MLuhiisn a—- '—■—■- — • --■-" — 

■- 1 am delighted vltb IC. 1 du iiot kuuw of aii»n » 

priuitluB, W« tbnil intRHtuae It u n Isit-buuk in tha coU^ w. 
BJH'cliiien uf Uie geiienl roeeptlon. 






Fan KimtnvPiEelKlltEngl'nmnnullooa- 


«(».— 


"We nnd In tUsnew'work all that eta 


■■ DiriM iB ■ doMfvodlr popiitar luthor. 


beiisksdfur!n>t«xt-t»ok. If then is a 


■nd hi. loithemalk-al wntka are t«it. 


butler worklhKn thiion aLrveyini;. ^th»r 


Unka in iiiHur (if the Icadiag ai.-l.aala .nd 


fur stndents or snrvayora, our atteutiaa 


BoUea«." 


hM not Iwu called to it." 


THE NEW 


LEGENDRE. 


Van Amringe's Davies' Legendre. 




By Chirles Davies, LT..O. Revised (183S) 


by Pmt. J. a. Van Aiuringe uf Columliin C 




This iinseut eilltlnn of tbe Legsiidre ii 




work, Into whiehbtve be™ Inoorporal.i] :•■ 




n»»o^BIvn««^''!n^^uf[n(»r»l^™^d^>.i ..i 












rrecedlng. Tliey wm be Ibnod of gr.-:n 






■ ■ ' 1 iiiMtltrtl of eenmetlia 


prlnQlvles. uid cuutiUile. Is iddmoii, .: 


' 4y ,>f [Bview^d Mt 


atuMim. fDi'thB B.i..mtem^B of Im.1,. , 




bwMi eaFBfnllj revlMil thraogbout ; Hj,- ,1- 
idlOed; thsdUcoulonoftliB BBVonI .... 


.■l™l«ba. been Him- 
."iLjtlun uftnanglca, 


KiinmMritinifiiii'V.'ri',!^ *'r'!^~!!' ;'. !", .'i. 


-■ ; ■ ! ■i-i'llir-^'mntiftd* 



PO/tAL SEHIE3 OF STANDAkD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
:S'S NATIONAL COURSE 
)F MATHEMATICS. 

lo (Jalmlng for (hia 
rliMS, the i.nbUabeni i 

unong pompetJtorft tlutt stch of its pTBdevwaore bod ancoemtiveljr enjoyed jdb coura 
cDUntanllr improvBd editiooH, now rounded lo their perfect truitiou, — tor 11 ue 
aUnoHt tbat thia sdeoce ifl Huaeeptlblc of no further demoEjsttatlon. 

Daring Che period alludud to, many autbora and adlton lq this department li 
alarted into publlo noUce, and. by bonoHiiiK ideu HDdl>TTiceB9ea original ki tti Dr. Daii 
have Bi^oycd a brief popDlority, bnt ate nan almoBi unknown. Uany of tbe Krie 
to-day, buUt upon n almilar hABta, anddeacribed aa "modern books," are deeUned 1 

bodia of any data aTTbrded by their post biKtory, wben t^eso boob wiU ittiee to Incn 



Oaaeauae 




e tact that the eiiDerpnae of the 






is books. Alwe 


a a pnicilcal 




as incurpcmted lu hla leit-boaka tram time 


UCim 




liues"! every 




In metbudi of teaehlng. and oreryad'ini 




c«n«u Duniig ail the 


years In which lie hu been laburlng he canstuiUy eubnilttcd hli 


owntheo 


ea aud thoae 


of others to 


the praolkal test of the olass-iooni, app 


iivmB, 


ryetijns. 


or uiuuifying 


til em a> Die 


oiperienue thna obtained might >ag|»al. 




a way he 




to pmdnc. 


on almost perrect seriea of daw-hooka. 




i every Q 














UpuD the 


death of Dr. Davies, which took [ilaee in 


S7B, hla work was 


immedinleiy 


taken np by 




ate of 


ttumyjean 




Itefc, LUD, 


of Columbin Ciillpge. By him, with Priif 


n. Va 


Ji Aiiirij.Be 


of Columbia 


CoUeEe.the 


rlelnal aeries Is keiH cnrefally revised and 


Bt«n 






D*y7B'a 




ina UN.TB. 












lit It is 


the basis of hietnintion in llie great niti 


UUi K^ 


ools atW 


ertPoi.it and 


A»n.|K,U» 










Jd- IthM 






nK«Ba. 




Sd. It la 


ic'lUBively used in the pnblin acbooln nftho 




b1 Capltnl 




4th. The 






Iving matlio- 




iona. 












ntiona 






ulnciled in thii ayalem. So have been a.niajnrityof era 










r to "Dov1m"m authority. 








UUi. A Inrger number of American cltlacns have rec 


ivedl 


eir edu™ 


nn from thie 



Tiia aerlcB has a htrgercircqliitinnthroaehont the whole coun^ than any other. 
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DAVIES AND PECK'S ARITHMETICS. 



fTlig best thonghta 
toUowing Itenuliful .n 
Davies and Peck's Brief Arithmetic. 
AU««]1(dlhe"ElamcntiUTArilliiuitlc" II isthe 
I 






■Rttmil lite, ncept for Ihe HjiecliilJst 
kt Hrit Us autUun tW HlOi (he littls IrarDer fm- * fei 
d kllHlml ■lluremaAta : but lie auoo LwgiL - *' — *"" 
nmiBa IkTuiliir Hith tb« ilmiilsr (ipenHuuB, 

' TlH aecond part nv w h F nd m ts 
Efts enUrged tnlc iggare o au 



<llslil«d to nnd hlniBelr uiuUr at 
D un a sk^nie proportlonBd Ui 



I 



-A igiiofliig convmiiwil 

r It is so wall adapted. Bs will 

ind a workiDiz ai-qua3qtanr« 

Dietiugiii>lilnE?eaturu ot 



rogresBl n tiie raLiJecu a tJie gicat vmipty ol 

D P« w b Itre (rtm that jugjdtag with 



PECK'S ARITHMETICS. 
Peck's First Lessons in Numbers. 



loetj, alsi>, IhuH oJ 

Peck's Manual of Arithmetic. 



Peck's Complete Arithmetic. 



rlcfn- book tbaa n 



Ih) (Or wlMt ia 
pntllsbed, Uiat 



lid of Dr. Peek-8 1«uh» more tnilytinn <it gny other wrie 

n bltlifulLy ellmlDMeil, thni imianlfrlng the working valae of the book 



■ maffDlfylng 



THE NATIOHAL SERIES OF STAHDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 



BARNES'S NEW MATHEMATICS. 



:s. 1 



n thl9 BiiTlea Jcaepa FlcltLiB, Ph. D., Fioftaanr nf Malic 
>e UnlVBmil? of MLsaouri.liiu uumbiued ail Llia i>est &nd la 
eiperimSDtiil teschiiig Dt irJthnietJo witb Uie usisUuiis 



ly disIitieulBLied 



Barnes's Elementary Arithmetic 






Barnes s Nationa 


Arithmetic 










liaabadki 






ttit books that W.U help MudaD 




rethepMtoit 




kao« HlgeuCArithinGtu liytt 




pead tore of 




eray top c n Written Anth net c ia tt 


















Mli b L q [ 


r F n at 




"-^ 


t e brer > uu ^a k 
'TlmcliDle 'ud Cud 






for 


miM ibaftiUaDdinil 








pkle ««. A ..r ij, a 








bwa d aeud^^THE BUta 






lie 








uber 


ind niliiy or Buu pits e 


body tbe attual bu= 








n 10 aioaU a comiWB 






mil D^ tvety lino of »pn e by 


nje hs parHuouB 




hr 


annul H the ry i t<m ot naai 








nb a, Ian btan ataxia the B 


B e DO tarj pnlU of tli b. 






RwB«in dIatrtDt BClofls 


an! f r anpp j ng n tart-taoti in adm 


n ed work for 


NSJ^alTnlf "ot i"r n 


rae ■« «l an in Ifie ocdlnaiy P 


raotluil ArithceUcs, the 


V dad and bound separately aa fol owa 




Bames'H Praotioal Arithmetic. 






fiomea'B Advanced A-ithmettc. 






lu uiany acbonls tiicrs aro 


class™ tliot fL.f Tartnua raa™ 




reach beyond 


PunwnUb-a. It ijjnsl siieii 


aaea wbtK EantH'i PnuHeal 


Arithr'llit 




Koodpuri™. utaprfaMotA. 


papil iDurli luw than to buy the 


oomplete 


l«ol(."onUw 


other bund, auaa having n 


il-hed tJie ordinary Practhal 


Arithmet 


can proceed 


with the hish«roti™ahyi,a( 


tt Baruafi AamncrA ArUimcHc 
Ang simply ■ [able booli, and 






Pot priiuary M^hcla rrqu 


tha ear 


eat nidiinenti 


fou'lMy prmeuted thnjngh 


oltleet-lattbinB guU copioiu 


illuatrati 


one, WB hive 


, B»mo«'B First Lesnoi 








jAtohl^. with the „„«l 


Innantnry notion, of liiinihem, 




*ds, by sbnple 


■l^ to dovsloi. sU the fuuda 


uieuul l>nni:ipleji of Arithmetic 







"Barnes's Elements of Algebra. 

llile wort, BB tU title Indioites, la elcmantnry In Ita character and aniUihle (br use, 
(1) in mch pubLo wdioob m give inatrur^Uon in tl-e Elements of Algobi. : (31 in Inatltil- 
turn of Innilng whoac wames of atudy do not inoliiile Hinlier Aluobni ; (a) In ecbuoli 
whose DblKt Is to prepare atudants for entwn™ Into on? colle,^ and unlvcTBltlBs. 
- "— '- viUilM mastthowiiitiof itodeota of PhyBiM Who require some liiiowj'rfgeol 
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?bn. The atuilunl'i iirogren in Algelira ilepeDdeTeT^lnrgelrutxii Ibc t'ToL-er tiest- 
iMiitiwi in AlgeliniliavBiwt'iM imvnliig tluu is Aritlinirtlc, incl tliMe ojieratlniiH 
In-iJl KtXM opon to a'argc Lii views or ihosa ninduDeDtiJ opentiims. Idai'li 



. , nilnnWionofthoii , 

novn difflualtin in ths one anil L>iter]>"'t''tla<i ot Uut al 



Method oT Rfinioviii^ HyiDbolB of Aggntghtloi]," ArL T& On 



I 



«nr^ Id hie treatment tfT FritelHma,t iiictliod iq lined vbich in ijuiLfl iiiuii>lfl, hio, 
nus uraetlme, ninri gsoenl tiwn ttiit uiusUy emplornd. In connFrtinn vICh ff-nfiml 
QiuatUlia the TOOla »ro eipnaaad by fraBliopal eipiiDnuts, tor the jirtai-iiilni aud nilM 
applicable to inusral eipoueuU Duty tlisn be lined witbuut mndlfictllnD. The Famiham 
is made the ehiot eabject oC tbougtit io thii wurli. IE ia deilned near the beeinnlng, 
utd used erteiulvely Id every chapUi, In addition to this, ft>Dr nimptera are devoted 
ffltclualveiy to tlio aaWect uf Bomilifmi. Ail Pcojwrtiooi are equaiioiu. and in tJifir 
tnabnent a* aueb all the dlHlcuIIy commonly (<onnect<id wKli tlie sutyoct ol PrapamoD 
dinapiiean. The riianter on Logultbuia will doubtless be sei-tptible to many Isacben 
who do not require (ba student to maiter Higher Aiyebra befiue enteriag npoti tlM 
■tody of Trlgonouufby, 

HIGHER MATHEMATICS, 
Peck's Manual of Algebra. 

Peck's Manual of Geometry. 

Dyametlioii purely praulkal, and uiii'mbatraased by thf detaiia wlilct ratlier Mnftis* 
tlum siinpiiTy atience. 

Peck's Practical Calculus. 

Peck's Analytical Geometry. 

Peck's Elementary Mechanics. 

Peck's Mechanics, iwith Calculus. 

M acme's Algebraical Equations. 

Church's Elements of Calculus- 
Church's Analytical Geometry. 
Church's Descriptive Geometry. 



>pt^ by the great Hiilvar- 
Serving as n coinpi^ment to the more wlvanctMl treatJAee on AlKebra, giving speeial 



nd hia works are sttuidam In ^11 the ieadioj^' 

nay's Elements ol 

■d wof It Dt tile vei7 hii;liBal gn 
10 Bul<iect 

Hackley's Trigonometry, 

with nppTicationa U Navigation and 



Courtenay's Elements of Calculus. 



ratit^l and Prsci 



I 

^BARNES'S ONE-TERM HISTORY 
■ SERIES. 



THi 1A7I0NAL SERIES Of STAHDAdD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 



^^im^i^^m m 




History of the United 
States. 

Thla ii probaWj tha most oridinil acHooL-Booit piib 

saratliofoliowinB: — 
I. Brevity. — The tot iB anmplele fdrenimmar B'lwnl 
T intermaliats cIumb, In WH ISuiu [ages, large Ij'pe. 
iiay readil; be compLeted, if doaired, in obb ttrm ot 

>. Comprelien«ivene««. — Though eo brief, thiihnnt 

inoniials. and n erwil deal more [hu the memoir nsiully 
retains irniii the latler. 

3. iQtemt Iwa heen a prime ronsidention. amall 
bdoka have heretofore betn hare, full of dry itatlsbea, nuittrieUve. Thin DOS Ei 
ohirrnintily writUn. renlete with anaedaU. and brilliaBt with lUustntloii. 

4. Prapoitlon ot Events. — It ia rainarliable for the dlwTinilniticm with wiileh 
tbfl dlfTamnt iHirtioDH of oar birftnryaro presraited iRconJingto tba^r ImnorluitH. Tbufl 
tlie oldtr worki, belns ah«ady UrK» hooka when Ihs Cirll War took place, give it ieat 
■pace than ttiat accnrdeil to tlia Rsrolatlan. 

S- ArmOBemBOt. — In ttl epochs, entitled reapeetlTely. Dlsuivery and SetllemBnt, 
the Colon tiis, the Rerolntlnn. Qmuth of Statsa.tho C^vll War, u<I CumntEveliU. 

8 Catch Word*. — Bafh paragraph is preoedcd by tta leading thought in promi- 
naut tmv, Rrtridlnj; in the atndmt'a mmd fnr the whole paragraph, 

7. Key Notm, — Annloifonii with this La the Idea of KTouiiing liatUea, hu., alioiit 

renden each diaHnei i™ anrae itrlhtng jieruliarity of its nun. 

8. Foot-Motet, — Theu art urowdod with InterestliiK matter that la not atni-tly a 
p&rt of liuuiry nmper They may be learned or not. at pleuure. Tliay in cclluls 



■ WOBM. " Yei " I 
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tait botb tan wid qaesUona are go word'eil ttiat this pupil uuat give InlclUgeut 
■■"ei"ond"No"willnoKio, 



I 
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nther ba rigLl Ihu 



SUhtBIlt 



u-lHtan 






— OnL^ Iba Ifiailing data tre given la the text, atid i 
La uilHt the mamor7, but jit fJiB head or flhch po^ ia the i 

{. The'phlloiophy of Hiiioiy )3 tttidloiuly exhibited, t 
venla l«lng cli«lliii:tLy tiiiueiL aud Lheir inlar-eonnoctioB aJionr 
S. Impsniolity, —All scctloml, portiran. or denomiiutioni 



FncU Bn> aUted sTUc 



Fnm pKor Wh. F. i 



son or III 



the bwilt perfects It M » woilt of refenaic4 

irtleulnn In wlilrb Solioni Uisiorlea ban 

Uaay uttier elBiiai to bvor it sbans ia' 



TBSTIHONIirS 



tnrei thtt I lil-e 
Jo(m at the ft 



fnin Hon, Kiiwton Batemah. Supirln- 

" Hemes'* One-Term Illstorr of the 
UulCerd States li sn ficm^nnEly attnc- 
tlve and apiHled little l>o"li. Its Pkini 

Hell rounded. Under tbe fDna nf ail well- 
daflBed epach*, the history of tha Cnited 
Htatea Is traced tersely, yet pithily, fniiii 
tlie earlieat times t« the preaent diiy. A 

Ibe history and geugrnpliy of the iwriod 

nii> bo Btudied tiijfetber, «j ti y n)™m 

U it. Ibefyllabiia nf eacli ii^tr:iKrit'>i 

. ..i«d* tOBtand hi ancb bold rflitf. by 

r the nae of largo, heavy type, ai tii lie of 

4«i In ■ ipriKhOy mid ]il- 
h gmn t style, the Intlrest never llni^tiij 

cult ichleveuient Id works of this klud." 
[ FroH Hns, Abhsr J. Phipn, S-pi4i«- 
s) Slates 



a eiamlDed tjM 

ELI, Ci/i) aifHrtH, 
oftliakiDdlliaTa 



•• Wc have used It 
and it has ipTon aim 



F.HiB Pnof. Wh. *, MovBT, B. ^ S' 

" Pennlt ma lo aipress my higli appie^. 
olatluB of your book. I wish all tatt- 
buoka fur the young bad oqaal tnent," 



** Baniea's History of 



'j\te MaBor, OHO 
latri. atg of I 



tified to the prrfrn'nre in shn»t emr 
iKBpnct tlijit dlHtiiiKiiiahoa a Komt Mhout 
linok. . . . TbenirmlivegeilenllyHEhlhlt* 
lbs temper of the Jado-e ; mrelf, il sra^' 



F 
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u nn n Rome mill FDraiwU, aud 
peoplea. Thnngh iDtentlnnill; 
pHof what wVA')iBvepccQiT«L^ 
deUlla soulptiired Id Auyrlu 
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tlila witta ulwtioiia a 



\vta, tUe mbaudaol dites In pajenthegia.l 
iB cUnLcB Radlhg nferencea >t thp vXoa, 



lultject, lind the oovel Uiihjriciil Kaeitt 
teulwr uhI |>uiiU allko. 
Though doited prlmaiity for i t4it-baok, nlufre rlanof pennEu^geDeraJ ridden 




ictbing I 

ima of BnigBuh, Lnyard, GroU, Mon 
tej-need. 



'Himory or I 



IhTlO-BlUUlltf 

^it-lxKlc It H 



Ji]Sn»^B^% 
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UlSToRV — fojirtiiKHi. 

Barnes's Brief History of Medieeval and Modern 
Peoples. 

■me wcceaa uf lie Hiatory of An«iunl Peoples was iiunietlkt* and erent, A Ulslorj 
et Meainvsl ind Modem Hlatnry, u]hiii tbe aarue p^. nag t)ie nuliiral trqiicTifa. 
TboH Uachen vbo used tbe Fumiar ndl be gbd to know tb&t the latur book is now 
nwljr, uid uUuea ciui |jo right oa wllbout uliaDSiog aaLhan. 

Tha Kew Tork School Jonmal l^^f> ; — I lor; at Englisb People appmrd. irlothig 

" Th« fine-print not*s . . . work a Hula to the dEBcription of re«f, esorj-day lifo 
not wldelj dsTeloped unUl Green'i HIa- | at Uia people." 

Thia work ilisttDgolshes lietween ths period of the world's hiatflry from the Fill ot 
Bam« <*.D. *7fl)to tie CaptiiM of Constantlnopla {».[i. I4fi3), — abont onelliouMUid 
nan. iwUed " Middle Ages, — and the ueriod flora Uieend of the fllleenlh centui; to 

ttia preaent time. li covanUw entire Ums chmnDloj^callraDd hf the order ' '- 

llrag on hnndred ar* *— «i--*— n»- niH^.«_<i._-. — a ^i-i — -n— __ 
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HISTOHY — ConlinuBj. 

Barnes's Brief General History. 

Caui;)rlBliig Aacicnl, UwliKVel, and Modern Peoplai. 

T»B aPKOI*!. TEAIUBM Or THja BOU, 



gefl. Of thEA Amount, 3G0 pages hre devoted 

btt«rHib'MMn.te obaptenf uiil If Uistiinenf the tnuJier ia limited, inaj' be umltted. 
The Blue lan tliiu tnke anIyClH l^litliBl inrtlau nrhea dealnd. Tlie Iwiuliei will tiiive. 
however, the utIsCicUon of knDWlug Unt, such » the AuclniUnR trntment of tbe 
DivHiuUen, UteiUure, sU.,th««D)uplen will becerefully read b; the UUJillii ud, on 
tba priouliilB tti»t knowledge scquired frnin love iloue la the aiosl ylvid, will probiMr 
he tbg bFet-remembend part of the bsolL This portiou of tbe book ii thenfore ill 
clear gelD. 
Ths Black-beaid Analrsla. See p. 314 ns an eiemple ot thia marked featn™. 
The eiqulallB lUiKtrBtlDDi, unrivalled by any telt-boak. Bee pp. 9, 497, and 6Ht, aj 
..—nio. nf .>.. «jn ,-iii. .-..,iij,i.irf ii. tbiii beautiful wurk. 

sable lists of RcMdimt Rererencea. See p. 417. 



otedio ^M 



The peouli 

exteulVB coone of niUatend r 
ot claiihWDrk. See pp. aH> an 
The ScBDe* Id Real Life, 

ic lift) or t 

th Dynast) 
lU ClvlllH 



osnlt nf a RireFul etudy of 






le fou 






■ WLS7«,m.473, 
P ^he admirable 



Oenealoslcal Tablea 



>r the dilTerent netlDiie. See p] 

itorapereed througlioiit the tost See ; 

tea that ate pactked roll of aneodotex. binsraphla. pleaaant inrDim 

Haulen and Leyden. daring the Duteh'war of IiidepeiideDce, p 

History, l>y imttlni; in the (e 
■, the legenrk Bpb pp. S05-I1. 
ul bifitary in parallE^l eoillmns, 



The peculiar method of tnatUig Boily 
tvta aa acceiiled by erltlei, and. Tn the m 

The eiceedln^j useful plan of raiiulni 
eumple nn p. Sfll, taken fnini tbe Hundn . _ 

The Hiitorical RecmtioDi, en mlnablB 

The llrlkliig ni-OTilii<i nf Hnd«ni History nn 
The inlereatiTig Styls, tlut sweeps the reii 



le Hundred Yea 



iiseta theledl'iUBncB. 
a™ pp. 3W--.. 
fodem NaUoDB,— 



Bttcr^llc 



Jf aeml-independent dukednmi 
■^■-Be three thnurfilji fnrni'h 



la bewfhlering period. 




GENERAL HISTORY. 

Motiteith's Youth's History of the United Stales. 

akob^hes a! til persona nh'u hara been promJiiiditlf lIlehtiBed with the liiatory ot oar 

Willard's United States. School and Univeraiiy Editions. 

the difficulty. CanJar, unpartiility. aud ucurac; an tlis disliuguiiMiii! tButurea ot 

Willard's Universal History. Kew Edition. 

„^ . . ..._ . .. ., [^rHj^i 8t»U»" nn re|irudu™l In this. Tin 



pscuUdrltlfla ot tba vork Hre its orcat in 
ohmnoloslrt] order ot evonU. Tha inaii 



h gnrcBMlvB era with great dli 



nnlu at !i\alary annly and nserully Id his mind. Mrs. Wlllird's Iwibs btb rauatantl)' 

Lancaster's English History. 

B^ rhp Hajitar of the Ston^btoQ OraminsT T^hool, Bnfltnn, Thti tnoat prantlcal onhe 

Willis's Historical Reader. 



Berard's History of England. 

By sn antbonu well knovn for the lafrea ot her Eliiitary of the United StsfH 




rTHE NATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
UtdTIIRV — Ci'MiHtial. 
Hanna's Bible History. 
Thr «vly 1,-DmiieiiJimii i>f Bible luirmtlve wl 
riew of tUfi iutportjint crenta tlierfl reuurded. 
Summary of History; American, French, and English. 
nUndTe Uil-bouk* in rommon uie into & Mriea of alaleinaiits so liriRf, thai evriry 
wiird BUJ be couiniltt«d to nieniD[y> snd yet so i^ninFrebFnHive OM, It piuuiild an 
ueunte though geDenI view of the whole umtlnuuue Me of uatlona. 

Marsh's Ecclesiastical History. 

tliongh BlricUf caUialic. A 

Mill's History of the Ancient Hebrews. 

-■.^ _.....,... ^ .„j„, ™.— , ^. ProrawT Edwenl* of N, Y. T 

luU lo the time of Uie ijatractt™ 

Topical History Chart Boole. 

SUlai Ida F. Whilcnmh. Tn be asEd bi connection with mi irmery, Jnarnl 
m, iiuttead of the ordlmuy hlAulc lK>ok far BODimor^^ It Dmbodiea the unnLeB 
a%i™ifian*ry rHltri from the oartleHt to the id-iuf ot timo, wltjk blaiika under emh, 

Oilman's First Steps in General History. 

. .. .1 .ii-.,i,.. — , conipadtneni. Eniih iionatiyislreiledlijr Itaelf, »u- 

l] ■ttentioD. Frequent fbJii«, egllleniporuy eveutd In 
orlu fi)r_fiiller_detail»,iindi.jniiinta Inrtei coniiHtnli) 

1 ,~- .-,„-./ hnnh 

a lurpriBingly v1 
IthelempniPtit™. ,„l-„..u,v. 

Baker's Brief History of Texas. 
Dimitry's History of Louisana. 
Alison's Napoleon First. 



Carrington's Battle Maps and Charts of the American 
Revolution. 

Topnemphiful Mai« siiil Clironolugiral Charts of every battle, wlUi 3 ateel wirtniiU 
otWaaClugti.iL Svri. dotlL 

Condit's History of the English Bible. 

For theilliuiral andbiatorical itudeiila tills lnuik iw sn intriualc vaino. ItRivee tlie 
lilrtnry of all the English Inunliiioni down to Ihii i.rwcLt time, logBlb^ with a caidal 



F 
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DRAWING. 



BARNES'S POPULAR DRAWING SERJE 

Bseed opon the eipcriente of the moit suuceasFul leacbera of dmvncg iu 

' The Primary Course, tonslatiuB ot i bwiiuhI, Itii cards, und tliri 

Inlerniedlate Conrae. Four namlierB uid a maoiiid. 
Advauoad Course. fDHrniuunf™"!"! amnmmi 
Instnuneiital Oourae. Four 



4|[.'cd, and Ins 



kdTnnbige of opei 



lepriua 



lental Ck>areeii an furoi 
unl^latLoiuiiol blank! 
aclug the t^opj dln!i;Uf 



ihed ei' 



. -Wtrrk, while the copieB nr? preserved and inaerl^ In anatber Jblto r 

■ Patent Blank Folioa, No. 1, Adopted to Inlennedlato Coun 

p ADVANTAQfilJ (JF TUIS SERIES. 

pai>llB an SIX, at a gluKC. how thej are to be Utaltd aud wLere Ih 
In Uin BTHtma. copyliiK aud deaiuuliig du not ratmye all the alte 
bfoider in iU aina. dealing wiUi dnwioK sa • bnuiuli ol qdiiuuuu. 

Correct Methodn. — In Ihia synMui t)ie pnpU la lot (0 lely Dpi 
npun deluaive niechdnLcoi aids, uu prinl«it a ' ' ' 



d at pleatnutt 

'CHIT. 

lo. i. Adapted 









— Baceem to drawing dspenda njwn t 



Aniadc Eflect- ~ Tin, bentily uF Ibe uxuiiii<li'« 
itaKCS wlUi uaelcu and badly prlnled tcit Tt 

St*B« of Davelopmeat. — Uany of the euui 

Lithographed Exam pica. — The eiauiples a 
dnirlneinot In haid, hlseK ImssJ that the pnpll'i » 

Quality— not Quandtr. — Boceeaa to An 
eien^lBed b^ tlie pupU, ma not upuD the luija imriLuvr w viui 

DedKDing. ^ ElenieutAry design la more akilfuDy taugli 
anjruUKr. To addition to the InstnctlongiTea In the bwks. the pupil will 
00 the Inaldee of tlie cnien a variety of beautiful patterna, 

BnlBTBemant and Reduction, — The piactlca of enhirginB and irA 
aijAt* bi not uouimenried uuili tlie pujdl ia welt ndTanced In tb« aiiwa at 
better alila In cspe with thla dUBcult ftoture in drawing. 

Natural Fonnt. —Thla la the ao^ ooima that girei at convenient In 
and progreaalTe eieniwe in the drawing of natnnl fbrme. 

BcDDCmiy. — B; the patent binding described above, Che coplea need no 
aside when a book ie ailad out. but are pnaarved in perfcct condition For 
The blank bnoka, only, will have t^ be parehaaed after the Qratintrudut^Uoo, 
lag a aavlD)! of ninre than half In the uaoal coat of dnwlnE-boaka. 

Haauala for Tcachen. — The Mannala aceompanylnE tbia ■eiin conl 
iutmctlone for condnctlnH rtniving in the nUia-muiu, wlui di^nitt dlter.lli 



lUtof tia-fkt 
»Di than by 



i,thaaeO«ct- 
iiinpnctinl 




FINE ARTS. 

Hamerton's Art Essays (Atlas Series) : — 
Wo. 1. The Practical Work of Painting. 

No. 3. ModGm SolioQlB of Ait. 
Induding Aniurlimi, Knsliili, mid C™iiiienUl PsiutinE. Sro, I 

Huntington's Manual of the Fine Arts. 



c and i^bti of Ott 



Dwight's Mythology. 
Walker's World's Fair. 






'f NATIONAL SERIES OF CTANDAr.D SCHOOL-BOOKS, 

BOOK-KEEPING TEXT. 

Powcrs's Practical Book-keeping. 
Powers's Blanks to Practical Book-keeping. 

A TmtiH SB Buuli-kDCpiiiH, fur FabLIu aL'Ui>"l>< ^"-^ A.iaJeiiiied, &j Millml K 

u appLL«d to njercantQfl Iruxiuesti, and it is hoJloveil that uiom kncrwlKl^, ju 
of A lEiara pru'tical uaturtj, cad be gained by the plau introduced in tbjk wt 
inyuOifriJublUlnid. 

Folsom's Logical Book-keeping. 
Folsom's Blanks to Book-keeping. 

ThistreslineoinbnmoathoinlErrtliugandbnpiirtiiitiUsoDvr 
the Albany " Bnraut k. Stratum CoLloae "), Uie fiaitUl enunt 
■nd pthrrivtge bra uttrautAd m much attoation ia drciea 



es of Professor Folsom i 
Ltionof whii:hlule.'.tniwi 

isuiiTcd at the podtlve 



I (£e results 

and prlnLli losafdauiei i].e 
aqniDo af tfaa imtlt-nUrf prxeis 
tuu tawa and prlDolplH u thera 
HUda wl ich elaDldala CI e ft ricr 
nadilyacqobinB the tclence u il 
thfl iuterpratatlan of biulneai 

Smith and Martin s Book-keeping. 
Smith and Martin's Blanks. ~ 

Thli work 1i by a pmrtical tertchcr and a pnctlcal boak-k«per. IL ia of a Chomiiijlil j 

Tbe atngls-eiitry punion i'l well adapted to Bupply a want fslt In nearlr all other 
tnaUaaa, whloh leem tn be proparaU mainly lor the use of wbolosnle morelianta ; 
kaving rMallsn. mechiDlci. fanusn. Int., who tranaoot tbe greater portluD of Uif 



kept in gnaX obsaurity, aud iiecii 

Its. But when he eoinea to study IhoBiiijjbiV 
la becDui ng able Inlelllgently to apply it in 



PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. 

Stone's Post-office Account Book. 



INTEREST TABLES. 

^Brooks's Circular Interest Tables. 



THE HATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKC. 

DR. STEELE'S ONE-TERM SERIES, 
IN ALL THE SCIENCES. 

Steele's 14-Week5 Course in Chemistry. 
Steele's 14-Weeks Course in Astronomy. 
Steele's 14-V/eeks Course in Physics. 
Steele's 14-Weeks Course in Geology. 
Steele's 14-Wceks Course in Physiology. 
Steele's 14 Weeks Course in ZoSlogy. 
Steele's 14-Weeks Course in Botany. 

'"lavrtiiuWc. 
Id fraiueutly 131 
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TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGY, 

Steele's Abridged Physiology, for Common Schools. 
Steele's Hygienic Physiology, for High Schools. 

Vecka' Coane in Humiui FhyBioIugy." Bj J. Daramn' Sleele, I'h.U. Edited nnd 

nlject) lij IhE DBpartmeBt or Teoi 
Statea. imdar tlio dirueljun at Un, 
Thta mil' ¥rark eontaLns all the ■ 

SluIe'B Phyilology no wills a oiroq. „ , 

1. Colored LlthoenpbB (n illostnta ths ecoeul facts In I'tayaioliwy, 
I i. BI)iek-lM*cd Aoalysli at the bsalnning of eicli i^luptsc. These halo been 
I fcnnil ot Kreat Harvice in plaSB-nmr!^ MpecirtUji in reriHW and siaBilnation. 

fl. The Pnctieal Queitloni at the close of each chapter. Tliese at now too well 

i. The eanfully iirepared lectiuus upon the Physloloslcal ActlOD ot Alcaholi 
Tolweco, Optum, etc. Then are scarred througli ILe Ijook aa emJi or^aii ici treats 
TblBiHjIjectlHBUniincd hnmnpiirElr aeieiitlHc ilaud-poiot. Bud ivpreseulii the lal«t 
teachiogB at home aud abroad. While there la no attempt Cu InBorporale a tempenuica 
IsEtun in. a ishool-booli, yet ttie lerrible eSbcts of tliese " BtlmolaDts and NarcDIics," 
tspcelaUy npori the young, are set forth all the more inipreaslveiy, Bince the lesson is 
r taoght menuj hy the presentatiou of £tcta that lean towajd no one's pr^iulice>t 

K 6. Tbronghout the book, there are given, in irat and foot-note, experimentA thf 
KlM pcrfonoed by teacber and popll, and wbliib, it Is boiied, will Indnos some eas 
laRtionatD ba mnda in every elaxs. sndleiid \o tbst cgnatsut reference of oil suitja 
. Hitiini herself, vhich la bo Invaluble in snlGntjfln Btiid;. 



». The nnnni»l BT»ro gi^on to the mljeot of V 

e. The ( 

' " ■ ■. Ditty paniaraiihH i , — „— ,- ^. ,— 

aoitJMt i tlia iutereatiug style that begots in 



t, pltty panigraiihH i the bold paragraph headloEB : t 
-Jition of each soyeBt; tSa iutert" - 



I 



toire-Boaa to P«Mnt the tiling before tiie jjopil wilhont eiimbarinBtlie text 



eiiption ai 

, , „ ^_^ [iPBtbe te_. 

with the dry deUila, — dU Iheae Indicate the work of the pnctUiBl teacher, and nUl be 

Mrs. Hunt's Child's Health Primer. 

Fur the youngest acbohin. lilmo, chith, illustrated. 

Mrs. Hunt's Hygiene, for Young People. 

Prepared under tho suwrvlslon of Mrs. Mary U. Hunt, KiiiiorlntenrtfTit nf 
Departmeirt of Soiontiilo InstniptlnTi of the ■' Wonion'^ N.ticnsl Christim Tempera 

Jar vis's Elements of Physiology. 
Jarvis's Physiology and Laws of Health. 
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THE NEW GANOT. 



Introductory Cours 

T]<li lawk niw oiigitoUf eOM 

rwk, u^D., Fnxaiwic oT Mil 

Kb^btulca til tlus Suboid of U 
buk, A. H., lata Prini-irol uf « 






Of elsiaBUUi; 

tnatlwailnt u — __, ._ — , , 

■'TnlU lis PliyilqiiB"hu nut only met Hltb nnpcwcdcntedwicFBuin FniDR«, 
bMn siiUiuiv>l]r nied Jd the iirfpuntion at ths iHat wutk> on PhJ^siu Ui&t luri 

n to Ui«"Tib1U de Pbyilqne,'' wblqb la Inwodedror the use of c( 

g, U. Uinot paUiBhed thii more slaidSdUry 

' ' 'a wlilch ha blUifiill; nrewivi 
ly of tba lumr irnrk. It is cbi 
a laical can ^ 



uj woriu UiiHE uf M. Qmiot nand pie-emlneut, not ob1» u jiopnlar 
u llionnisfaLj (cisnUfio aipo^ttoni of tba ]>rlDciiitei of PliyiiiK. Ua 
1iyilqiiB"hu nut only met Hltb nnpcwcdantedwicFBuin FniDRe,liDt ku 
■ly Died Jd the iirfpuntii 

to Uw-TiBlU de Pbyi 
util higher UiMlitutkHU of Laiini[Dg, M 
adipUal ID the uia oT ichool* uut ai 



princl^lcj. and ■ rauiarlulil* claumni of dcaBltbn) and eipUni 

profusely d[uatnitad with bBauUfullj ex — '-^ '■ — - 

tiouvvy to the mind of tha utodant a clau 
complsKDeu nod arctuuty 



sapparatua 

■* J yesja or graa 

It thoronghly uj; 
vj uuiOonk, took puc 
n h*nU bybli friend. 



Dfthe |>[iiii:lp)e3 nnroldtd Thdr 
I laaflhflr to dinpeQ: - - '^' - - 

^ aata of Fhyalaai Sc 

, papoUiity tha American nnbUBhen bi 

to tlie tlmea. 



biifora 



g hodoi 



1 hia T 



ik bare, eo far aa poaalble, 

f added, a Iiiri^ nnmber of nav catR bitniduc^^. aitd tha vholA troattBe 
thoimighly revhicd and brought into barmoDf with the preseiit advahcol alage MT sd- 

Buhject-inattiir an tha 
7 canvmiaDt in short 

11 liaa heoQ daem«l expedtant ta E&sert 
:Qd of the volume, to ba aaeil or oot at 

ti of whlpli It trsats. That mirk was 
ended for higlinr InatltutloiiB of laaru- 
■ — d Mr. OaDot proparei' a more 






in!^maXi" 



" Va dapartmni 

ths but qnuter 
Ltural phlUnopli 



ot a ceotcry la that of 



Bverythliig leami ehanied but Ita fi 
ideDtal i^iciplee. Onnot haa clu 
upon ohairtar upon autjecta that war 

ind hare w« bsveOiingt, flrst nl'ili 
ProtnMor Pack, and afterward rpvisf 
IboUla Hr. Biirlnnk and Mr. Haiiaoii 
oliinantary works upon phSlosopliy 

Ma'TnlU 

rnalyaaadli 

ntiau of AjDarlcaa books upon tl 



f It'^a"- 



entiacally .uxun 



rhaiiOtariied by 

pies, by claaiBiag of deanitian and eipln- 
natlon, by a proper distrtbution of anb- 
j«ta, and by Ita admirable engravlnga. 
We here have Osnot's work eohancad In 
va^e by tba labora of PrDfeasorFcok and nf 
Jfeasia. BarbanksDdHsuBoli.nodbroni^t 
up to our own timci. The eaaential eiax- 

tiinsd, but much of the book haa been 
rewritten, and many nev cula have boon 
tntrodu<'ed. mitde nereeaary by tliaprT^ 
reaa of HClentiOn discovary, Tha abort 
rsvlewi, the queatlona on the toit, and 
the pmhlenyii Eiven for unlotion aradealp- 
abla addlclunfl io a work of Ibhi kind, and 
will give the book Increased pcpalarlty. " 
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FAMILIAR SCIENCE. 

Norton & Portcr's,First Book of Science. 



nok, Beograpbj, hlatorj, book i>i 
erve, ATidDattinl philosophy. Alk I 
Bt^le, Buch u wDnld ha udoptri) 



NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Norton's First Book in Natural Philosophy. 
Peck's Elements of Mechanics. 

■ilequte in iteelt fir s rnni)ilute BcaileTnlciil cuurse. 

Bartlett's Analytical Mechanics. 
Bartlett's Acoustics and Optics. 

A comrlcls >j-9teni or CollafinW Philosouhy, hj- Prof. W, H. C. Bartlplt, 
Paint Umutj Academy. 

Steele's Physics. 
K Peck's Ganot. 



GEOLOGY. 

Page's Elements of Geology. 



CHEMISTRY. 

Porter's First Book of Chemistry. 
Porter's Principles of Chemistry. 

Gregory's Chemistry (Organic and Inorganic). 2 vols. 

The srifnce nhsiutlvFly tiaited. For eoUegea tai medical itadsats. 

Steele's Chemistry. 
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BOTANY. 

^Wood's Object-Lessons in Botany. 
^Vood's American Botanist and Florist. 



uutaluii, uui on weu uL 



I 



cops» and tweenn, 



Wood's Descriptive Botany. 

A compkle Horn of all pbiiila gruwllit cnst of the HiMlB 

Wood's Illustrated Plant Record. 

A iliuiild runu or bUnlis (ur rcuordinK olMomtioDS In th 

Wood's Botanical Apparatus. 

A iHTtAblfl tniikk, cuutaitiUiij drylrjit preiTa. knife, tmwi 
■nd 1 to|.y of Wood's " Plant Bsoord," - Ihu ooUocWrt o 

Willis's Flora of Neiw Te^rsey. 

Themmt uaeriil book of reference e.ir imbluhed for 
(country. It contains alao a Botnnlul Ulrectory, Hltb i 
IwtuilBts. 

Young's Familiar Lessons in Botany. 
Wood & Steele's Botany. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Pendleton's Scientific Agriculture. 

A text'bnok for ooUfgBS uid sohools ; treata of the fbtlowing topics ; Anatomy and 
Physiology of FlnnU; iW'itullural Meteorology : Soils as related to PLyaica; CllBralabJ 
-,.,,. .. . , tf,„.. ..,^,„.. „.._..„ -iN.turalllimor-- ■-'--••'■ 



Irltlim, *t By E.'m. PendlBtop. K, D.| P 




Frm P™idebt A. D. Wnnt CotniU 






V^itimrill,, 


'Dht Sir: I hava eiamlned your 


" It is BcientiSc In method aa wen aa In 










r«e It la inlsnled to aerra. Uauy of 


ronr ^hapten Intsiwtod me eaueuially. 


a test-book In agrleultural oolleges, and 


aad all tnrta °r the work seetn looinibiije 




aclantlfle Inatractlou wiUi |)ractlcal lufnr- 




niation in pmportioas dictated by sound 





I 

^^K Peck's Popular Astronomy. 

^^K* B; Wm. G. Feck, Pb.D., LL.D.. Prolcaenr < 
^^piSmyin Colombia College. 12nio. Clolh. SiK 

miss. Hud higfa sclmnli. Teachen w\ 
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KATUKAL SCIENCE — ConlinuBl 

ASTRONOMY. 



I, Einli, Xdoii, am and Planets. EuUinwa, 
lebi una Uetain, &c., 1e fuU and satiatac.tni 



Blan, Holai Systt 

BtJd Sah-Ultea. Cooiebi hd.! Uetain, &c., 1e fuU and satiatac.tniy. Tbe illuBtis 



__, __!tVillT6nErav8d, iotheatBdem can ^nanup 

■ion or tbs thlngn npreaenlei!. PmtiMsor Peck 1b vonderfnll]- flaar 
rtyle of writing, and Ultra ta nothlue rodutidrmt or obscnro in this m 

forpopularaBivQllaB rlaaa tiec, ami acfrordlnr^ly avolda too K>^at at . . 

maUcal pnKieaaBB. nhicU am Intrndqced In aiiialler type tiian tbe rej^lar 
higliar sehoolB this aatnmoiuy in undoubtedll tbe beat tetl-bogl: yet pnblisJu 

Willard's School Astronomy. 

■nalDsIn, careriil deflnlUnns nf all noueaEary ieohnioal ternu, a careful av 
VBiMage and untmpDrtvit matter, partiiiiilar attantion Ik analysis, and a gFc 

Mclntyre's Astronomy and the Globes. 

A complete treatise for inferrnodiale classes. Highly approved. 

Bartletfs Spherical Astronomy. 

of Navlgatinn, GeoaraPhy, and Climnologj'. 



It is Inlended 



ICarll's Child's Book of Natural History. 
Illiislrrting tbe BJilmal, vegetable, and mineral klngdoma, witb application lo tl 
iM. For liegimiera. BeautiTnlly and copiously illoBtrated. 
Anatomical Technology. Wilder & Gage. 
As applied In the domeatlo cat. For the use ot atudeuU of medicine. 
Cha: 
pweoi 



NATURAL HISTORY. 



ZOOLOGY. 

I Chambers's Elements of Zoblogy. 



ROADS AND RAILROADS. 



tice of Road-mnliing, ooniprisini: tbe Irxvitlon. rnnslruclinu, and 
inn. macadam, pavel. nlank, *c) aod railroida. It » 
Ilia, LL.D., C.E, of Cnion Collogs. 



f PHONOGRAPHY. 
Eames's Light-Line Short-Hand. 
Thia tnuk prwaiiW ■ iimctli'Sl p]iiini!lir! aybteiii, wltlioiit Bhudlnij. It [s prepmd to 
MKt tho raquLreideuu of biHinens, r:ofre.liooJiiiu, uid yeibr*- '— •■ - 
Wiwulally uliiiteil to the uw of sijhoniajuicf i-fiilfigfiB. It Hf"* 
nrlet 
r.c 
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lUtyan uii]>riicedsnt«a. Tbsn u 
[re-cop[c9. Tbe baok U liijtbly en 



I 
I 



COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. 

Brookfield's First Book in Composition. 
Boyd's Composition and Rhetoric. 



ttib ubequHlIed aoilyaia ot uCyle. 

Bardeen's Sentence-Making. 
Bard e en's Complete Rhetoric. 

Tho plan a( thtt treiils" in wlinllj' nnvnl, and is tts most cliuncleiiiitio feature. 
TbQ author begiDdiiritli SeateiicD'Hakinf t whiah ia to rhetnrlQ what corponTry nr 
miunnrvii tn ivn>hitcctnro, — not properly a part of it.bql to h« absolntely mustared, 
.'aldpaa inajf 1)B cffniod out wEtli pnmptjieaa imd uroeialoq, 

" Tb ready to Lppif 



irdjng to tha niloi of tbe art. Where nntt Re 1b miaireit tt 

_. , -dthnt it la Bonietimaa dlBleuJt Lo lamverw weu. 

10 apply iiriBisriiy to thn (■veiy-da.y talk in whleb 



constantly, and bB baa already learned 



cngaaed. and ibetorie bei^oioeB a real tiling. AoaordEngly, tl 

flU iiiuat talk, an naarty all niuat wf ita iatien ot one kind or anothor ; and the 
J part oT the book Is dmmled (o Letts- Writtnc- In Itaelf thia subject la 
^ witli Innlalve diractneia and praotieal force, bnalnega lettera TWeiybig speuiat 

th the Suar "riaea a new neceaalty, — of formal Invention. Tho antbor oleaiiy 

a that a dlBtmct part of what Is often called " inaptratlon " in wrltii^ cornea f^xnu 

labor nadcc flxecl nJea here laid donn; that this hibor il indispenaahla even to 

raapeolable wrl^g, and that vrithont tbla labor no ^mdncUon la wortbj to be eallad 

The Oration totroducea anew fcatore.— the otai delivery to an audianen, with all 
he jitioulplaa of artlcnlatlon, amphaaia, eentnre, and other prlnciplea naiially refBTred 
a elocution as a diatbict aablect. The aiacnaalon of oiUnipoio apeakhig Is reuurkaU; 
CTAe Bod belpful. 

Finally cornea tlio Poem, man brieOy treated, vllh the moat important directloDl 
a to Rhythm and Ehyme. 

Here we have then all distinct parl^, — Sonlence-MaklnK, ConTeraatlnn, l.atte> 
Trillng. the Eeaay, tbe Oration, and the Poem. 

When aU this is taken into cnnBideratioo. tho hook acema amall instead of la: 

60 
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Psriod at IiDmsCan En^nti, 
- Chart; Period of «atnr» 



LITERATURE. 

Gilman's First Steps in English Literature. 

BD aonlTais of iU coutents : IntrodiicUon. BUtoricpl Psriod of Inim 
wilhClisrt! Drtnltion of TemiB; LsiiKuagEB of Buroiie, witt Chart 

EBgllah.withChnrt ; a Chart or Bible Tranalatlona, n Hbliogrephy 

Beading, uid oUigr Bids la tbn studeot 

Cleveland's Compendiums. 3 toIs. 12mo. 

EnGLCHH LlTEltATURE. AheHICAH LlTEHATDnK. 

ESGLJail LlTBHATUEE OF THE XIXtB CeKTUDV. 

In tlKW voluinoa are gatliei-Hd ILo urcam of tlie litcinture at [ho Engl Isli-spen king 

Boyd's English Classics. 6 vols. Cloth. 12mo. 

Mn.TO!i'a Parahise Lost. Thomsob'b Sbaboks. 

yoiiNG'a Night Tiiol'giits. Pollok's Course or Time. 

Cowfer'b Tahk, Table Talk, &c, Lofd Bacoh'b Essays. 
Th]« aeries ct annotated eilmiMm of gresc EuDtiali writers in pri'ss and poctrjr la 
deiigqed for critical reading niid pnreing In sdnxib. Prof. J. R. Boyti provai litTnaelf 
nn eauor of til^li .-apaflty, nnd llic worii? IheniHrlves need nn enooninim. Aa BUIiliary 
to the atndy nf bellen-lcttrea, &c. tliese worka hai-e no equsL 

Pope's Essay on Man. IGroo. Paper. 
Pope's Homer's Iliad. 32mo, Roan. 

llie Nntore Bud Stale of Man," liy Alssander Poiw, afford •npotiot oien^ in llletiitarB 



POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

'Champlin's Lessons on Political Economy. 



r 
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ESTHETICS. 

Huntington's Manual of the Fine Arts. 

A View o{ lUe riw siid prognaa of ort in clLDerent coHiitfi«>, n brief noBonnt 
111 ilBBlf, urinay prefiHio to aiWmiUige llie eriticnl wurkotLord Kbdub, 

Boyd's Karnes's Elements of Criticism. 

Tbe bsat HlitioD a! Vhis ilancUnl nork ; Hltliout Vim Ktudj^ of whtcb none nuiybl 
eomUiered jirofloient tii Uif ncLenc* of tin percuptionii. Nu dthcr iitmiy can be puninei 
wltb u luuked on effUt upon UiD tatle anJ nflneiDcnt ur Urn pupU. 

ELOCUTION. 

Watson's Practical Elocution. 



Zachos's Analytic Elocution. 

All dcpnrtnients of nliwiitlon — auch ng the inalTiiB of the »oiofl snd tbE aeDtBncg, 
pTioiintirrf, rliyUim. expreaHloii^ geatuiQ, h'i^. — are hers uthdi^ fOr inetrDctioiL ln> 
t^lasHB, UliuUalol by uopioua uaiiiiilai. 



SPEAKERS. 

Northend's Little Oxator. 



DDtslDliig eloiple txA 



Northend's Young Dcclaimer. 
Northend's National Orator. 

T«u mlumea of £in>ae, poeljy, und dialogue, adiplad t 
claasea Teaptictively. 

Northend's Entertaining Dialogues. 

Oakcy's Dialogues and Conversations. 

James's Southern Selections, for Keading and Oratory, 

ErahnK;ing cu'Luslvfly SooUiprii llterstiins. 

Svwett's Common School Speaker. 
Raymond's Patriotic Speaker. 

A BU]iet1) i^ompllBtloD or modem eloquenre and poetr?, wlUi ort^il dnnuSa 
Merelsm. K«»rly oTory Bmincin modem ofitor 1b rey '""' 



F 
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A nrotbund analysis of tliB lana at thiiiigbt, Thp aystem posse 
italligih'- --" ■ •■•-'■•■'■ "■ --..-■. . — 



Mahan's Science of Logic. 

elfigiblK and »l[-onui>L>tent. In add! 
Id this departmcat 

Boyd's Elements of Logic. 

A ■yatmnatic and philos^phlo condunsation oF Uie aa\iect, fortified wltb addition! 
tram Walts, AiKtiiruiulile, Wliately, &c. 

Watts on the Mind. 

ifiil knonledi^. As a loxt-tmoii it ii unpsnlleied ; and tile dlsclpllDe 



^r: 



MORALS. 

Peabody's Moral Philosophy. 

A slinrt rimrae. lij Iho Ptufcssor u( Cliriatiiiu Momla, Harvard Univeraity, for tbi 

Butler's Analogy. Hobart's Analysis. 

Edited by rrof. Cliorlea E. Weal, of Brooklfn Hei;;hla SetDinarr. !33 pl«es. Iflmo. 
Cloth. 

Alden's Text-Book of Ethics. 

Smith's Elements of Moral Philosophy. 

140pa«u. lamn. Cloth. By Wm. Austin Smith, A.M., Pli.C., rrofBaaor of Moral 
Pilloso^iiiy in the Colnmhis (Tenn ) AthenEiini. 

tliiiclau. The Bixl|Jec:t is presented In eWr and aimplQ lanuuain! alid will Ih foDDd 
adapted bi the cunprehcneiun of yanngpDinle. at a time nhen tliey particolariy need 
an Inaight Into the Uwi whleh gov«m the niuml worid. 



Janet's Elements of Morals. 








Bll^ulJanet Trauslaled 
Tht StemenU of Uanls 


by Mn. Prof, Oiraon 


of Cornell DniT 


S?;.. 




ia ona of a aerleK of worlie ohietiT dare 


iCB, and 


tnnU or practical, nther tha 


nthwrotJcalnioralllT 








Mr. Janet la too "dl know 






eallenoe 


u ■ moral writer, itnd It wU 




bal what i«rtie 


Urly rec 


niniPndB 


thnBltmimt* of Moral* li 




ta lu general te U 




tation of the boon to college 










Bndilea the srirteniBtJc and 
■nmplM »H| riinatmilons- 


s^toTaclTa^^^n 


of Its parts. It 










nim in, 




froB both ancient and modem wrlten. and which i 


mpart a pecoliur 


Ifoandln 


terestl" 


ft^imltfect. 










■Asntber futnre of the wu 


rk Is ita aonnd ml in 


niu. basis. Ht, 






E%iou> moialiat 
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GOVERNMENT. 

Hovre's Young Citizen's Catechism. 



Voung's Lessons in Civil Government. 



II iLuwiDg Uie ilgUI*. 



-acIiQB nr the Qpni 



I 



Martin's Civil Government. 



Antebellum Constitutions. 

A i:ciTdulet« cnllection of iStnte mid Pudenil OonBtitutioiu u the; gtnod l> 
Civil Wor of isoi, Wlti su oBsny qh uhainjes uade linrtng tho toconMnitllDi 
by Wilmi>t L. Warren. 



PUNCTUATION. 

Ibook of Punctuation. 

■ CQiiltaiiiation, letUr-writlnB, an.l rn>"f- 

.... . ^--- - - . bitiiiflfl And t*ohiilcal that ttiii lyiptufKUlt . . 

(Llincnlt Qf i-vqiiprahanBloii ; but this llttls trcotlao Is m tiiinplo and ^^onipreberiFlvc tlul 
twsoni Hi very ardlau7 loUlUganca i^sn renSlly underBland anil tpply iu prindplsi. 



Cocker's Handbook of Punctuation. 

With liiatmetloTis tar caiiltaiiiation, letUr-writlnB, an.l rn>"f-n«ii'nB- >I°at wortm 
:tls treitisa ts SI) tAm-rAit txiA «owxmbea!i\c tint 



ANATOMY. 

Anatomical Technology as Applied to theDomestic Cat 

Ad iRtTDductlan to humvi, veterinir;, ind floiDpustivs uutamy. A umctidal work 
fi>i' stuclBiiCii nnd tmubira. 000 pages. 1^ figurea, and Tour litbograpa plitu. By 
liurt 0. WlJdei and Binion IL Gshc, FrorsaBun In Coniell UiiiTenJtf. 

■' llislnifltioni In foe best method ot " Tbs studint whg wQl oinrullr dlneet 

disHFutton and stTi<l; of escb ni^;iin und arewcats Biviirdlug to the rule* glvm in 
rajlun." — JAurloan YOalnani Rtviem. tbii bookwill bBYeaereBbsdruiUiiinrat 

ItoUve In ataCsment and tdmirnbls In bnniiuibody ; onSlf hs«i11iniutertbell]- 
tmHlatA." — Avuriam Jiturnal of UbUcbI KtmRtinnti ft>r tba vorlona method* of 

"Weil»a»ptedto thsptirpo>efurwllicii cranimfej 'in medlrinp." — 7 
It ho been written," — J^'nlMrt .IWirnl n«d Suraicoi JourimL 



I 
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MODERN LANGUAGES. 



Worman's First German Book. 
W^orman's Second German Book. 
Worman's Elementary German Grammar. 
Worman's Complete German Grammar. 

I'heaa tqIuiiiob are dfslgiieii for nilurrmaliiite Kud Kdvnnceil clnBws reapnPtJfsly. 

lutho^iffura eaaeDtially in Ita Bp|ill,uiIiuD. Ho ia tnora pwcCa^' i.iora'JJ'Lni'aSI 
m,.™ nccurala, odd bfiidea iiitnUuroj it nnmber of Inyifmbla faitans wuiuh bm- 

Aniopg other things. It may bo cUiiofd for pTofomor Wonnin tliat be luu been ih 
Jltxt Id Lntroducu, iu au Aoieritiui-ttiKli'bDak lE>rlearnLiigGenaaD,Asyatvm of aiuilo^'y eiji 
couiporiaon ^th Qtber Uuiitium^' Out beat t«uuhan nn alao enibusiEuUi: aUuut bl 
meUiods or \acUlait\as the art of speakinij, of undarvtaiidtng ttiespoteii laa)(iui«(e. n 






Tour dsiJeiisiDiia), nod of irrogutar verbx, ak^o dedervea louili praise. We nUo nolo tlia 
una ol heavy type to indicate etyiuolaglial clioiiyoj In tlie iianulijrm* ODd, [u Urn EiiBf- 

Wonnan's Elementary German Reader. 
^Vo^man's Collegiate German Reader. 

Gueihe, th'.hiller, Kom'er, Seuiue, milind. t^ilLijmth. Uelue, ^chlegHl, HoiCy.''Lei'><iu. 
Wialabd, Herder, LubiUih, Eut, Flchte, Hcliell^n;, WlukeLmnim, Hsinbolrlt, Runl^e, 
KjLutnuT. Ueiizel, GaiTiniu.&c.. aad eoutaiu t'oinihlisto Goetlie'a "lphi}{tiItiei*'»i!hiJlHr~a 

each nuthnr eootribnting, ni-lea. fij.lun- 

^Vorman's German Echo. 

W^orman's German Copy-Books, 3 Numbeia. 

progreAsive uuplea- 

CHAUTAUQUA SERIES. 
First and Second Books in German. 

Bf Uw Leamer'a Vernacnlar. liy James !I. Wurman. A. U. 

These books belong to the now Ctmiijiiiqoa tiemian Langnnge Beries. and are In- 
lended tor beglnaen learning U ipiak Oerniau. Tlie jiecullBr feotnna of iix method 

I. It teacbei tha Iim^aee by direct appeal to lUuatiatlont ol the object! 



to oonriiH the pnnil tsy KiHni; him oue penou or one case at a linie. Thin pemloloDa 
prattli-B (1 -liaiariied, Ikioks iliat beget utuyBtauiitic lalrits of thought are worm than 
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MODERN LAXGU&GB3— 
Tbe rain ue intiDduced after the sxami 
£vnytblDf ia taufbt by contraat and dot 



It tbe n 



dnmi^etlqn 

frnw Faor. Scbele de Vkre, antt/rr of a 
I'miiACramimr. Sludiu ta iintluh, de. , 

FBOT. Jahib H. Woaii»H. 

HTDEtB Sib,— r»urvei7 liberal pq>>. 
]»lirn iHeaBn, A. H BarnH ft >:•> ) bnv? 

ynumcellent wnrhi, The Kint Pniu'haiid 




I shape of tt 



npll- 



ceiTly Hlad tbiC U.6 publiu at largo, at 

depaFtemeDt de la uiigiiUiCl'iue, )iava at 
leni^h diBcen»<L Ibe great aJvaDtagpe of 
your nietlH^d, iDd enabled yon diKiyoiir 
{lubllihen to bring uut your works In a 



ot admit of the t4To>mble n 



cled f had obtained 
niyWiirtKed 1? a ate 



tbe vast Oelda n( the South, and tii protHia 
boldly their adherenira lii tlie confraaiuna 
or their laachero. 

aincerely yuuts, Schele De Verb. 
From Bead MaHtr, BosUm (Mim.) Sonnal 



i few pi^ea alJ Uin __. 

>uy, and the ntudeiit preinml ujw 
ira recuudlla, oomjiLiaUnl, UHl irr^4l«r 

Ittle bnoka fgr beolnner^ Id Germai 

■lie l-rotoaiwr la tukiiiu bla "l-, — 
1 ing the i%bt nod npldly and daligbt' 



hamlii tl 



re ni developed nut ot plctored obJecti anil 
utioui, and are bo well gradnaled that 
ImuBt ftom tbe very onlaat Ihey iju abirie, 
L tHKinner would hate little DBe far 
dUitiona^ in readlngthe*' First Trench 
liinli;"aBdyetthein>nlaareinintradDred 

Flit ronatantly before the mind, witiinut 



I 



L. Dmrrov. 



ham Hr. R T. Titloh. of Buici 
eaxra. A. B. Births & Co 
Dear aiRH, — Your kindness in «. 
inkB apiireL-iated. 1 haveeinTiiint 
«..rWomian-a"FlistFrourbB.iol 



I 






jiUhiafxE WehavaiJ 
niTioh pleased witkil 



artlfSlar, d«- \ 
li^ia pupils, 'nieymakefuora adTBHee- ' 

twn by the nld mannpr i>C tsashlng. 
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FRENCH. 



orman's First French Book. 

Brsl boiir iiiidfraiBiicllnglj unci Mi'i^nroWly. S3 iB.g-:8. 

Worman's Second French Book. 



vida imd iptaia ftom II 



Worman's Le Questionnaire. 
V^orman's Grammairc Francaisc. 

WritU>iiiii*iin|ilBFn-ncli, biithEseclonEiiglifliiinnlntT. It tlipreforedwella iipor Iht 

Worman's Teacher's Hand-Book. 

Or Kbj to ISu Gnunmalre Fniiicsiae. 

Worman's French Echo. 

Thla In not ■ nuia nf i]iBuiiQ)jle»< snd piUTOt-like pliraws thivwn together fur 

TUa " Bi'bu Je Parii " k a slrialg prognniai amvcraalion^U book, iKglDnlng villi sim- 
pJs phiases Bud leading by l^eqaBnt repolitlnii tu a maalcrj of tli« Mlom and of 1^ 
• unTT-daK lanauam oaod iu bmineM, on ttavel, it a boWl, in tlin chit-cliat ul 
BBlety. 

It iTBsappoiea an elenirntjuy knDwleiii,-a ol tlie langaage. sncli aa may be acquirsii 
ffoin thg first French Buuk by Pmf«aor Worman, and rSrnuihEa a rviminn frinth 

._ -II — j..,.fc- 1- • „^ .„ ^„.i .i.„ . — ""-ug of Mie wiinla {In ti\e appeiidn' 

Kngllali in Uie text, lo tkini in 



Vofnbulair), ■ 
rrnUK 

Cmh Moss 
deDundn in^fn i 



inlng him, 1^ Ub i 



1 j-en b 



duinnt ons lettre que J'ecrivala domilre- 
ni'^it i un oullteue qui AtalC, me dlaaitll, 
"bHin tlti^pede cei inilpidei llvna do 

■■^B na connarssei doao pus," lui 
disaia-l*, ""I'Echodo Pariii,' edfte parle 
Pnil«30r Wonaanf Cert un i-entabls 



tt iei drconatances poBaiblefl da la vlt 



i tndiiire de 
: ila penient 



Illustrated Language Primers. 

Fbencii and Mnqli.oii. Gerhait a 

Pujol's Complete French Class-Book. 

Olfcni in ono tnluinp, Iiietb™litally arranKed. a. cnniplrtfl I 

embrand In seiiu of Imm lli'e to twelve LxiokB, Inrlu'ling tbe bnll&y aiu 

iMt F^BDOh antli^>rri. Ejioii bT^iU[^!i Iti tljnniughly ^luidliyl ; ai^ii 



tlect^ frnm tlie 
furthiu 
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MOUEHN LAMCiUAGES-CoMiwad. 

Pujol's French Grammar, Exercises, Reader. 3 vols. 
Maurice-Poitevin's Grammaire Francaise. 

Anicrwu KlionlB urn st lut iup[>lied wiib un Aitieritiiu tdilion of th 

.jok. Many of oui iMt luntitutkirui hovo liir jurn l>«n progprinE - 

nthertban Rirego Uib ■dvuUi.'ea ItaltEis. Tlie imlicyor nutlliig iiluilenti' wlio Iiste 
■c^nini] fomv proBplfliii'T from iba onUajtry tcKt-boakA, Into a Orunmiat written In Uic 
Vttm^ulHr, tjumot (4 10a b^bly wmipaDded- It ■ffoidi im opporlnnitr fur QijiHli ud 
nrlsv It usee, wlille EiuluilyitLg ibundut pmitice of lU own iiilea. 



1 



SPANISH. J 

Worman's First Spanish Book. ' 

un UDifl plon HI WDmun's flrsl Gernian nnd Pnncli Books. Teaclm by dlnd ap- 
nul 111 uluausCluiu, uiil by nuntnul, aiwiciHtiun, ami natura) Igferdu^o. W m 



ry outlet- 






th«y ffo alone, AIk 



IS, nod ai 



I » woH Bi 



„.__nalml.tl 

le uiwrorn dLctloQary 111 nudi 






^^, , 



ANCIENT LANGUAGES. 



LATIN. 

Searing's Virgil's ,£neid, Georgics, and Bucolics. 

t It I'otiti^a UiB llial Bin bmikii nf tlio J^unid oijd tlic cnUra Bucalica ind GaoiGlp& j 

Tay'ln'r'i "Qi™trom"u"tlii''^iicid," B. A Uelrlial Indui, ai/d'an maj'on'tAi J 
PoMlcal at^E. !l. A pliotiiHCkpllio JbMiMlU of aii aarly Latin MS. ll^ TUe Ult la J 
acBonliiiij to J1I111, but paragnijilied acooiding to LUiiowiB- IL Huiwriut maeliauluBl n 

" My aUentUm waii ciliel to Scoring's Jjaper, tl« typogmuhy, anil Ita HngmYlnB«,W 

VligilVthofactnf Its ruiindninB 1 to- Jh IiighlyooBiiBBudalito, ami tiiejoe^fiBtlafl 

uhuLiry whkh wonid obviatB tlie im--- -'-' '" - —-■■"■'-•■— ' -> - ■ 

ally iiT pimaring a lulnon. Bill, un 



Itaulti iiur ilioi-t Hclii 
ilily " Hl!HBr L. BOLTB 
tiKKlm iff jk ScIukJ, IU. 



Q,A.M.,LL.B., Pinfe 



i*h nntes. prlopipolly rmn» • 



■ THE NATIONAL SERIES Of STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

SCHOOL MUSIC. 

Ryan's Vocalist. 

A new singing book foiOnidcMl Schools, ScmiiiBrlea sud soi^ial ueseniblieB. S32 

The National School Singer. 

Briaht, iiBW inuaic for tbo day Mhool. euiDmcing 
Tsmpenuice SuHffi, Opsniog mi Ulosiug tjonga 

Jepson's Music Readers. S vols. 



ions. Eiorolao Sonea. Son 
Bverythijig needed tu i: 



cliUdrei 



imply li 



Utou BDiidoyedTii tfai'iitng liiin to r&id printed langu 
mat of lULiiilo, prciFldedlie c-aDinpon ttiiu. simply bouj 
iiBBLBtane«. and wjU Bod by bBbig a good alager hi 

the laae methnd into tlie hl|;hBr Erades, tint their use 
The First Reader is also published iu IbrcB patta, al 
ynter tlieni in tbat Com. 

Nash and Bristow's Cantara. 



m BOD^, paiTOC'lilce, bnt 
L mus^c by metlkods aimii 
5. Any teactier, however 



In Iha cnbUo stbwls oT Net 
Instra'^UoiL 

The Polytechnic. 



jart songs. Tlie authi 
rk City, In whlob thaae 



'Urlu, The collection 



Curtis's Little Singer:^ — School Vocalist. — Kings- 

» ley's School-Room Choir. — Young Ladies' 
Harp. — Hager's Echo (A Caiitat^a). 

SCHOOL DEVOTIONAL EXERCISE. 

Brooks's School Manual of Devotion, 

ThU vnlnnie ....nlalns dAlly .levotional eiereiapa fonststins .,t a bymn. selwtloiij i.f 
SvOpture h.t jilbjmalo randniK by laatber auJ imiilli, and a [irayer. lis vniue [or o[wu- 

Broolcs's School Harmonist. 

Coutalna >piirui,nT.tB lnna tor i»u;li hjiun in the ■• Uanua] of Devotion" desrrllwi 

Bartley's Songs for the School. 

Awlectinu of ap ' — ' 



I 



THE NATIONAL SESIEI OF STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
TEACHERS' AIDS AND SCHOOL REQUISITES. 

CHARTS AND MAPS. 

Baade's Reading Case. 

of priuiu7 rordA By an arran^^^ment of Bllde« on th« froQt, oua HnitmiL-D Kt h ^i 
vnrinty of jiroBnjui™ ei 



Clark's Grammatical Chart. 
Davtes's Mathematical Chart. 

Elatneiituy natbenuitiCM •^leu-l; Isuutit to s full t-lou it a gluiFe. 

De Rupert's Philological and Historical Chart.. 

Thlt varj domiirnhenatre chart ahows the liirUi, dei'ddjiminit, mil progroaa of tl* 
HtsiaCuni of the irnrid ; tlieir iiupDrliuiee, ttielr Iiillueiiini oa rmSA iichEr, aud tlie cea- 
torrln uliiuh Bu«h iafliiEncB wn Bipdrioniwd ; Willi a \Sa fore«i:h cauntry uf itnDilutd' 
■DthoH luJ tliHlr beat vrorlia. lUiutntiiis alsa tbe dtvlilan uf lungoagea into elano;, 
(amillo, and gmiiifl. GiTtngdalti uf BelUHii>eiit,iliacmery. nrcnuqueitorall nduiilrie%. 

Eastman's Chirographic Chart. Family Kecord. 
Giffins's Number Chart. 

Marcy's Eureka Tablet. 

McKenzie's Elocutionary Chart. 
Monteith's Pictorial Chart of Geography. 

A urayuii picture :Uuatritu;|i nU tlie illvldious uf tlie DLirtli'u auttaue coaunonlf. 
taoght tn genjjraphy, 

WiL L. DicKiirBow. ^TWr^alflufcKl c/ j in all e^od noi^rajibia, I thluk the 

Schtoli, limu l^itii, nyi. I'liurt w»idil Ba ■ yruit help in «i; prt-' 

"" ■ ■-■■ •■ --■■ -lurydHpartiuouL" 

School and Granil Strii-s. 

»> tliat In llii- pninl at a »hurt dlataii,:* tL.'y on 

Page's Normal Chart. 

The whule science nf eleinclitary Kiiiuds tnbiilalod. 

ScoBeld's School Tablets. 
Watson's Phonetic Tablets, 



^._ _. . .... ,.. ^tho present time. Influding 

.........--- ...,.._. .j^ ^.^ ^j leit-buolt. 



NATIONAL SERIES OF ST AND ABO SCHOOL-BOOKS. 



Popular Folding Reading Charts. 

In tnu jortB- Frtue ta.uo aiiih. These fift;-tliree chm 

u liUi;l[-)xiard tcBUDs, ima nru'rwunl ns ur!ut«l muiiuBcc 

lerauiiii W€ro uilapted lu tlie i-aiiaD[tyof the chttdren. Tl 

Heleeted aod ^TodLHl trtmi the f hiltrs own ^pakeD VDeabuLiry. 

PAHT I, 
Tbe Daw wnrdu gf Uih Grit part an laoefat 
Hard jtnd ueuUuiui metliud, the ul|]Hjl' 
Iteiiie lUiiatrated l>y en^^ravtugB^ 
the iaaoot npnrkls with rril i-hLUlLLe 
iHiotiB, The Langnage u the buijciuge 



>; thin metl 



UNIQUE 

READING 

CHART 



te Clock Face, nlth Hovable BimdH, i> 
nportBPlind atlmetive teutaie Tlie ui- 
9 know froffl exiidfUiius that very liapiiy 
IfA un be hftd l^iifl uihSv Tenchluy chd- 
the tiioe hu& AlwafH Ihvn exitei'-ted 
tJiougU BeUhnii, ir BV^r, baa an 

it«t am tailiiht by 




am b> md by readine. 
uirt. TliTi publlahera hot 



uupiinjEclubtc 



Here is a girl. 
Hereisalittlegirl. 

y/^ yC6- /€{/ 
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THE NATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 



^ 



APPARATUS. 

Bock's Physiological Apparatus. 
Harrington's Fractional Blocks. 
Harrington's Geometrical Blocks. 

TliEBf pulEiit liluqkn fliu MniiBl. wi tlmt ryioli fonii oau be dlB 

KendsU's Lunar Telluric Globe. 

Hood, glQlK, and telliiruiTi combined. 

Steele's Chemical Apparatus. 
Steele's Geological Cabinet. 
Steele's Philosophical Apparatus. 
Wood's Botanical Apparatus. 



RECORDS. 

Cole's Self- Reporting Class Book. 

Ftir MvlDg tlic feai!her'B labor tb averugtu^ At esah owning m h foQ Ht of tables 
fthoiritig auyacUu^'a atandlng at a gLaiiue. anii vittirel; obviating the ncoaulty td 



Tracy's School Record. {pSEbT^ 

The lorver edition coatfline hIbo a pAlendtr^ an eitfi 
ud i;ollDquiu, tbeiDDb for abort ItKtnrea. aoggfiBtJODi 

Benet's Individual Records. 
Brooks's Teacher's Register. 



..( 



I 



<s ancloslDg six □: 



National School Diary. 



anding of ea 



I scholar, from 



National School Currency. 

atiniulatlng Bjal«ni of achooi rewords. The ti 



REWARDS. 

ler. The most eotirtalilliig an 
laid for hiimertta ind fined H 



nf keeping acconsla are alaa i 



«4 
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PENMANSHIP, PENS, &c. 

of Progressive Penmanship. 



Beers' s Systt 

Per dozeQ 

Thia ■■ roand hand " ajsleni ot PsniBBJiBhir. ip twelve numhcra, iminiiKi 
Ita alniplii^lty and ttiotougtiDHaa. The flnt iota DuniheTfl are prinuiiT hoaht 
17, Hdvani^Q-l bonks ftir bnyB, Nna. 3 tu 10, advHnoed books fur AltJB. Kd 
onuunebtal pemnoiiBhlp. Those h-rnks are printed from steel plates (i 



slips, SU Ln nitniber, supply all thu copies faimd in a c-0D]p1«l« seriua of wi 
St a triHIi.g eust. 

Payson, Dunton, & Scribner's Copy-Books. 
Fer dozen 



Peoraaiiahlp. 

Payson's Copy-Book Cover. Perlmnilrec 

FroteelB every pine eittiept the one in use, and mrainhes ' ' linei 
for the penman, under. Patented. 

National Steel Pens. Card with all kinds 

>mpetoat Judges the perfection of AineHeaii.ni 



1 J tore 

SCHOOL aBEIBS. 






Commercial Pen, p 
Falc™ Pen, ' 



^\\ 


»0. 



POPULAR aEHlES, 

Capitol Pen, per gross SI. 00 

do. do perl-ii ofJdot . . .25 

Bullion Pen (imil. gold) per ktoss .7S 

Ladies' Pen do. . . .63 

Sdmpson's Scientific Steel Pen. Per gross . . ; 

One forward and two backward arches, ensutinR great strength, well-baionLit 
Ue'.ty, Bvenness ofpoinl,»na anioothness ofeiBcution. One Btoas in twelie cot 
SeieiitUlo Gold Pen. 

Stimpson's Ink-Retaining Holder. Per dozen . t 

4 simple appantua. w)ii,.li dnen not pft out of order, wif.lihoUls at a single 
muub ink as the pen would otherwise i¥sllie froni s dozso trips to the inkstand, 
it supplies with modetate aud easy dow. 

Stimpson's Gold Pen, $3.00 ; with Ink Retainer . j 
Stimpson's Penman's Card 



r LIBRARY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
PUBLICATIONS. 



THE NATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD MISCEUAMr. 



TEACHERS' WORKING LIBRARY. 



majfiUm of "object-teaching,"' 

Theory and Practice of Teaching. Page. 

ita p-ipulniit]' remiluB undimlulilied, Inrgc uiiUims belutt uiluiuiited yeuly. It wiu 
tjie ptoneer. ia Lt id now the patriarcb. of profeulonal works for teaclien. 

The Graded School. Wells. 

hliiDflf nr the best elements at the eeverml ejateoiB pmvoleat io Boston, New York, 
PJilladelphlh, ClDeiuiiAtl, 9u Louie, and other eitiea. 

The Normal. Holbroot. 

bowEnff the most approved tnethitda 
leohnicBlitlea, eiplaoattons, demon- 

School Management. Holbrook. 

- *- - - -le tMcher-a quelifl- - - - ■ - -- 
lUon : ditetpirne : 
obieetrteaf^hlhG, 

The Teachers' Institute. Fowle. 

tJie InitnicUoii of yDiuig teoebetu, A uiDueaud poluta of int^ivit to t^ claae are moat 
satialiictorUy dealt with. 

Schools and Schoolmasters. Dickens. 

Apliiopiiste aeleetlooa ftum Uie wriUnna of the great novellat. 

The Metric System. Davies. 

Considered with reference to 11a genoml Inlnduelion, and embmclne the views of 
John Quiney Adams and Sir John Derstliel. 

The Student ; The Educator. Phelps. 2 vola. 
The Discipline of Life. Phelps. 

and tbey uuniit Aill lo prove a valuable addiljoolo the School aDd Tesulien' UtHwiee. 
being in a high degree botb Interesting luid instructive. 

I^w of Public Schools. Burke. 

■ Bj FInley Bnrlte. Coiuiaellor'St-Law. A uew volume In " Simes's TeacbeiV Llhi«r7 

V fiariea," 12mo, cloth. 

I "Mr. Burke hsi given as the latflst lawof PnhlicachoolB.'hr Finloy Buriie, 

enxwltloDB of the law on this htgUyiio- Eaq.. of CauncU BIulK. In niyopinion, 

' poHmt enbieet. I shall cordially com- the work will be of great value to ecbool 

mend hia treatise," — TBEODaoE Dwiokt, teachers and schnal oRleers, and to lav- 

iLL.D, yera. The eubfocla treated ut are thoiight- 

'PramHtUoB. JOSBPH H. Beck, JaJji of fully conaideredandthorouglilVBiDuuined, 

SufTcmi Onirl. lara. and correctly and systematleill]' airanged. 

"I have examined with conelderable The style is perBt^iruaue. The lei;at doe- 




Ungly nsBful io" lawvars, 
Aiid tiucliera, uiii 1 Vovti 

Sift. l^Uc Inii. for Joko. 

Teachers' Handbook. Phelps. 

B; Williun F. Pbelpi, PrlQclp^ <:f HlnaEaoCa State Normal BcbODl. EmbnudoE tba 
oljtocta. llaturii, orgsnLatloD, and maniiEeinent of t««iihen!' imtitutas, (blluwed liy 
■nstbiidaof teactainc. Id detill, for all Ibe fuiKlAmBnbd branchs Eveiryouug uuhor, 
■vary poiqSmI iMcbBr, every eiperiencad ttailier evon, Deeda this bont. 



Bionx Cm, Iqwa, May, 188 

iley'llurkerBaq!, and And s foU cila 
oil the cjiMB and d?clsluna partaiiiiii^ to 
lachcnl^w. Dccorring hi toe oourla of 
1 Unltail States. Thla yoluma ooDlaliui 



impurtanRH of tlia u 



her's .■allinc, Mr. 
of rnBtbiKlB «id 



t 
I 



tba countJT aohoolToadter, aocoTdinsly. 

datjoy of the repablla, and abonld nag- 
lad na raeuu tat tba wlao ind elBi^lent 

Topical Course of Study. Stone. 

Tbi4 volume Is a conmilaitlon from the coursee of study of our most su'^reBflfu] public 
•oluwla, ud tbe host tlmueht of leading sdqi:atnn. The pujul ts enabled to make foil 



imciiiwd In thla mtmtiy. 



J^merican Education. Hansfield. 

A tnatlaa on thu ptinciplea aod elements of ediicatloi 
Wth Ideu towards diatmiitive repnbUcau mid Chratlan 

American Institutions. De Tocquevillc. 



derating powe 

Oral Training Lessons. Barnard. 

The ablact of thla verv uaeflil work la tn furuish materl 
orallj to their ckwea. ii 

Lectures on Natural History. Chadbourne. 

AITonilnB miuiy tliemoa for oral instniet™ '- ■"- ' "- -■ 

•olioidii whan it ia nut pureued m a. clsaa ei<^i 
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Outlines of Mathematical Science. Davies. 



Nature and Utility of Mathematics. Davies. 

All cJiiImtsuj anil lacul empoaittun of the principiBs which tie nl tlii toai 
piiiT luiilliHiuailoi. Willi ■ hijjlily iDgentom »i«iiluiOud et tlielr raaulla to tin 
ii^Kt »l tJie euentUI idea vf the dilfflnnit bnn<;lim ot tha Kieiice. 

Mathematical Dictionary. Davies and Peck. 

HWUTM)!, every lecbnlMl Utdi; lliui ikinrtltoUng it IBpalar traalise on ncl 

The Popular Educator. Barnes. 

■ "' " miijUWe edniait 



Liberal Education of Women. Orton. 



Education Abroad. 

ohUilten to Bnmpc la be aduc^Bt 



, by the leading wrileni 01 

Northrop. 

odvontd^CBB uid dlud^'aL. 
d ; lUao, |japem ob legjil pre* 



rcntion nf lUltiisgj, at 

The Teacher and the Parent. Northend. 

■chool educstion, d 



» 



le liBbl, BDd U St 

The Teachers' Assistant. 



Northend. 

, _ . erti>uB worlt,ninra direct!)' oOcUlited (Or 

oMuj amuitbe idDilniiitntirja »( uhual disultlihe ud InstrucUoD. 

, School Government. Jewell. 

Full of advsniwl ideaii on Uie suttject wlitcb lU tlUe fiidlnit«. Ths ciWcianu < 
cnrreiit theorleB of pupiabmEOt Md aelieiiie* ot adniinlstralion b«o eioitea ga 



In liU: 

H the dhwlpleu of Profimiior Clsrlt, who would see their 
■Uwint thle ImoIi. Tliere are many who wnuld like b 
Ifstem befiire rlahlne Its nui in a claia. The opjjnrtunlty 

The Complete Examiner. Stone. 

Cunelit^ of n nerhuor quFntinna on everj Riiglhih br 
fD*tnetlon, with refereTice ia a given page or iu:tl{;lB fiT 
anavter may be found In full. Prepared tn aid tearber? 
io prepuKnj for promotiDa, nnd taacheri In »leotiiii{ lerl 

How Not to Teach. Griffin. 



[kvorite theory ftilrly treated, 
be nadfi miniliar with '"'- 
la here alToiDed. 



g oeitiSeitea, pupOi 



ajiuiiliij; to 



■«i:iy fe 



I anlhor'H ideas by ao 
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KtaCBLLiNEOUa PUBLIC4TIUNM — Ciml^Mal- 

School Amusements. Root. 

.liuiTS m makiciK the Bubuol luUreAfjDg, ivith bluLa upon tie maru^ 
iDftDi 01 ma dchonl-nHini' KuJea fni joiLituy and eyuiottatjc everuiaaa are lucludt 
IIlDstrnbad by diserams. 

Institute Lectures. Bates. 

TbcBfl leDUjres, origiaoJly dellvored before taatitates, are bu^ uiHm varimu Ut^AoK 
111 the mquuy, and Httmulatd the thoujjht or the haIubs ieicber. 

icthod of Teachers' Institutes. Bates. 

sttJoct. organiHitioii. plan of bialniotian, lud tnie theory of eduoation an irhlcli am 
"InatTuctloD abuDld ba baAe± 

History and Progress of Education. 






■ LIBRARY OF LITERATURE. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. (Bojd's Illuatrated EditioD.) 
Young's Night Thoughts. do. 

Cowper's Task, Table Talk, &c. do. 
Thomson's Seasons. do. 

Pollok's Course of Time. do. 

rbeae ■nrka, modola of the bwt and purest litaratq™, an beautifiilJy lUiutraMd, w 
notea oxploin all doubtful uieouioga. 

Lord Bacon's Essays. (Boyd's Edition.) 



Pope's Essay on Man. 

Thfi !■ a modol of porn nlaaalrnl Enrftah, which ahoold be read, alaa, by every iMjjhiir 
and acholar for tbs Bound tlinughl It contabia. 

Improvement of the Mind. Isaac 'Watts. 

hich ia eo oomipniheDiiivB and oractlcaDy 

Cleveland. 

, poet It (iicluiliM a life ot ths untbnr 
. . .... ...IBB bnt, and ia Ua asJy edition of UUhm 

with a ooiDplete verbal Index. 
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mi!u;eli,aneuub 

LIBRARY OF HISTORY. 
Ancient and Mediaeval Republics. Mann. 



Outlines of General History. 

Ttaflnuiuberiir factfl whkcL thfl J -^' - ■ 
na\\y imx^iii^ijigi the cJuptAis oi 

■mijpfl at h!B power Uf fnir-ntnn 

imtjttiva ptfrioda ui 



Oilman. 

I in we niBtorles uf natinns lie HhowH very snand jutlg- 
ol coiuplcDoiu hlslorlud llgaraa is BGDimtii uid 

Great Events of History. Collier. 

Thii CBlcbnlcd wotk, Klited for Amertrain rBLdsm 1.J Prof. O. R Willli. gl^et In ii 
Borta of picturu, a pteawiLitly rendubla nnd eaaLLy reiuAniburtid T]ew of thn ChristUn 

graphical Apiieodlx uf great VAlue is added. 

History of England. Lancaster. 

doiulsUni witli ciearnoaii. With a fine lunp. 

A Critical History of the Civil War. Mahan. 

B; Au Uihan, LL.D.. luthor of " latellcotui) PliilMflpliy," "KleiaenUnf Tingle," 
Alt. mrat prealdent gf Oberlln CiiU^b. OliiD, Witli ui intmducUirr letUr by Ueut' 
0«n. M W. Smith df the BritlabiuTBy. Byo. 45S iurci Cloth. 



JL Ey H 



er ef pnaeni a 
ndDcted, bub i 



in nneot thepiOBt importaiLt oontrfijntionB to the lit 

Europe under Napoleon First. 

A hlsloiy n1 Enmpe from 1189 to 1815. By Awhil 
8 Gould. 1 ToL Syo. wilt appendli, questions, lui 

^'One of ttie best fibridginenta lever I "It 
nod Mr. OnnMhudlspliiyed great )ndua^ B^tn, ] 



History of Rome. Ricord. 

KingK, The Bepnhlic, The Empire. 

History of the Ancient Hebrews. 



Abridged by Edward 



1 valrmble Ubks. 



tavlototju: wEOi oDiMdnpBtidiMW 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIUNS — CDnllBU«it 

larly History of Michigan. Sheldon. 

" value ani deep inlercst to t]ia people ot tliB West. Compiled imST 
— ,™j.,.,v.. .if llriQ. Lewis CaKB. Portraits. 

History of Texas. Baker. 

A pithy and inlsrosllng r^amfe O>[itoiiais; iUoatmtrf. Tbe Stale conatitotiun 



Magazine of American History. 



Points of History. 

F.ir Mbo.ils and mllcges. By Jobn Lord, LL.D. , aolhor ot "Old Roronn Worid," 
" Modem HlattPir." &p. 

Barnes's Popular History of the United States. 1 vol. 

ThiB superWy illiKtrotwl work la by iha nulhor of " BaniM's Brltt HI»t.irlea " (r»r 
»Behnola). The leadiug idOB ia to make Aineriuau blalory uouiiIbv for ttie maasoa. aod 
88|«di»My witb tbe yoDng. Tha aljle ■= ■•— '— lin.-ift. -^a ^^^ „,™ri..„ ,>.. 



or am importunt ever 
■■Eaniea'Bpoinilai 



2SJX.''.'" 



ynor liistnrj nn.i 
thB oonutT)', W: 
Iivlesd of heiii^ - 






Ulayd, 






'""h;?; 



Mrs. Martha J. Lamb's History of New York City. 
2 vols., cloth. 

ThiB ia B uoinjilete aorre; of the lilsWry of New Yort trom mtir BBttlcment lo tlifl 

tliB ■eCtlfljEient of tJie Sev^ and profeedB t^ givfi a rarefol anoiyafs oi tlio two great 
Dutch ConiniBnitai Corpomttonn lo iFhif^ " — "— '- "' '-'- '- -■■-■■'- "- 



HI by the I 



1, ilB aftflr vtciai^tadeA, tli 



PramlDflflt pvnuHuiBrfl inbntDcnl 
In lU t)w difliinnt uiiads. wiUi ebulce Uti at Kuaily hiaton, uid glimnm of Keial 
mb. The work coaUini miips of ths city in ths Aiftniit uiiiIWi mm Hveial rara 



rTHE HATIOMAL SERIES OF STMDAHD HISCELLAHr. 
MI9CBLI.AKEOC3 PCBUCATIONS— CoMliMid. 
BCTtn^te frnto nri^iuJ pdntjngt, wblcb have nevu befom Iwen uDgrmirrd Thv 
IWiDtU, r' — "' —mi., ^.....k... __ -II ~* -., :_• •[, — --J I.I.1.1- _-..._.. .1.-^.. 



"Widdj w^lromed bnlh fbr fta at 
uil flnm of lulumuition >o<l tbe atl 

.ol» u( tbe BUTSUVB.'— N™ 1 

Carrington's Battles of the Revolution. 

UUilat; Science in WabulTCuikipL 

E.iktr'- T,-ia;, S. r.-.p-Book. 

liaf^aUiny oT TtJiaS and Ita pfwpLfl. 






DICTIONARIES AND ENCYCLOPAEDIAS. 
Home CyclopEcdia of Literature and Fine Arts. 

Ihdpi to jgrniA Biiipl'tyed in brEles-leblreB, pliUokuipU]r. tliLfilm;)-, iBK, mrthotogj, 
paijjtLiig, nicidU-. aculihture. aji-hluwtufe, aijj all kiudml aru. Lj IJDO- Ripley and 
Cliw A. IHina. 

The Rhyming Dictionary. Walker. 

Dictionary of Synonymes ; or, The Topical Lexicon. 
V^iUiams. 

Tcnnxrif llie Eii)ill>li Lmgtuif e iVaniM bvitlffl* and amngi'd ai'MinlitiB lo tbeir 

Hawaiian Dictionary. 

Mathematical Dictionary. Davies and Peck. 
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THE NATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD MISCELLANY. 

MIBCBLLASEOUa PUBUCATIONS— CoiKim«d. 

uiitlifntlc Mojiir Bun^ Tisitad Gensnil Oartieia utllentiir.bjIuvluitlDiLuidreceii'eJ 
nil thB ft«U relatliiB to hia life to tho day uf lilii noiul nation, from thrj (leiicrml's lijis. 
This Lliwry of bis life wm i^upleUd bj Colnuel \. V. Rni'liwell and Hon. JainBii Q, 
Bklne. 

The Autobiography of Rev, Chas. G. Finney, 

Tlir^ ri-vK lll^<^ iii'.vLcliur :Ln>l lir.st ]TrcBidcnt of Ubei'llii Ci>llt!go. Witli 8l«e] pniirriit 
r f !■■[*. " I H !■■ 1 "I'l, 'ir OljetilD. Dr. Finnej' whs the gnMitoat and niiwt 

[I I i: I" . I - 11 -i. His IsNin exlendHd uot ouly tbnugbuul 1 

; < . ' ', iMil ill Great Britain sad Inland, and he [>rodn.'.;.t 

t ' I ' . ^ llie eutin period of lili llfe^ from tbe tiuid <if IdW 

Memoirs of P. P. Bliss, 

With 



IK>ttritlt of Mr. and Mrs. Bllas and two i-hildnn. Br Majnr D. W. Whlttla, 
flple coUectlon of Mr. B!lBa-a tnnea and byuina, uiaoy of wbl.'b us bB« 

BitniADeu lor Ibtt Hrxt timo. Coutabjii^ aldo contrilKitioas liy Mr. Uoody, Mr. Sankfy, 
r. GoDdwfn, aiid uUifn. 

The Life and Speeches of Henry Clay. 

Nsw edition. ConplBls in uiit> volume. Coinpileil »id «dited by DinM Malloir. 

Elllo^es liv ■<■ I I- : . I II I. I .1 1. I I-- II 111 ■! 11. ill, i:ltTiii-nB, Conliar, Jobbb, of lows. 
BndBroipl.'' i ■, I ■urik'. t.L-=liif, Cliaddlor, of Pennayl- 
vania. B.ni- i ■ 1 ..ik," r..iLll,ii,r. of Virjnnia. Parkur, 
Qantri, JIiim ■ > i , l.j i)k' Itev. C. M, Boiler, Chap- 
lain of tlit Scii ■■ ■■ I I- ■ ■|.iiii.lr.'iii-i; not tioewliere iiulijiiiliod. 

Henry Clay's Last Years. Colton. 
Garibaldi's Autobiography. 

bN liHi. Ti-..iii.liil<N('rri"i'^i?L"ii.l W Tlie'od.nfl'&iKlll, anllior of "A Tnnr la 

II !i," ■ i! ■■:■!■ r: i n, t; ,■ V, " Enil>cllial.o€l with portrait ensresed onMml. 

The I.i[.' .mJ S; i vi,:L's of Lieut.-Gen. Winfield Scott, 

. 'li lif the Civil Wnruflsw By Bdwan! D. Mniin- 

s of the Signers. Dwight. 
Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Cunningham. 
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MtSCULLAKEOUS FUBLICATIONB — Cmlinvid. 

■riBon Life. 

Taphlefi of cwlfllmilM prlBanoia and mar^n» deBigufid especially for 
1 outlivaUim of youtb. 

!en of Marie. 

Brrant, Lnnufbllow. Poe, ChBrlea TiRinriAti Turner, Hausnlay, Fnwmgn, Ourtlus. 
(urge Tlnkudr, Su'imBr, John Stuart MilL By Edwin P. Wiilppk, Bdwnrd A. ftoe- 
Ml, nml other.. S75 ps«6a. 8vo, [lapcr covora. 

The Hero of Cowpens. 
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;Silliman's Gallop among American Scenery ; 

■iBr, aketi^n™ or Aineripaii BoeiiBS uud MlUtniy idi-eiiw™. By AubH"!"* E. aillim 
'JW pagw. 8TO, il — - ' 

": m'.'^i'Xi tKaroMsia!*' 

McDaniel and Taylor. 

wilhtlvrjlydfi.'i'i: ' : [■■'■■.'' ', "■ i. ', . ■■^i '<■ ...'iivoii. 

Life in the Sandwich Islands. Cheever. 

The ■■ hmi t "f the Pnuilie, ah it wBS juid is," ahqwB must jividly the cnntrast be 
t]ie .lejiLh .If dBgi^lattoii nii.l T«rbiiri*m and the light and lilatty of ol»ili»ti 



The Republic of Liberia. 

Thi> volume IrantH or the geography, 1 1 
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onasteries of the East 

ei^Uir'tlie Pulley, tlie Buino'l MoTwTtsT? it Thelws, the \(liit« Monaw 
icr;, 'III- i-iiiiMunr 11ul<i<<, li',, JeriualeiQ, tlieUrimuleryor St. till bha, and UiBMoau- ■ 
teriea or Meln^ira, fiiint AthiiM. By Robart OUQon, Jr. 4U0 pagea, lamu, OaO. 

A Run through Europe. 

Bylliiii. EnatiHC ISeiiedlct. latoChanMlIorof tliB Oniwrslty of NewTnrk. A«lT 
ni»nt1i9' toiirthniLi^'li »:e Kiillmcsanit capitals of Eutopa, by u luust UJtsIIlJ^tDlwerva? 
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Eighteen Months on a Greenland Whaler. 

liy.iuiinTiliF. Pi»1kiipr,4D"tE-&ssisliiul;»h»le-<9it<:beriiii]jiAuieriDi 

The Polar Regions ; 

Ur, ThB First Ruan'.h Alter 8it John Fmnklin'B Eipeditim. By Lieut Shi 

St. Petersburg. Jermann. 
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Thirteen Months in the Confederate Army. 

Tho nHUinr. a Sorthom man conafripUd into the Conftdemta MiriCB. ia<l i 
tbe nnkB bj tolfllerly Ronduct bj pc'tinns oF nspoasibilil;, bod remuka 
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Ray Palmer's Poetical Works. 

Formation of Religious Opinions. Palmer. 

Nine Lectures on Preaching. Dale. 

BjKby.R W.Dnle.oTBiisland. Delivtred nt Tale Cnlloce. Cnnlenta ; Perib nf Ti 
PraiuliHM ■ Tlie Inlelloct in Relation tn PreaoLiim ; Besdln" ■ PrHTuraHnn nf asm. 
Pceiwhing : EyangellBtic I'reacMDg : i 
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Dale on the Atonement. 
The Service of Song. Stacy. 

A tTMtiae .111 BiijglnE, in publio and private devof 

" Remember Me." Palmer. 

PreinraUim Ft the Hnly CoRimouion. 

Bible Lands Illustrated. 

4 pirtcrial haud-luok ot Oxe nntiquitles and mod 
By Qenrjr C. neh, D,D, With lil tiuiiili«l ungrav 
dated Scrlpton teste, uid two thonsaod hiduked an 
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Favorite Hymns Restored. 

* Poets' Gift of Consolation. 

I Sixty Years in the Harvest Field. Mowry. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS — Contimied. 

Froude's Theological Unrest. (Atlas Series.) 
The History of the English Bible, 

Extending from the earliest Saxon translations to the present Auglo- American Revision. 
With special reference to the Protestant religion and the English language. By Black- 
ford Condit. With steel portrait of Wyclitfe. 400 pages. 12mo, clottL 

This is a consecutive history of all the English veraions of the iSeriptures and their 
translators, including also the history of Protestantism in England a..d the growtii and 
changes of the English language. 



BARNES'S YOUTH'S LIBRARY. 
Earnest Words on True Success in Life. 

Addressed to young men and women. By Bay Palmer. 296 pages, 12mo, clou*. 

Ida Norman. 

Two vols, in one. A novel. With illustrations. By Mrs. Lincoln Phelps. 432 pages, 
12mo, cloth. 

The Educator ; or, Hours with my Pupils. 

A series of practical hints to young ladies on questions of behavior and education. 
By Mre. Lincoln Phelps. 364 pages, 12mo, cloth. 

The Student ; or, the Fireside Friend. 

X series of lectures to young ladies, in which the author gives a course of practical 
instruction for home study, including physical, intellectual, social, domestic, and relig- 
ious training. Intended to awaken in the minds of the young an idea of the impor- 
tance and value of education, and to provide the means of self-instruction. With an 
index. 380 pages, 12mo, cloth. 

Monasteries of the East. 

Embracing visits to monasteries in the Levant. By the Hon. Robert Curzon, Jr. 
416 pages, 12mo, cloth. 

Life in the Sandwich Islands. 

By Rev. Henry T. Cheever. 356 pages, 12ino, cloth. 

Lives of the Signers. 

Carefully prepared sketclies of the lives and careers of the signers of the document 
declaring the independence of tlie States of America. By N. Dwight 374 pages, 12mo, 
cloth. 

Discoveries among the Ruins of Nineveh and 
Babylon. 

With travels in Armenia, Kurdistan, and the Desert. Being the result of the second 
expedition undertaken for the trustees of the British Museum. An abridgment By 
Austen H. Layard, M. P. 550 pages, 12mo, cloth. 

The History of the Jews. 

From the flood to their dispersement. From sources sacred and profane. A most 
excellent work in connection with the study of the Scriptures. Giving a connected 
account of the histoiy and acts of this chosen people. By Abraham Mills, with colored 
charts, maps, and illustrations. 444 pages, 12mo. 

Johnny Morrow, the Newsboy. 

An autobiography written by the hero when sixteen years of age. ICmo, cloth. A 
plain story of one who represents a class. The writer, although a newsboy and pedler 
of trinkets, is well remembered in New Haven, Conn ., and possesses a power and 
maturity of expression quite remarkable. 
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I The Son of a Genius. 

t St. Chrysostom ; or, the Mouth of Gold. 

onjpiial ilrjiu.iLi>: poein, in sii caalo^ 



VALUABLE SPECIAL BOOKS. 
Opium Habit and Drunkenness. 

Tho BILent, fcrrililo oBp.'U. nnrt ra.ii.^l .-ura K^ 



Opiiu 



«nd Iholt trienda, Uila book trill notan Lilce .i prophet of God." 

Grecian and Roman Mythology. Dwight. 

gcDtly the FluriciU lallmn, miwtnil«L 

General View of the Fine Arts. Huntington. 

The preparation ot thia warli waa anKgeated lij the lnl*re»tnl Inqiiirlea of a gninp of 
joong people conieruing the iirmluctJoM (Dd «tjl« uf Ibc great iuaatar> of an, wLuae 
uuuiH onir warn [amiUar. Thl> rtalenient ia aolfiideht Inaei ol iu thanuter. 

The Poets of Connecticut. Everest. 
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BARNES'S CHOICE STANDARD ENGLISH LIBRARY. 
Fifty-Nine Essays. 

11; Luni Haisiii. Willi iioUx, cilUei] uid biogmphleal, by Ualldm, UacauLt;, s 
olbers. Edited Lj Jsnir» R Boyd. <M poges, limo, tlolb. 

Paradise Lost. 

In.lui, &C., &u. Bd<t«(l by Jaju»> R. BojiL Iw Iragea, l»oa. cluib. 

The Task, Table Talk, and other Poems. 

By William Cuwi>er, Wuh qnt™. triti(;al aiid espl&imtorT, i-omplcle Indei. and 
fHU-|pa(jE cngravlnga. Edited by Jalun K. fluyd. 430 paBts, ISiuo, tlDtL. 

Night Thoughts. 
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The Course of Time. 

By Boberl PoUok. Willi two Dlual-pblB engmvlnga ; portnlt ai 
■■- - I; nriliiail obaemlionfl of various nuthnra, with nolet by Dr. 
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MISCELLAHBona PUBLICATIONS — CmiKiiMil. 

Seasons. 

ma. Wltli raui stael-plftte QliiBt 



iifltingniflhtid 



!y Jamia Thi — 

tint on thfigfiluUH and chnrBctar of Ulb work, expluiatorr not«B bytJio editor, and a 
aHn|>1ste indBi. Bd1t«d by JsmiS R. Boyd. D36 pagca, 12iiiD. l-Jotb. 

The Poetical Works of John Milton. 

Willi ■ life or tbe snthoc. prellminiTy liimcrUtioD ua «scb poem, natai, oriUcal nod 
eipl»nMory, an indcn to Hie subjects nf PanulLse Lost, ond an oitra iiidei to all tbe 
iwemt Complete Ui ons volume. By Ubarlea Deiler (Jlevulmid. OM imgoa. 12iuu, 

Irnir roan- 
Elements of Criticism. 

Bl Henry Horns, of Knnies, one of tlie I/iris ConimlMloners of Jodlciary in Scot- 
land. Edited, Hich eiplanatoiy notes, by Junes R Bnyd. 13d pB^tu, ttea. dutli. 

The Plays of Philip Massinger. 

mtli an introdactinn and note.'', ctitloslandclplanatary. By WOliamOiffDrd. Com- 
plelalu one Toluina. MO pages, taige Bto, oloth. 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, L.L..D. 

By James Doanell. WItb ropioiu n'ltea and biograpbicai illnstratiDna. By Kd. 
Hslona ConiiPlele in one volonie. 600 pagea, 8vo, cloth. 

An Essay on Man. 
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The Iliad of Homer, 



Improvement of the Mind. 



Edited by a taacber. 
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The Young Citizen's Catechism. 

lWp»Be» ■" ...... - 

the duliea < 

First LfCssons in Civil Government. 

IM pa^cs. I2mn, cloth liaaed upon the laws of Ne« Yi>t^ State bnt edaptsd to the 
raqnireNwiiUofthestudentinauySlate. Revlaad in L877. By Andrew W. Touuft 

Civil Governmei)^ in the United States. 

W* P«gw, lamo. (.Jnth. Oont^ningaftdlBtatementnf EenHralprinclnleaon aeomiiie- 
i 1 ,,_ _.___, __o... _ _,^ id ^Bial ofganiBiiloni. Thtiwotk 
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Toaeber of History 

The Political Manual. 

U sag«s. IKmo. elotb. A conipleta 
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. oltlHn'H minoaL By OeoiBS H. Hutln. 
Masa. Hlato Nonmd College. 

.-dnf the theory aort praptice of the general 

Blatea. By Edwin D. MuuSeld, hUD., FnlO. 
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IMISCBLLANEOUS PUBUCATIONS — 
Lessons on Political Economy. 
K(U iingia, liiuv, iil.ih. TnMtlug the «cii;nue OuuiliBrty i 
Ucal kuuirlMlge uT all cliraes ur iiKictj. ir Uie prinalpia 
Piuhly niuleiHl, the student will bave n cninpeUint knoii 
indiiury imrpwiea. BjJ. T. diampllu, LL.D., EVeaideuti 
A Manual of International La-vr. 
Itt liKgna. lima. ctoUi. ThU work )in 
IVtcnutLouL Uw u ni'uepUuxl la the yr 
ittempt to Ivpnluiie tliia ImporUbt I 
tuMtlngTliHufMislnHuiiiiuear tlie Ui 
iMwunl M. OilUiulet, FI^.D., LL.D. Fn 
Oantof lh<iGalt<ig«uri>eBr>iiiU>-, Waal 

Dc Tocqueville's Democracy in America. 

American Institutions and their Influence. (Abridged.) 
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The Republic of the United States of America, and 
its Political Institutions Reviewed and Ex- 
amined. (Camplele.) 

Bjr iltxli de TohjUdvIILu. Hember of tho laatitqle of Fretire am) or llic CnamlKr 
«r Vepallu. 87a V'ti". »y". •inh. TraDBlated by Uifbry Beeves, Bwi , wiCU iirefiwa 
Ud DDta br Hqq, iiihu C. itpencvr Two Toluniea In aiia. 

Principles and Acta of the Revolution in America. 

ByHeiakiiihNlli«.odilorofOie-"W«klyRegi«t*r." BM lagei, ISnw, cloth. Agrand 
M'lraliiiuiM nf Uie lalilotlc uid iwuI-itliTiBg tpeecliea and amlioni delWend dniioii tha 
Rernlutinn. sod fnihodyinit theoidnl'iui ■itdlniiiiorUlifliig thBcwduH iiT tliB levlan 
Biid aiMnn In the Bvonfa of thai period. Tho coUeetlnn embmm nesrly If not nU tbo 
lln[K)rtont ImruMlonod HddnaieB thut oonUlbulod W Ore the P"Wiu BWiMnient and 

lBto«tiTlhBftrt)!!l,™flhe'psri™!,itt>id«<> aohiilorlcal mlunn. In » wotd. thU virt- 
nniB ronUinii all tlx (mnt apea-hes and oraUom, oitnwlB fhiin the ptoMedings of Uw 
Kreateat ni«Uii^ ajiil fujin liii]iurUnt wrltinsa of alt tbe Btlt« at the tima at H» 

Constitutions of the American States and of the 
United States in 1861 ; 



Political Essays. 

Pbikt: dnth. Labor. amnEor. Indian, OhlneM.andoonatitutlnlnlqBmOtm* ( 

•eriea, Na S) By Thomas Huahes. Thonna BraHey, Judge Cooley, E, A. Fnemio, 
LL D. , Francta A. Walker, und othera. 

The Commonwealth Reconstiucted. 

BjCharleaC. P Clark M.D. 218 iiageB. Bvo, Cloth. A aketth Of the Condition of 
pniiUosl alliii™, Inwn, 8Mte, end toloral, in 1»J8. Witt a new plm Ibr the com"i-" 
" )D of the badjr poIiUo. 
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The Currency Question. 
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Ueury Wodsworth LoiiEfeLLow, Ijy Ray Pa}n 
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'LotbRi!) Mntlsy, b 
H. Ingrain ; Charles TeBuyaon Tntqer, 
mna. av Henry Goup^ LL.t). ; Ghftrlea ouiumci, u^ Aicaiueiii. 
Btiurt UlU, Nos. I HPd 2. hy President ForUr, t>f Tsle Collage. 

No. 3. The Labor Question 

Politkai EaajB. Contenta ; Co-operaOvu a „ 

U.P. ; WsffBS In Bngliud, by TliDmiu UrBBsey, M. P. ; The St 
a poem, by Cbarloe Tepnyson Turner : Orangeri ~ ~ 

Oniun ind tlis Potior Law, l>y a, Onnger: Thi 

ffiRil : loilian CEMunsbtp. by Ocn. Fim^cis A. Wslki^r : Tbe Cli 
E. D. tUiufield ; Tbe Giurautee of Unler snd RepubUunu Oaverotneiit u uio tnsLaB, 
^ Judge T. a. Cooley ; Sume Cht-eks and Bilanui^a in Guvomment. hy Judge T. K. 
Ciwhiy: TheDiffli^eltiesor RepabUuBniini in Europe, by Edward A. FreemBU, D.CU 

No. 4. The Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 

A crttical ncMJUnt By Oen. Franeis A. Walker. Chief .>f the Bu«au of AwardH. 

No> S- European International Exhibitions. Faria. 
1878, and Vienna, 1873. 
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A Shocking Story. 



. C, Smith, 



No. 7. Buried Treasures. 

Where thBPreclouaMelal^OH, bjHi.ji. J. ■ 

No. 8. The Gold Room. 

ByKlnahin Gotnwallia. Coultnta: The New York GoW-Koom : Tbe Now York 
k atack EuihiiPgo : The Hen York Clenring-Houae. 

I No. 9. Higher Education. No. 1. 

CunteiiU : Interaatiunal CuipDiuoIrnition by LanguAKti, by Philip Gilb«t Hamerton : 
Bsfom In Higher Bduoatkai ; Upper Hehoolfi. hy Pna James HnCouk i Study of 
Qreek and Iistin Claaalcs, hy Prof. Uharles EllluU ; The UDlvemlty Syatein <n Italy, by 
Prof. Aiii)slo de DubernaUi, of the Vplrerxity of Moisnce ; Univenal EdueaUou, by 
Ray Pslioer : Induatrlal Art Bduratlon, by Eutou 8. Drone. 

No. 10. England and the Government. 

. Hot! W. E. Oladstane. Premier, Contents: A Canatlc Review of Beaoons- 
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